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EPPSS 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


COCOA 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1887. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


FOUNDED 1835. FUNDS £4,280,000, CLAIMS PAID £6,800, on PROFITS DECLARED 
£3,400,000. ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. LIBERAL CONDITIONS. ARGE BONUSES. IMME- 
DIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE PAYABLE AT ANY AGE (OR 
PREVIOUS DEATH) ON EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 

PROFITS.—The WHOLE are divided every five years amongst the Members, without any deduction 
for Dividends to Shareholders. NEXT DIVISION, ON 20th NOVEMBER NEXT, 
WHICH ALL NOW INSURING WILL PARTICIPATE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


K F AT : Ki G £ Absolutely pn Dest remedy ever 
5 COUGHS, 
COUGH ASTHMA, 
we nad RONCHI. 
L07 . fl Gi FS B SOLD EVERYWHERE. IN TINS, ‘1/14 EACH. 


There is nothing more enviable than a fair clear com- 
plexion. Those who have pale, bloodless faces, without 
a trace of Ss in their lips or cheeks, ought to use at 


once HOP BITTERS. They will impart the 
natural freshness of youth and health to replace the dull, yellow skin, thickened and lifeless in appearance. 
What follows? Sparkling conversation, flexible easy manners, having no trace of peevish nervousness—figura- 
tively, the extinguisher is displaced, and a brilliant light made to sbed radiance on all around. Life, indeed, is 
full of yoo and joy, instead of being brimful of misery and apprehension. Make haste and use at once 


HOP BIT S. The wide and universal success of this remedy has given rise to the making of bogus 











stuff in imitations; and these frauds are impudently vaunted by rable shopkeepers as “ just as good a8 
the genuine Hop Bitters ;’ ” thus unwittingly giving their eunvistion of the genuine form as being the best by 
making it the standard of comparison. Disbelieve and avoid such unprincipled shopkeepers; they unscrupulously 
trade on your credulity and purses The genuine HOP BITTERS has our Trade —the Green Hop 
Cluster—on Label. Refuse substitutions. 
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OSLER § CH N A 
“The Visitor to London who 

leaves without seeing the Show 

Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed 

one of the sights of the metropolis.” 

—Vide LAND AND WATER, 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


LAMPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


OSLER’S SHOW ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 


‘31 -PRIZE-MEDALS: AWARDED TO THE-FIRM- 
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new and special 
scientific process 
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Concenraren SoLuBLECacn 


__ gg FROM SIR.CHAS A.CAMERON.M.D. P.RL.S - Ireland. 
A : = 8) IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TQ THOSE , 
= ‘WHOSE DIGESTIVE ORGANS ARE WEAK 


ie eee BAISTOR LayDaNaQmney 


MAX GREGER’S 
~wunaantav, ALR LOW TT'Z, 


‘R | C H | N P H O S Pp H AT ES, ‘ The best natural restoratives, 


Are constantly prescribed by eminent Physicians. Hundreds - Testimonials prove that their daily use has in 
very many cases led to renewal of health and strength. 


PRICES FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 


LONDON—2 OLD BOND ST., W. (two doors from Piccadilly) ; 
MAX GREGER (Ltd.) 0 MINCING LANE, E.C.; and 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK; 
MANCHESTER—86a KING STREET. 
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READY ON THE 25TH, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
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PORTRAIT OF M. THIERS . . . Frontispiece. 
THE STABILITY of the EARTH. Illustrated. N. S. SHAter. 
AUNT FOUNTAIN’S PRISONER. " - JOEL CHANDLER Harris, 


REMINISCENCES of the SIEGE and COM- 
MUNE OF PARIS. Third — Commune. E. B. Wasusurnz, 
Illustrated . , : Ex-Minister to France, 
SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. Chapters x. -XII. Harotp Freperic. 
THE STORY OF A NEW, a HOUSE.— 


III. Illustrated . ° ‘ ; . H.C. Bonner. 
AN INTERLUDE . ; ° . R. ARmytaceE. 
THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. With Illustrations 

from photographs of the Tapestry . ° - Epwarp J. LoweEtt. 


THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE; or, the Post- 
humous Jest of the late John Austin. Part II.— 


The Codicil . . , . J.S. or Dare. 
BALLADE OF THE PENITENTS . . Anprew Lane. 
WHAT IS AN INSTINCT? . ° . Wit1iaM James, 
FATHER ANDREI; the peed of a Russian Priest. Rosert Gorpon Butter. 
“CORDON!” . ° , ‘ , . T. R. Suntivan. : 








London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, ° GRAMER’S | 


(ORAMER’S {THRE Yan svsrem, J 


In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. ; 
In Black and Gold Cases, from 28 Guineas. 
Cottages in all Cases, from 46 Guineas. 


lron-framed Upright Grands, from 55 Guineas. ] 
5 ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. y 


Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 














Zener SOHWEITZER’'S COCOATINA 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. I 


Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Tue Facutry pronounce it “ a most nutritious, perfectly — Beverage for 
Breaxrast, LuncHeon, or SupPzr, and Invaluable for Invalids and Children.” E 
Four times the strength of = thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates. Palatable 
without Milk. A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, anager pe gee = 











10, Adam Street, CocoaTmma possesses remarkable —-y sone, and is specially adapted foi 5 
Strand, W.C. Sold by Chemists and Grocers, stn eit-tiahe tins, at 12. 6d. 3¢., 52. 6d.. &. 
ScSoR PU LEN C LY. 
Recipe and Notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly cure obesity, without semi-starvation G 
European Mail, October 24th, says, “* Its effect isnot En to reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting the 





source of obesity to ‘induce a radical cure of the disease.” Book, 100 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27 Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE: South Africa, 


AusTRALIA, New ZEALAND, THE Straits SETTLEMENTS, INDIA. THe Soutn Sea Istanps, CALI- 
FORNIA, OREGON, CANADA, &c. By Paron Von Htsener. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 245. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT, anp AN INVESTIGATION INTO MopeRN Bisiicat CRITICISM, BASED ON THE MOST 
RECENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION. By the Rev. Gro. Satmon, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 16s. 


A GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS AND 
PHRASES, AND OF KINDRED TERMS; Etymovocicat, HisToricaAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, AND 
Discursive. By Col. Yure and the late ARTHUR BuRNELL. Medium 8vo. 36s. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC AND NEW GUINEA. WitH 


Notices oF THE NaTives, CHRISTIAN AND CANNIBAL, AND SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OLD LABOUR 
Trapg. By Hucu H. Romitty. Map. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SERVICE WITH SIR GERALD 


GRAHAM’S FIELD FORCE AT SUAKIN. By Major ps Cosson. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 145. 


POPULAR ‘GOVERNMENT: Four Essays. I.—Prospects 


OF PopuLAR GovernMENT. II.—NatTure oF Democracy. IIJ.—AGg or Procress. IV.—Consti- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED States. By Sir Henry Maing, K.C.S.1., Author of ‘‘ Ancient Law,” &c. 
Third Edition. 8vo. ras. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, and Work. 


From the Experience of Forty Years. by GeorGz Rag. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LANDSCAPE IN ART, before the Days of Claude and 


SatvaTor. By Josian Gitpert, Author of ‘‘Cadore, or, Titian’s Country,” &c. With 141 Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo. 30s. 


THE MOON: Considered as a Planet, a World, and a 
SATELLITE. By JAMES Nasmytu, C.E., and James CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. With 26 Plates and nume- 
rous Woodcuts, New and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. ars. 


LIFE OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. 


By the Hon. Wa. Napier Bruce. With Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo. 125. 


SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


By the late Lorp Linosay (EArt oF CRAWFORD AND BALCARKES). New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 245. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THE LETTERS OF PRINCESS 
ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE. With a New and Original Memoir by H.R.H. Princess 
CHRISTIAN. Containing hitherto unpublished Extracts from the Diary of H.M. the Queen. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BORROW’S (GEORGE) WORKS. 5 vols. Post 8vo. 55. each. 

I. THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. Il. LAVENGR®O. Vv. WILD WALES. 
II. THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. IV. ROMANY RYE. | 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Including the Tour to the 


Hebrides. Edited by J. W. Croker. With Portraits. RKoyal8vo. 12s. 


THE CROKER PAPERS. LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 
THE LATE RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER (SgcreTArY TO THE ADMIRALTY, 1809 to 
1831), relating to the Chief Political and Social Events of the First Half of the Present Century. Edited 
by Louis J. Jennincs, M.P. Second Edition. Portsait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 455. 


DERBY (EARL OF). ILIAD OF HOMER RENDERED 


INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. With Portrait. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 


DUFFERIN (EARL OF). LETTERS FROM HIGH LATI- 


TUDES: A YacuT VovaGeE To IcELAND, JAN MAYEN, ANvD SPITZBERGEN. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 75. 6d. 


ELPHINSTONE (MOUNT STUART). I. HISTORY OF INDIA: 


THE HINDOO AND MAHOMEDAN Pkrfops. Kd ted by Prof. CowELt. Map. 8vo. 18s. II. THE RISE 
OF THE BRITISH POWER IN THE EAST. Being a continuation of the above Work. Edited by 
Sir Epwarp CoLEBRookE, Bart. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. (Fust out. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL 


COUNTRIES. With 1600 Illustrations. 4 vols. Medium 8vo. I. and II. ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL, 
63s.—III. INDIAN AND EasTERN. 425.—IV. MODERN. 315. 6d. 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited with Notes by Dr. Wm. SmitH. Maps. 8vols. 8vo. 60s. 














JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED WORKS OF FicTION. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





. 

THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE. 
By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS, Author 
of ** Seven Years at Eton.” In 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


II. 
BARBARA PHILPOTT. By 
the Hon. LEwis WINGFIELD, Author of 
“© Lady Grizel,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 


8vo. - 

SEALED ORDERS. By 
ELIZABETH LysAGHT, Author of 
‘¢ Brother and Sister.” In 3 vols., crown 
8vo. 

ay. 

A ROMANCE OF 'TWO 
WORLDS. By MaAriE_ CORELLI, 
Author of ‘* Vendetta.” In 2 vols., 
crown 8yvo. 


7. 
ALICIA TENNANT. By 
FRANCES M. PEARD, Author of ‘* Near 
Neighbours,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


VI. 
A ROLLING STONE. 


By 
CLARA EYRE CHEESEMAN. In 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 
VII. 
NO SAINT! By ADELINE 


SERGEANT, Author of ‘‘ An Open Foe,” 
&c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
Vill. 


KEEP MY SECRET. 
GERTRUDE M, Rosins. In 3 
crown 8vo. 


IX. 
THE QUEEN’S HOUSE. 
By Lizz1E ALDRIDGE, Author of ‘‘ The 
Tower Gardens.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


By 


vols., 


X. 
KATHARINE BLYTHE. By 
KATHERINE LEE, Author of ‘‘ A Western 
Wildflower,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
XI. 
THE LONG LANE. By Eruer 
Coxon, Author of ‘‘ A Basil Plant,” &c. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
XII. 


ALLEGIANCE. By Ipa Asz- 
WORTH TAYLOR, Author of ‘‘ Venus’s 
Dove,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 





XIII. 


OUR RADICALS. By the late 
Col. FRED BuRNABY. Edited, with 
Preface, by PERCIVAL HUGHES. In 2 
vols., crown 8vo. 

XIV. 

VENDETTA. By Marte Core, 
Author of ‘* A Romance of Two Worlds,” 
Second Edition. In 3 vols., crown 

VO. 


XV. 
THE WILLOW GARTH. By 
WILLIAM M. HARDINGE, Author of 
‘* Clifford Gray,” In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


XVI. 

The OLD ORDER CHANGES. 
By WILLIAM H. MALLock, Author of 
“The New Republic,” &c. In 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 

XVII. 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE 
HILL. By Mary LInskILt, Author of 
“ Between the Heather and the Northern 
Sea,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

XVIII. 


LADY VALERIA. By Major 


MOBERLY. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
XIX. 


PASTON CAREW: Miser 
and Millionaire. By Mrs. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Joshua Davidson,” &c. In 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 


XX. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Matri- 
mony,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

XXI. 

** DOCTOR CUPID.” By Ruopa 
BROUGHTON, Author of ‘*Good bye, 
Sweetheart!” ‘* Red as a Rose is she,” 
&c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


XXII. 
BORDERLAND. By Jessi 
FOTHERGILL, Author of ‘The First 
Violin,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


XXIII. 


BALDINE, and other Stories 


from the German of Karu EDLER. 
Edited, with Preface, by the EARL OF 
LyTToNn. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 





LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo., price 6s. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
AUTHOR OF “KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” &c. 


With Facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, 
Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon inscribed. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Haggard has produced a romance for which we heartily, but with no 
great surprise (for did we not foresee, even from the beginning, that he could do it, if he chose), thank him. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A romance for which we venture to predict a demand, unprecedented even in these days 
of sensation.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the most extraordinary stories that has ever made its appearance in the English 
tongue.” 


WORLD.—“ As rich and original a piece of romance as any our age has seen.” 











*,* A Sequel to ** King Solomon’ s Mines” is now appearing in “ Loncman’s MaGazine,” entitled, 
** Allan Quatermain,”’ by H. Riper Haccarp. 





THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (THIRD PART). 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, from 


1852 to 1860. By the late Cuarves C. F. Grevitte, Clerk of the Council. 2 vols., 8vo., 245. 
*,* These volumes form the completion and conclusion of the Work. 





| THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 
Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K..G.., assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. By ViscounT Bury, K.C.M.G., and G. Lacy HILLIER. 


With a Contribution by Joseph PENNELL. With numerous Illustrations by Viscount Bury and JosePx 
PENNELL. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. {/n March. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By ANDREW LANG. With 2 Coloured 


Plates and 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND ITS BISHOPS, 1700-1800. By 


. = Rev. CHARLES J. ABBEY, Joint-Author of ‘‘ The English Church in the Eighteenth Century.” 2 vols., 
VO.) 245. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. ! 


By Cuar.zs J. Aspgy, Rector of Checkendon, and Joun H. Overton, Rector of Epworth and Canon of 
Lincoln. New and Cheaper Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [Nearly Ready. 





. THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. By HEINRICH EWALD. (8 vols.) 

° ie. oy THE POST-APOSTOLIC AGE. Translated from the German by J. Freperick Smit. 
THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA: The Puritan Colonies. By J. A. 

A Doyte, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. +, With 3 Maps of New England. 2 vols., 8vo., 36s. 

: A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF 


THE REFORMATION. By M. CreicuTon, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Cambridge. Vols. III. and 1V.—The Italian Princes, 1464—1518. 8vo., 245. I 


OUR HOMELY COMEDY; and Tragedy. By the Author of “The 


- Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown Su. -» 35. 6d. 
> 
THE STORY OF OUR LORD TOLD IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE 
FOR CHILDREN. By Frances Youncuussanp. With numerous Illustrations on Wood from Longmans’ 
Iltustrated New Testament. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth plain; 3s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
s 
‘ MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
P Moveswortu, Author of “ Carrots,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A COMEDY WITHOUT LAUGHTER. By Percy Ross, Author 


of “A Misguidit Lassie.” 1 vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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A Portrait of the late 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD 


appears in the January Number of 


THE ARGOSY. 


2 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. PRICE SIXPENCE. 





Hew Wocrks of Fiction, at all Libraries. 





Now Ready. 
A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By E. Ervute Monty. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 
Now Ready. 
BORDERLAND: a Country Town Chronicle. 
FOTHERGILL, Author of ‘* The First Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ There is a marked progress to be perceived in Miss Fothergill’s latest novel. From the appearance of her 
work, ‘ The First Violin,’ the spontaneity of her inspiration was remarkable. In her present book, while retaining 
the power which characterised her dédut as a novelist, her plot is better constructed, and she writes more smoothly.” 
—Morning Post. 

Now Ready. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. By Georaiana 


M. Crark (Mrs. May), Author of ‘‘ Godfrey Helstone,” ‘*Two Women.” 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 


By Jessie 


** A story of noble self-renunciation. The author wields a practised pen, and it cannot conscientiously be said 
that a single page of this work is at all dull. A freshness of character and scenery pervades the whole 
This story is very successful, and it is certainly pure in tone and purpose.”—Academy. 

** Admirable in many respects.” —J//ustrated London News, 


** One of the most natural novels, one of the truest to everyday life, that we have read for some time.” —Globe. 


Now Ready. 


“DOCTOR CUPID.’ By Ruopa Broucuton, Author of 


**Nancy,” ‘* Red as a Rose is She,” &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Now Ready. 


ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. By BerertHa THOomMAS, 


Author of ‘‘ The Violin Player,” ‘‘ Cressida,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now Ready. 


UNCLE MAX. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of ‘“ Nellie’s 
Memories,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** Delicate pathos is the salient point of all the writings of this author.” —Standard. 


Now Ready, New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. By W.E. Norris, Author 
of ‘* Adrian Vidal,” ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. 


“Ingenious and animated.” —G/lode. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Price 14s., with Sixty-eight Illustrations. 


UNDER NORTHERN SKIES. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S., 


Author of “ Through Holland,” “ Letters from Majorca,” &c. &c. 


“Under Northern Skies’ is a pleasant book to read in the dark days of winter, 
when one is readily beguiled by agreeable company and the bright record of sunshiny 
days. When Mr. Wood gets away from the hum of cities to the runic monuments 
and round churches of Bornholm, and to the ruins of Wisby, the invigorating change 
is at once felt in the force of his impressions and the keen and vivid life of his pictures. 
His account of Gotland and Bornholm is exceedingly fresh and inspirating.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“ It is very pleasant to find in Mr. Wood an Englishman who has visited all three 
countries (Norway, Sweden, and Denmark), and can write pleasantly about them. 
But the most novel and interesting parts of ‘ Under Northern Skies’ are visits to three 
of the Baltic Islands—Marstand, Bornholm, and Gotland—islands peculiarly attractive 
from their primitive freshness, simplicity, repose, and charm. Mr. Wood is an author 
of experience, and his journeys have been wide.”—S¢. Fames’ Gazette. 

“Mr. Wood’s easy, pleasant chat about his rambles is very enticing, and so realistic 
that next best to going over the ground one’s self is to read how he enjoyed it, and 
what wild adventures and experiences he met with on the way.”—Vanity Fair. 

“In ‘Under Northern Skies’ Mr. Charles W. Wood offers to the public an 
agreeable picture of Scandinavia, its scenery, and people. These chapters of a 
pleasant tour are copiously illustrated and full of interesting facts."—Graphic. 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! & Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS’ 


FENNINGS 


~ LUNG HEALERS, 


wu CHILDREN’S POWDERS. = coisig caine Site's, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Fl sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94., with 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, or anything injurious directions,sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 
= gee he ~ a" aoeeee 


to a tende: 


Fgnnincs, West Cowes, LW. 


>~ Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great eaving), with The largest size boxes, 28. 9d. (35 stamps 


full directions. Sent post-free for 15 stamps. 
o” Direct to ALFRED Fennines, West Cowes, 1.W. 
<q Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains 
valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. oO DOCTOR. Sent  post-free, 


taj Ask your Chemist for a FREE Copy. 


== post-free), contain three times the quantity 

of the small boxes. 
Z Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S 
13 stamps, 


. Direct, A. Fenninas, West Cowes, LW. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post-free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W 





| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them 
return again. I meana radical cure. I have 
made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY, or 
FALLING SICKNESS, a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. 
Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a 
treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible 
remedy. Give Address in full. It costs you 
nothing for a trial, and I will cure you.— 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree 
Court, Farringdon Street, London. 


“FOR-THE BLOOD I85 THE LIFE.” 


_CLARKE'S 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever causearising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
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A Village Cragedy. 


— 


PART I. 


° gard it, yer white-faced monkey, or I'll give yer something 
to snivel for.” 
Some one was saying it in a fierce screeching voice, as James 
Pontin’s heavy foot creaked on the last step of the staircase; the 
crazy staircase of a London lodging-house, fetid-smelling and pitch 
dark, except where a streak of grey light fell across it through an 
open doorway. In the room beyond half-a-dozen dingy-coloured 
children were crawling like vermin, distinguishable only by their 
movement from the dingy floor, and a one-eyed woman sat at a 
; table rocking herself over an empty glass. James was a solid 
bumpkin, but a curious sensation of moral and physical sickness 
came over him as he glanced in at the party, and then creaked on 
up, up the black well of the staircase. To think that a brother 
of his, a respectable Pontin, had crept into such a hole to die! 
“This is what comes of stiffnecked ways and wanting to live 
different from your father and grandfather before you, that were 
- better men than you by a long chalk.” Pride of race is not so 
exclusively confined to the gentry as is sometimes believed, and 
there was a dull sense of outraged family dignity about the scion 
of all the respectable Pontins as he knocked at his dead brother’s 
door. For a moment he heard, or seemed to hear, the harsh yoice 
yelling fierce words, and to see through the gaping chinks of the 
door-hinges a woman in black threateningly waving a toasting- 
fork; but the rustic mind is not a plate prepared for instantaneous 
photography, and before the impression had time to fix itself it 
was effaced, for he stood in the room. It was a dark room with a 
large dirty bed in one corner and a table in the middle, covered 
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with a greasy remnant of linen and some odds and ends of un- 
washed crockery. It also contained a broken-down chest of 
drawers and three chairs; nothing besides, except the trestles the 
coffin had rested upon. The woman in black still stood by the 
table, but the toasting-fork was on the floor; and she held herself up 
stiff and straight, very conscious of her weeds, whose depth would 
not have disgraced a duchess, if their colour suggested the slop- 
shop round the corner. She was a tall, handsome woman, but she 
had broken teeth, which made her smile look ugly to the most 
superficial observer. Indeed she was not much accustomed to 
disguising her real character; and if the lachrymose whine in which 
she offered her brother-in-law a seat was different from the shrill 
scream he had heard outside, it was not a whit pleasanter. 
However, this was of no consequence, for had she been the most 
consummate actress in the world her art would have been thrown 
away on brother James. He had known for years that George’s 
Selina was a bad ’un, and when he once knew a thing he knew it; 
he was not one to go chopping and changing his opinion about folks 
just according as they might choose to behave. But when there 
is a death in the family an unusual mutual politeness is expected 
of its members, and under any circumstances Mr. Pontin had a 
sort of dignity of his own, not traceable either to intelligence 
or refinement. So having seated himself, he exchanged the due 
salutations. 

“T hope you find yourself pretty tolerable, Mrs. George.” 

“As tolerable as can be expected, thank you kindly, Mr. 
Pontin. And how are you?” 

Then followed Brother James’s regrets at having missed the 
funeral; which were no polite half-truths, but the expression of 
genuine feelings, not to say reproaches. 

“Tf I’d ha’ known a day sooner I’d ha’ come, cost what cost 
might. Why I got upat three o’clock in the morning last Tuesday 
was a year to ’ttend Cousin Gale’s burying at Watlington. Id 
never ha’ believed one of my own brothers would be buried and 
me not there.” 

“Tt was the medical orficer as did it,” said Mrs. George, 
sulkily apologetic. ‘He said as the corpse didn’t ought to stay 
in the room along with us.” Then after a pause of contemptuous 
mental contemplation, she continued: “He made a poor corpse, 
did George; but I buried him handsome all the same, with his 
insurance money. Nobody can’t say as I’ve not done things 
respectable, though he wasn’t the husband he might have been, 
Mr. Pontin ; Lord forgive him, he wasn’t—which it’s gospel truth, 
miss ; so don’t you give me none of your impudence.” 
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The last words were addressed energetically to the ragged 
bed-curtain, from whose folds Selina’s disparaging remarks upon 
her late spouse had momentarily evoked a small white face, 
looking flat contradiction. 

“Ts that Annie ?” asked James, with a touch of interest. 

Annie had always been one of those children who have an 
instinctive dislike to offering even sympathetic witnesses the 
spectacle of their tears. Having had time to wipe her eyes and 
compose her features behind the bed-curtains, she now stood up 
very straight, and answered “ Yes, Uncle,” in a quiet, civil voice. 
She was really fifteen, but she looked very small and childish in 
the second-hand black frock she filled so inadequately, and she 
had kept those large liquid eyes, blue even to the whites, which 
are so common and usually so fleeting a beauty among the 
children of the Southern Midlands. Her hair, too, was bright 
and soft like a child’s. James Pontin looked at her a few seconds 
in silence. Then he said— 

“ Her father told me as she favoured our family. You've got 
a look of your Aunt Susan, my dear—her as went off in a decline 
twelve year last Michaelmas.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if Annie was to go into a decline one 0’ 
these days,” remarked Selina, impartially surveying her offspring ; 
“she do favour her father. Now there was Ethel, she took after 
me—a fine big girl she was. If it hadn’t been along of the 
scarlatina I could ha’ reared Ethel; but the others, they were 
born for the churchyard, as you may say.” 

Meantime her brother-in-law was slowly working a bundle of 
soiled letters and several dingy flat leather cases out of his 
breast-pocket. 

“You know as poor George wrote to me to come and fetch 
Annie?” he asked. 

Selina did not know it. Like many a man who has something 
more valuable to dispose of than a little daughter, he had waited 
till he himself was safe inside the fortress of the grave before 
giving the signal for that battle which too often rages round 
testamentary dispositions. 

But Selina was not altogether inclined to fight. She stood 
silent for a few minutes, with her eyes on the floor, rapidly 
reviewing the position. For all she knew her brother-in-law 
might have a legal claim upon Annie, in which case it was best 
to make a virtue of necessity. At any rate, was it worth her 
while to keep the girl? No. If she had favoured Selina it 
would have been different ; but there was an innate respectability 
about Annie which made her an irksome companion to her 
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mother, and likely to be more plague than profit in the career 
which the latter had sketched out for herself. Yet it would be 
foolish to display too much alacrity in getting rid of her 
daughter, and so lose the chance of a little money down as the 
price of that maternal sacrifice. 

“Well, to be sure,” she whimpered, making a pad of a dirty 
handkerchief, to receive the expected tears; “if it ain’t hard on a 
poor widow to have her only girl taken away from her, just as 
she’s getting of an age to be useful. 

“It’s for her good, Mrs. George; you know as it is.” 

“My only child to be taken away from me, and me left 
without a soul to speak to, and she such a one for her needle! 
Why times and times she’ve earned eighteenpence a day mending 
socks and gentlemen’s under-linen.” 

This statement was inaccurate, and there was a short thrust 
and parry of looks between child and mother. 

James Pontin had carefully opened two dog-eared letters and 
laid them on the table before his sister-in-law ; but her eyes ran 
over them to fix on the smaller crisper bit of paper he was 
slowly flattening out on the table. His fingers lingered regret- 
fully upon it; it was a serious business in these hard times to 
part with five pounds; but the Pontins had always done the 
handsome thing by each other, and having once paid a sum down, 
he meant to have done with Selina. 

“Tt’s all for her good,” he repeated slowly. ‘And look’ee, Mrs. 
George, you’re welcome to this here fi’-pun note—I'll be bound it'll 
cover twice over any loss there’ll be to you in the matter. But 
mind you, you won't get no more, not till kingdom come.” The 
words were scarcely out of his mouth before the note was in 
Selina’s hand and her handkerchief in her pocket. 

“T dessay it will be all for her good, as you was saying, Mr. 
Pontin,” she said briskly. “You'll call for her pretty early 
to-morrow, I expect.” 

“You don’t suppose as I’m a-going to sleep the night in Lon’on,” 
he rejoined, with an emphasis that was almost indignation. “ Why, 
I’m pretty nigh choked with the place already—besides, Lord 
knows what live creatures I might be taking back into Aunt’s 
feather beds. No—since parting’s to be, you may as well part 
with her to-day as to-morrow. I reckon it won’t take Annie long 
to put her bits of things together ; and if so be the train’s running, 
we'll get back home afore dark.” 

“You hear that, Annie? You look sharp, now,” said the bereaved 
mother, tightening the worn elastic of an old purse over the five- 
pound note. 
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Annie, who had all this while been silent, leaning against the 
bed, rose with a dazed look, and opening a drawer, begun to turn 
over a small shabby heap of clothes. Her mother put a sheet of 
brown paper on the ground, by way of a travelling trunk, and 
bustled round. 

“What in the name o’ wonder’s that rubbish you're taking?” 
she asked contemptuously, after a bit. “Things as belonged to 
father,” Annie answered shortly. There was a dogged set about 
the corners of her little mouth which Selina knew. Generally 
speaking it would not have deterred her from a quarrel to know 
that nothing was to be gained by it, but just now the money in 
her pocket gave her a comfortable feeling that was almost good 
nature, and she allowed the matter to pass. 

It certainly did not take Annie long to put up her bits of things. 
The large bulging brown-paper parcel, whose outline is painfully 
familiar to the frequenter of third-class compartments, was in her 
uncle’s hand, and she stood there in her black hat trimmed with 
rusty crape and her thin pseudo-fashionable cape, ready for the 
parting embrace. 

“Good-bye, Annie,” saidSelina, pecking her on the cheek. “And 
mind you be a better girl to your uncle than you’ve been to me.” 

“Tm sorry if ve been a bad girl to you, mother, and I hope as 
you'll forgive me,” answered the child in a set mechanical tone, 
and followed her uncle, still with the dazed look in her eyes. 
But suddenly, when they had reached the door, she turned as 
though someone had called her, and stood still, with an intent 
stare fixed upon the bed. James Pontin also stood still, surprised, 
his hand on the lock. He was just going to touch her on the 
shoulder, when with a rush and a bound she was the other side of 
the room, lying face downwards on the bed, and sobbing with deep 
convulsive sobs. 

“O father, father!” she moaned, “ father!” 

Her uncle turned back and stood by the bedside. 

“Come, come, my girl,” he said kindly, “don’t ye take on so. 
It’s all for the best.” 

“ Of course it’s all for the best,” echoed the mother impatiently, 
feeling in her pocket. “ Visitor come and told her and her father 
times out of mind as it’sright down silly to be allays striving against 
the Lord’s will. But there—it ain’t no use. Annie’s a rum un.” 

The sobs ceased as suddenly as they had begun, and the girl got 
up. 

“It was only o’ Sunday,” she said to the opposite wall. 

She meant it was only on Sunday that her father’s wasted 

figure had been propped on those pillows. 
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“T’m sorry to leave you, Annie dear,” he had whispered pain- 
fully, with his poor ghost of a voice. It seemed years ago, yet 
every now and then she expected to see the familiar haggard face 
lying there, with the only eyes in the world that spoke of love to 
her. 

“Why, there, silly! It wasn’t o’ Sunday, it was o’ Monday,” 
sniffed Selina, fancying the child spoke of her father’s death. 

“ Good-bye, mother,” said Annie again, and the door closed on 
her and her uncle. The farmer’s heavy step went blundering 
down the dark staircase, and Selina, taking a black bottle from 
under the bed, sat down to ecstatic contemplation of her small 
capital. 








































In the narrowest part of Oxfordshire there is a long straight 
ridge of hill, running north and south. At one end it lifts itself 
higher, like a breaking wave, before it drops down into the wide 
valley beneath. Here perches the village of High Cross, sug- 
gesting somehow, in the midst of utter unlikeness, reminiscences 
of a fortress town, crowning with battlement and tower some 
rocky height in Italy. For, as round the hoary walls of the 
medieval stronghold, so too round the cottages and stackyards of 
the peaceful village, there runs the glory of a great view. An 
irregular row of tiled roofs, a corner of grass-grown churchyard, 
with its low stone boundary and immemorial yew, a slope of field, 
golden with buttercups or ripening corn—all the picturesque 
commonplaces of rural England, thrown against the intense 
blues, the dim waving lines of that shadow-swept distance, take an 
unwonted decision of outline and a poetry not their own. There 
have been episodes too in the history of the hill village which 
recall the stormy past of the hill town. On the steep edge of the 
southern slope stands an Elizabethan hall, now a farmhouse; but 
its high terrace, and the moat-like fish-ponds below, its entrance 
with the yew hedges and stately gateway, remain unchanged. 

On the north, where the road dips down to the long straight back 
of the ridge, run walls of mellow stone which once enclosed 
another old manor; but some profane or stupid inheritor of 
ancient grandeur has levelled it to the ground, and there remains 
little beside the piers of the gate and a high octagonal summer- 
house, placed like a watch-tower at the northern corner. These 
sturdy walled places flanking the village marked it out as a 
retreat for the broken remnant of a Royalist army in the Par- ' 
liamentary wars; and the steep fields of grass and corn, and the 
narrow grey bridge over the stream below, have felt the iron 
thud of cannon-balls, and drunk their share of human blood. At 
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the end of the village street, a little before you reach the Manor, 
as the site of the demolished house is still called, stands Pontin’s 
farm—a low gabled building some two hundred and odd years 
old. A Pontin built it, and Pontins have lived in it ever since; 
but they have shared the fate of other yeoman farmers, and pay 
rent now to the remote and graceless destroyer of the old Manor. 
A strip of garden separates it from the road, and just opposite 
stand three or four great elm-trees, shading a broken stone cross. 
On the further side the ground drops suddenly; beyond the 
battered shaft of the cross, high on its uneven steps, stretches the 
wide distance, with, on sunny days, the far-off city’s cluster of 
turrets, rising pale grey from the dim blue waves of wooded 
country. It was in the shadow of these elms that Annie Pontin 
alighted, after a long slow drive through lanes and fields, whose 
utter silence startled and almost bewildered the cockney child. 
In honour of the occasion her uncle drew up at the garden wicket 
instead of driving into the farmyard, from which an overgrown 
boy, plain and dull of countenance, came out to take the cart. 
Mr. Pontin addressed a few questions to the lad in his grave 
severe voice, discontented beforehand with the slow and stammering 
answers. Meantime an idiot child with a large head came slowly 
down the steps of the cross, moping and mowing at the new- 
comer. 

“ He’s the stoopidest lad as ever I kept, is Jess,” muttered the 
farmer to himself as he threw the reins to the boy, and led the 
way up the flagged path tothe door. It stood open, and they 
went on through some low stone passages. “ Aunt! Aunt! Where 
are you got to?” he shouted. 

“Lor, Uncle,” returned an invisible someone, evidently more 
surprised than pleased, “you don’t mean to say as that’s you 
come back a’ready? And me only jest washed up the tea-things, 
and not expecting you till supper! ” 

“There ain’t no accounting for them trains,” Mr. Pontin 
apologised. “ This ’un come back such a deal quicker nor it went.” 

They had reached the threshold of a low square room, with a 
brick floor and a window overgrown with greenery. A shelf ran 
round three sides of it, on which stood pans full of milk and 
cream, dishes of butter and little piles of eggs, shading through all 
tones, from a pearly transparent white to a warm reddish brown. 
Mrs. Pontin was counting the eggs into a market-basket, for it 
was Friday evening. She was a rather short and very broad 
woman, with long arms and a round red faee. She wore a 
purplish print dress and an old black straw hat with a purple 

ribbon round it. 
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“This is Annie,” said James, with his hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

Mrs. Pontin came forward, wiping her thick wet fingers on her 
apron, and looking hard at Annie. 

“You're kindly welcome, my dear,” she said, “and I hope 
you'll be a good girl to them as is good to you. Plenty of work 
| and plenty of victuals—that’s what you'll find here. We must 
| all on us work for our living. J’m sure I works hard enough for 
mine—I do’ know whatever Uncle would do without me.” 

Then she looked hard at Annie again. She had seen Selina 
once, and had expected her daughter to be different from that; 
worse in some ways, and better in others. The Annie of her 
imagination had worn a locket and some feathers, had a fine colour, 
a facile smile, and a rolling black eye; in short, every outward 
sign of tendencies which Mrs. James understood so little she 
imagined herself equal to suppressing them. A tall robust frame 
and long arms, with immense latent capacities for scouring and 
bucket-carrying, were the compensating qualities of the imaginary 
Annie. The real one was small and pale, with a grave shy look ; : 
1 | plainly the daughter of that George whose corpse had reflected so 
| little credit on his family. 
| 








—————— 


“TIT suppose as you've got Ben’s room ready?” asked Mr. 
Pontin. 
“I suppose as I ain’t done nothing of the sort,” retorted his 
wife sharply ; and, leaning over the market basket, she went on 
counting the eggs for a few minutes. Then she turned round 
and resumed the subject. “ Ben’s room !—a likely thing, indeed ! 
Why, what ’ud we do if Benny was to come back, and him so 
| partic’lar about his ornaments?—You come along o’ me, Annie, 
my girl, and never mind Uncle.” 
There was something startling in hearing her dignified uncle 
ii thus summarily disposed of, but Annie foliowed Mrs. Pontin up 
| two short steep flights of stairs, till they reached a small attic 
i room with sloping walls. 

“ You'll find it uncommon comfortable after Lon’on, I dessay,” 
said Aunt kindly. “It was the girl’s room when we kep’ one—but 
lor! them girls I arlways say is a deal more plague than profit. 
iH I'd a sight sooner do a thing straight off myself than have to be 
iH undoin’ it and doin’ it again after them.” 

1 It was true that Aunt “arlways said” this when the subject of 
| “girls” came up; it was one of the limited stock of remarks that 
formed her conversational vépertoire. But this did not prevent its 
being discouraging to the new “ girl,” who said timidly, turning 
very pink: 
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“Tm afraid you'll find me a lot of trouble, Aunt.” 
“Never you mind me, my dear,” replied Mrs. Pontin cheer- 
fully. “I’m that used to trouble I don’t know what I should do 
without it. Work, work, work, from morning till night—that’s 
my motto. Uncle says he never see such a woman.” 

She hung a towel over the solitary chair and lumbered off to 
fetch a bit of soap. 

The linen on the bed was old but fine, and marked J. P. in the 
corner with elaborate flourishes in red cotton. When Annie, 
wearied out with the experiences of the day, crept between the 
cool sheets, she noticed how sweet theysmelt. Truth to tell, Mrs. 
Pontin’s own capacious nostrils recked little of savours, good or 
evil; but it was one of the traditional observances oi the house to 
cut the lavender every year from the bushes on each side of the 
door and lay it in the linen-presses, between the sheets. The 
odour lingered among them like a vain silent prayer to be 
remembered, breathing from those whose hands had long ago 
stored up and tended the delicate linen, whose bodies had lain 
warm in it,and now were mouldering under the long grass in the 
neglected churchyard. 


A person of great natural respectability who has once been 
guilty of an indiscretion will never allow the fact to be forgotten. 
Crudely or by implication, according to their social and intel- 
lectual status, will they be eternally justifying their particular 
motives and general character, before a world which scarcely 
remembers to impugn them. Mrs. Pontin had once committed a 
breach of certain conventionalities which are at least as punctually 
observed in her class as in a higher one. She had married James 
Pontin within a few months of her first husband’s death. Annie, 
like the rest of Aunt’s acquaintances, was destined to hear often 
and in much detail the history of the circumstances which had 
led to this breach of etiquette; indeed it was difficult to imagine 
how Mrs. Pontin’s conversation got on before it had found this 
central point upon which to revolve. 

It was on the first morning after Annie’s arrival that she was 
initiated. She was “going over” the stone floor of the back 
kitchen with a wet cloth and weak little hands, while her Aunt’s 
stumpy but agile fingers were peeling potatoes. 

“Did you ever see your Aunt Susan?” asked Mrs. Pontin. 

“No,” answered Annie, “but I’ve heard tell of her. Father 
Pe to say I was like her. She went off in a decline, didn’t 
she?” 

“Yes; she was Benny’s mother, and I always was that fond of 
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Benny. If it hadn’t been along of him and my hundred pounds, 
as I couldn’t get back, I don’t know as I should ever ha’ married 
Pontin.” 

Aunt, if a severe, was not an ill-natured wife, but she was 
always anxious to clear herself from the imputation of having 
been moved to her second marriage by any personal partiality 
for the bridegroom. It must be recognised that she had acted 
throughout under the pressure of stern necessity. 

“Your Aunt Susan, she kep’ house for Uncle; and however he 
did for all the live creatures and Benny and hisself them months 
after she was buried, Lord only knows. I believe he’ve gone so 
far as to say it was a real blessin’ my poor Kite died Easter 
followin’—which it ain’t right nor kind of him.” 

Aunt’s free comments on her husband did not shock Annie so 
greatly as they might one of us, who are accustomed to 
insinuate more delicately than Mrs. Pontin the numerous failings 
and general inferority of our spouses. Yet she felt vaguely 
chilled as she put in the proper monosyllables at the different 
points in her Aunt’s discourse. 

“ Kite, he was gardener down at the Hall—that was afore it 
was let to Mr. Shepherd—and I was dairywoman there more nor 
twenty year. We'd saved atween us a matter of a hunderd 
pounds, and then what must he be after but lending it to James 
Pontin, and never a bit of paper passed. Lor, poor man, it was 
on his mind when he come to die! Did your father die hard, 
Annie?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Annie, getting white; “I was 
asleep, and mother didn’t have me woke.” 

“ Kite, he died very hard. He took a chill and went off sudden 
—a strong hearty man, too, he was. He'd been in a kind 0’ 
agony most o’ the day, moaning and crying out badly; then 
when it began to get dark he lay still a bit, and I thought I 
heard him rattle. ‘He’s gone, poor soul,’ thinks I, and I goes 
to open the window, when all on a sudden—‘ Jane!’ he says, in a 
voice fit to startle you. I jumped round in a flurry, as you may 
think, and there were his eyes wide open. ‘Jane,’ he says again, 
but weaker, and still staring at me, till his eyes were a’most 
coming out of his head. ‘Thomas,’ says 1, solemn-like—for I 
mostly called him Tom—‘if there’s anything on your mind, 
don’t you go to the grave with it.’ Then he kind o’ pulled me, to 
get my head down to his mouth; and he says slowly, in a rattling 
sort of whisper: ‘Pontin—Pontin, you get my hunderd pounds, 
get my hunderd pounds—my hunderd’—and with that he 
stopped sudden, stretched hisself out, and died, with the words, 
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as you may say, between his lips. Ay, he was a careful man, was 
Kite, that he was!” 

And Mrs. Pontin heaved a sigh over the husband of her youth, 
as she began mixing the potato-peelings with meal, for a lady 
pig in a delicate state of health. 

“There, now—whatever was I to do?” she began again, 
argumentatively, “ having no paper, and me a lone woman, and all 
on us turned out at the Hall, on account of Mr. Shepherd taking 
it. Idon’t want to say as Uncle would ha’ robbed me, but he swore 
and declared as he couldn’t pay me then—and me a lone woman. 
‘You'd a deal better marry me right off, Mrs. Kite,’ says Pontin. 
“There's all the things waiting and spoiling, for the matter of 
that. And whatever to do with Benny since his mammer died, I 
don’t know.’ So what with one thing and another, and my 
husband having died with Uncle’s name, as you may say, on his. 
lips, why I married him twelve year come the fifth of July. 
And he’ve been a kind husband to me, have Poutin; but there! 
he ain’t like Kite.” 

Then followed the whole sad story of naughty Benny. The 
boy had shared Mrs. Pontin’s affections with the young pigs and 
turkeys and ducklings, whom having nourished with maternal 
devotion during their infancy she despatched to the Oxford 
poulterers without a pang, when they had come to the period of 
succulence, if not of discretion. She loved the human creature 
in proportion as it approached the animal. With grown persons 
her patience was remarkably limited ; but children might chase 
her pigs, frighten her brood-hens and make mud-pies on her 
kitchen floor, and get no further remonstrance than “ Pretty 
dears! They be always at something”; or “There now, what a 
heat you be getting in!” Had Benny been a girl, it is likely 
that Aunt’s indulgence for him would have come to an earlier 
and more absolute end than it did. As it was, her affection for 
him really remained, though as he grew up she became angry 
and sharp-tongued over the spoilt idle ways she had encouraged 
in their beginning. There had been stormy scenes between the 
boy and his adopted parents; and at last, about a year before 
Annie’s arrival, he had run away from home and had never sent 
them a line since. 

“ And him as could write so beautiful! Oh, it was right down 
cruel of him!” 

Benny was gone, but his story was not without its influence on 
Annie’s position. It had embittered James Pontin, hardened his 
heart, and given him a vague sense of antagonism to young 
folks and their ways. In Aunt’s eyes Annie must always have 
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had great disadvantages, not being a boy, and having passed the 
age of legitimate helplessness, without being stalwart and help- 
ful. Still she too might have been more interested in the child, 
had it not been for the haunting shade of the absent Benny. If 
Annie herself had been fearless and demonstrative, with the ready 
smiles and innocent impertinences that are learned in a happy 
home, she might have stormed the gates of these two narrow and 
preoccupied hearts. But, like many people with an almost 
morbid craving for affection, she was slow to express and slower 
to claim it. This was partly the fault of her Saxon blood, and 
partly of the fifteen years spent under the violent tyranny of 
Selina. Her father too had been an undemonstrative man, 
but she had quite understood how much he loved her. She had 
been to him not only a daughter, but a living reminder of his 
favourite sister, and a proof which he seemed to want that all his 
life had not been spent in city streets and workshops ; that he had 
really once been a healthy country boy, playing about the steep 
fields and crouching in the wide chimney-corner of the farm at 
High Cross, with the other well-washed and well-whipped Pontin 
children. His affection had perhaps encouraged the sensitiveness 
of her character too much for her future happiness; but some 
children are born with a conscious delight in love which comes to 
others either with years or not at all. So all the material 
advantages of High Cross did not make up to her for the tender- 
ness and sympathy she had known and knew no more. 

She found herself as much despised by her aunt as she had been 
by her mother, if from a different point of view ; for she had learnt 
little in London that was of service to her in the country, and in 
short was not the stuff out of which a good farm help is made. 
She was intelligent, certainly, and grew physically stronger in 
that fine bracing air; but if there was any improvement in her, 
it was not Mrs. Pontin who would acknowledge it. She had 
early proclaimed that Annie had “no more strength nor a 
mouse,” and was “that arkward” at her work she “couldn't 
abear to see her”; and her opinion once given, she was not one 
to go back upon it. It is true that the girl had accomplishments 
of her own. Selina had once been a cook, and in her flashes of 
domesticity she had found Annie a ready learner. But the 
Pontins’ Sunday dinner—a lump of half-raw meat, some partially 
boiled potatoes, and a greasy suet pudding—seemed to them 
already an ideal repast not admitting of improvement. She was 
also a first-rate needlewoman, and had considerable taste. But 
Aunt appreciated nothing in needlework beyond strong stitches, 
and was not half sure that she liked the air of smartness Annie’s 
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little fingers contrived to give even to a black lace cap with 
purple ribbons. She had all her life been providentially sustained 
in the most severe principles about ribbons and other personal 
adornments, by her uncompromising ugliness. Probably causes 
of the same kind, besides her continual occupiedness, strengthened 
her in the belief of the old-fashioned poor, that respectable 
persons keep “themselves to themselves.” She had a few old 
cousins and other cronies of her own standing in the village, but 
she numbered no family of young people among her intimates. 
The hill folk are a rough lot, far from Arcadian in their words or 
ways, and full of a suspicious wonder at strangers; and Annie felt 
the want of companions, when she had time to think about it. 
Presently she begun to make herself companions of inanimate 
things, that suggested fancies about the dead people who had 
been young in the house before her. On the panelled walls of 
the parlour hung two samplers, beautifully worked in silks. One 
had a red geometrical house and two equally geometrical ladies 
under it, and was signed, in blue—Anne Turrill,1810. The other 
had some moral verses, three sprays of flowers, and the signature 
Susan Pontin, 1832, in red. All over the house there was 
patchwork and embroidery that had been worked by these two, 
her grandmother and her aunt. ‘There was a black profile of the 
one and a daguerrotype of the other over the parlour chimney- 
piece, and Annie used to fancy they were like her father; though 
in fact they had never had the faintest resemblance to anybody. 
It was of no use to ask either Mr, or Mrs. Pontin about poor 
Susan; it led to little except a comparison of her management 
of the pigs and poultry with Aunt’s, very much to the advantage 
of the latter. James had been fond of his sister, but he had for- 
gotten it, and was never tired of congratulating himself on his 
acuteness in having secured the services of the ex-Mrs. Kite. 

“There’s a smart deal of the rent comes out of the poultry- 
yard now-a-days,” he would say to her in moments of unusual 
confidence—‘I don’t know whatever I should do if you was 
took.” 

“TI do hope as the Lord will spare me,” Mrs. Pontin would 
respond fervently. ‘It’s asin to think of the money you'd be 
spending on girls and things as don’t know a hen’s egg from a 
galeeny’s. It ain’t Annie as would be a help to her uncle,” she 
would add, by way of applying a wholesome stimulus to her niece, 
it she happened to be in the room. 

One evening when Aunt was tenderly soothing the death-bed 
of a young chicken, and Annie and Mr, Pontin were consequently 
alone in the kitchen, she began timidly : 
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“Tt’s a long time, isn’t it, Uncle, since grandmother died ?” 

Mr. Pontin put down the Oxford Guardian and rubbed his 
forehead. 

“Nigh upon eight-and-thirty year,” he answered slowly. 

“Was she like that black thing in the parlour?” asked 
Annie. 

Mr. Pontin deliberated. “I do’ know as she was,” he said. 
‘Then, after a pause: “She was a stranger in these parts, my 
mother was; come from Millwater”—a village some five miles 
away. 

“Was she like Aunt Susan?” Annie persisted. 

Mr. Pontin deliberated again. “I do’ know as she was. 
Leastways, I don’t seem to recollect rightly.” 

“She must have been a rare good worker,” said the girl. “It's 
pretty, that quilt she done in the best bedroom.” 

“ She was a very respectable woman was my mother, uncommon 
respectable,” Uncle affirmed impressively; “and a nice-looking 
woman, too, I believe.” He paused once more. “I’ve heard the 
gentlemen in Oxford thought a deal of her cream-cheeses.” 

This was all the family history or sentiment that was to be ex- 
tracted from James, and after awhile Annie left off thinking much 
aboug the deceased Pontins ; partly because it was unsatisfactory, 
and partly because she found a living person, not far from her 
own age, to think about. 

It was towards the end of June, when the hay was mostly 
carried, but Mr. Pontin had got behind with the upper meadow, 
and the hand of the weather-glass was going round to Change. 

“No one won't be back from the hay-making this long while,” 
said’ Mrs. Pontin, as the shadows of the great walnut trees 
stretched themselves across the orchard. “ You must go and 
bring the cows back from the Manor field, Annie.” 

Poor Annie! She had only been some few months at the farm, 
and horned beasts were still very terrible to her. But to state 
her objections to them would have been both humiliating and 
useless, so she put on her sun-bonnet and went out through the 
orchard. Mr. Pontin rented the ground on which the Manor had 
stood, and which was only separated by a lane from the farm land. 
The gateway opening on the lane had once been filled with fine 
ironwork, but now a common wooden field gate leaned between the 
square stone piers. This broken-down gate and the dirty cattle- 
track it crossed seemed like a coarse satire on the two battered 
but dignified stone monsters which flanked it, each on his secular 
perch ; each looking out over the country below with an air of 
haughty dominion, unconscious that the shield he superintended 
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had been removed, and that he had absolutely nothing behind 
him. Ridiculous yet venerable creatures! They had much in 
common with the small country aristocracy to whom they owed 
their existence. 

The kitchen-garden of the Manor still remained, in the corner 
of the field next the summer-house. This summer-house was a 
picturesque building, with its eight sides, its high tiled roof 
gilded over with lichen, its carved doorway, and little mullioned 
windows. A tall Scotch fir with a red stem overleaned it, 
splashing its mellow walls and roof withshadows. The landlord’s 
agent let it as a cottage, but at present only the upper room was 
occupied ; the tenant being Jesse Williams, the Pontins’ ex-plough- 
boy, now working at the Hall farm. All Mr. Shepherd’s hay was 
up, and Jesse having come home soon after five, was comfortably 
consuming some brownish hot water and a piece of alumy bread, 
when he saw Annie come into the field-—-a small black figure in 
a white sun-bonnet. The cows were feeding together, and she 
skirted them cautiously. ‘Co’ up, Violet! Co’ up, Diamond!” 
But the cool of the evening had given them an appetite, and the 
crunching sound continued unabated. It seems a simple matter 
to drive three cows and a heifer out of a field; but if they choose 
to turn a deaf ear to your most pointed remarks and you ame a 
small and unarmed person, with a somewhat exaggerated respect 
for their horns, how are you to doit? It would be difficult to 
think of a better plan than Annie’s, although it had not the merit 
of success. She stood behind them, shaking her skirts with 
immense energy, and ejaculating “Shuh! Shuh!” It was enough 
to terrify the boldest duckling that ever floundered ina meal-pan ; 
but cows are of a more plegmatic disposition, and it was some 
minutes before they even looked round. Then first the heifer 
turned right-about-face to stare at this minute animated whirl- 
wind, and one by one the three cows followed herexample. There 
seemed a world of unpleasant meaning in their large eyes under 
their large horns, and in the jong breaths they puffed out of their 
great pink nostrils, as they advanced slowly upon her, step 
by step. For some minutes she kept retreating gradually back- 
wards, while her courage, being of about the same consistency 
as Bob Acres’, went on oozing out at the ends of her fingers. 
At last she fairly turned tail, and ran as fast as her legs could 
carry her to a thick clump of alder-bushes, higher up the field. 
Just as she reached it the lank figure of Jess appeared from 
the other side. She stopped running abruptly, and walked 
up to the alders, with a rather exaggerated air of dignified 
deliberation. 
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“ Good-evening, Jess. I was coming to get a stick,” she said ; 
“the cows won't do as I bid ’em without.” 

Jess grinned. 

“J-jest you wait a bit and let m-me cut it,” he said in his 
stammering way. Then, as he was hacking at the juicy stem of 
the alder with a blunt horn-handled knife—‘“ There ain’t no 
sense in being afeard of cows,” he remarked, in a tone whose 
kindliness effaced any roughness there might appear to be in 
the words. 

“‘T’ve never been used to animals,” Annie admitted, “and it 
makes me timid-like, being left alone with em. They do stare 
so—seems as though they ought to speak.” 

“You'd best let me drive ’em back for you,” he said, making a 
switch of the green branch. “ They knows me, poor beasts.” 

Annie jumped at the offer. The cows, being conservative 
animals, no sooner heard the familiar voice of the ploughboy than 
they resignedly turned their faces to the gate and begun to 
plod homewards; not after the ill-regulated manner of horses, 
who will whisk their tails and hurry the pace, or stop and snatch 
a wanton mouthful by the way, but slowly and steadily, with 
unturned heads and an entire acceptance of the inevitable. 

“Folks talks a deal of nonsense about cows,” Jess observed, 
as he and Annie followed them through the gate. “And about 
bulls too, for the matter o’ that.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t abide a bull! They’re dreadful dangerous,” 
she cried, 

Jess smiled down on her with some superiority. 

“Why there’s our old bull at the Hall, you might pull his 
tail off pretty nigh and you wouldn’t get no harm, he’ve got such 
a beautiful temper ”—and the switch came down smartly on the 
heifer’s back. 

“T ain’t going to try, though ; and I don’t suppose as you will 
either, Master Jess,” returned she, with a touch of town flippancy 
and a giggle. 

Jess giggled too and walked on in silence, musing a repartee. 
None however occurring to him, he laughed again. This was 
all the conversation that took place between them till they 
reached the cow-shed, yet their acquaintance with each other 
seemed to have progressed further in the few minutes’ walk 
behind the cows than in all the: mornings they had breakfasted 
together in the farm kitchen. There had always been a certain 
silent sympathy between them. They were both “ strangers in 
High Cross ”—an important factor in life there—and while Jess 
was being grumbled at in the yard, Annie was being upbraided 
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among the poultry-coops or in the dairy. Moreover, if Mr. or 
Mrs. Pontin wished to give an example of the degeneracy of the 
young men or maidens of to-day, Jess and Annie served as such 
alternately. Like many of the best workers, intellectual as well 
as practical, Mrs. Pontin wanted either the patience or the power 
to train others, and Uncle James was also an impatient teacher ; 
so that the boy and girl had often smarted together under a 
sense of injustice, as well as harshness. 

Not being used to consideration, Annie perhaps exaggerated 
the amount of gratitude due to Jess for his timely assistance 
with the cows. She stood at the door of the stable, and did not 
find any words in which to thank him. 

“T wish as you'd let me do something for you,” she said at 
last, timidly touching his sleeve as he went out. “ There’s such 
a hole in your coat here, just at the elber; it’s all scraped up, 
ever so far. It would make a beautiful darn.” 

“Qh, never you mind,” responded Jess, brusque and awkward. 
“There’s Betsy Todd mends me o’ Saturdays, when I spares the 
money.” 

But Annie was not to be denied. 

“You'd best let me do it,” she said decisively. ‘She'd boggle 
it dreadful, old Betsy would. You just hang it up here, and 
to-morrow when I come to the garden I'll put it inside your 
window.” 

And as Annie really wished and intended to do it, and Jesse had 
no cause for denying her except violent bashfulness, he ended 
by divesting himself of his coat, with that hang-dog and sullen 
expression of countenance which indicates pleasing embarrassment 
in the breast of the British swain. 

This was the beginning of a friendship between the young 
people which, without having in it much of sentiment, soon filled 
a considerable space in both their lives, for the simple reason that 
each was to the other the only friend. In the long summer 
evenings, when Annie was picking the fruit for market, or tending 
the few flowers that still straggled about among the vegetables 
in the old Manor garden, Jess was never far off. Sometimes 
they would pick raspberries or currants silently together, side by 
side, till the chill dew rose and their faces looked white in the 
gathering darkness. Sometimes they would sit on the walled edge 
of the garden, where it dropped into the meadow, while Annie did 
a bit of mending for Jess by the last red light of the evening. 
Aunt had no objection to Jesse’s lending a hand in the garden; 
whether she would equally have approved of the half-hours spent 
by Annie in putting him straight is doubtful. Yet they were but 
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the just recompense of his labours. Had Jesse had the sole direction 
of these interviews, they would have more exactly resembled those 
which may be witnessed Sunday after Sunday in any country lane ; 
where the square couples, with shining red faces, pass one after 
the other, arm-in-arm, or even locked in more tender embrace, 
but always absolutely silent, and as a rule stolidly staring in 
opposite directions. ‘The peasant is inarticulate in his loves, like 
the trees and plants and the many scarcely more conscious things 
with which he shares—alas! so unequally—the bounty and the 
beauty of the great mother. Not only in his loves, but also in his 
intimacies ; for Jess was not yet Annie’s lover; his attachment to 
her was chiefly the clinging of one lonely human creature to 
another, though there was in it a grain of romance, arising from 
the consciousness that he was not her equal. Though treated as 
a farm servant, Mr. Pontin’s niece was socially above the former 
workhouse boy and actual carter, besides being really his superior 
in manners and intelligence. 

Annie herself had enough of the rustic in her blood to be silent 


enough at times. At the farm she was “ uncommon quiet,” as Uncle 


said ; but she had the finer, more excitable nervous organisation of 
a woman, and a town-bred one, and felt every now and then the im- 
perious need to express herself, to ask and receive definite spoken 
sympathy. Among the currant bushes, or sitting on the edge of 
the wall, she told Jess all about her old life in London—the busy 
streets, her friends at the Board Schools and the Sunday outings 
to Battersea, or even as far as Putney; about the little brothers 


and sisters she had been “ that fond of,” and who had all died ; and 


most about her father. The home over which Selina presided had 
not been a happy one; but while poor George had his health it 
had not been poverty-stricken, and life there had had its bright 
moments. After all it had been a home. Jesse had nothing to 
look back to but ten grey years in the Workhouse school ; and before 
that, dim memories of a barge cabin, in which he had sometimes 
been locked up all day, and of a drunken bargee father, who had 
not loved him at all, but, on the contrary, considerably maltreated 
him. He had often felt lonely, without knowing exactly what it 
was that he felt. Annie’s talk, her little cares for him, and the 
bright smile she gave him when they met, made him, conscious 
that there had been a blank in his life before he had known her. 
He was plain and coarse-looking enough, following the plough in 
his dirty corduroys ; worse still on Sundays and holydays, with 
red neck glowing above his turn-down collar and shiny coat, and 
low pot-hat surmounting his cropped colourless poll. Yet his 
great capacity for affection and need of it gave him a certain 
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refinement of feeling, and made him a more entirely innocent 
companion for her than most of the eligible youths of High Cross 
would have been; since the phlegm of the rustic does not, unfor- 
tunately, preserve him from an early acquaintance with the grosser 
vices. 

While the summer lasted they met nearly every day ; but when 
winter came it was different. Jesse had to hang about in the 
dusk, on the chance of seeing her at the shop, or coming home 
from Horseley, the neighbouring village, where there was a 
railway-station and a chemist. He became a regular attendant 
at church ; for if Annie was not there in the morning, he went in 
the afternoon too. Mrs. Pontin was not much of a church-goer ; 
she “ hadn’t the time for them kind o’ things,” she said, without 
the least intention of making light of religion in general, or forms 
and ceremonies in particular. But it would appear from her 
account of the matter that on a certain momentous occasion, some 
ten years before, when a sow and a whole litter of young ones had 
come to grief while she was at morning service, she had had a 
formal explanation with the Almighty, on the subject of her 
conflicting duties to Him and to the live creatures. He seems to 
have recognised at once the difficulties of her position; at least 
she always affirmed, with a calm confidence for which she must 
have had grounds, that the Lord knew very well there wasn’t a 
soul except herself as could be trusted to look after them poor 
dumb things, and that she couldn't be in two places at a time, no 
more than anyone else. The result of this explanation had 
apparently been a plenary dispensation from the duty of atten- 
dance at church, except at such times and seasons as seemed to 
her good ; for instance, when the turkeys had all gone to market, 
and before the hens had begun sitting. For her part she under- 
took to send Pontin regularly, winter and summer. Mr. Hayes, 
the somnolent old Vicar, had never interfered with this arrange- 
ment, though on one occasion Mrs. Hayes, who had clear notions 
of her duties, had remonstrated with her independent parishioner. 
But the plainest of those plain words which the Vicar’s wife prided 
herself on using could not persuade Mrs. Pontin that her conduct 
was not as defensible in this as in every other particular, or that 
there could be any misunderstanding between herself and the 
powers above. She was respectful but exasperatingly firm with 
her clergywoman, and the two parted in mutual indignation. In 
the summer, when there was mere work to be done, she did not 
send Annie very regularly ; but in winter the girl was to be seen 
nearly every Sunday morning sitting by her uncle in the long 
shiny deal pew. The church was a fine old building, with a 
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broken Norman arch opening into the chancel ; and beyond it a 
Jacobean altar-tomb, whereon reposed a lady in coif and ruff, with 
rings on her folded hands, the fingers of which were still pink in 
places. Religion at the farm was a matter of decorum, and in 
London it had never been mentioned except in mockery, so that 
it was not one of the realities of life to Annie. Her uncle was a 
little scandalised at first at her difficulty in finding her place, 
especially if he had to find it for her before the congregation ; but 
when once she knew her way about the prayer-book, her spiritual 
equipment seemed to him complete. The squawking of Mrs. 
Hayes’ harmonium, the droning of the school-children and Mr. 
Hayes’ bored recitations of his old sermons were not calculated to 
rouse any interest; and her mind worked more on the carven 
intricacies of lace and ribbon and brocade in the Jacobean lady’s 
costume, and the chances of a talk with Jesse after service, than 
on the words she listened to or repeated. 

Though always slight and fragile, Annie had grown taller and 
plumper since she came to the farm;‘her blue eyes were still 
large and childlike, but they no longer devoured her face, and she 
had a faint pink colour in her cheeks. The uneducated have a 
greater appreciation of delicate prettiness than is conventionally 
supposed, and “ Pontin’s niece ” was not unfavourably observed by 
the youth of High Cross when, in the full glare of Sunday cleanli- 
ness, they lurched along the village street, or dangled their 
lumpish extremities from the tombstones by the church door. It 
was not Annie who knew or guessed the notice she began to 
excite, but Jesse felt a glow of pride when he heard her de- 
scribed as “not a bad-looking girl,’ though a Londoner, and 
probably “stuck up.” The Pontins had always been somewhat 
unsociable, as became their respectability ; and Mrs. Pontin was 
unpopular, so that no young man except Jesse ever offered to 
walk from church with them. As he had been several years on 
the farm, his doing so seemed only natural. 

What with the difficulty of seeing Annie, the long ruminations 
in church, and the oft-repeated if limited admiration of the other 
young men, Jesse’s attachment to her had become distinctly 
sentimental by the end of the winter. Besides, he was past 
eighteen, which is quite a mature age in his class, where life 
begins early. 

So when it was summer again, and they sat on the garden wall 
together, just where the rose-bush bends and breaks in a wave of 
pink and white and gold, over the elder below, he was more silent 
than before—sheepish—and even sometimes capable of attempting 
a little clumsy sentimentalism, at the sound of which he blushed 
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a great deal more than Annie, who but dimly perceived his 
intention. 

One afternoon, when the rose-time was nearly over, she was 
standing on a gate to reach a few faint buds from the top of the 
hedge, when Jess came by with an empty cart and gathered them 
for her; whereon she pinned them under her chin with her little 
steel brooch. 

“They be just about the same colour as your face, Annie,” he 
said, and grinned a dreary grin of embarrassment. 

Annie had no appropriate reply, and walked back to the clothes 
line, which was indeed her proper destination. She had taken 
down two sheets, and turned to put them in the basket, when she 
saw Jesse still standing at the gate. 

“ Annie!” he called urgently, “ Annie!” 

“Well, Jess, what is it?” 

“T want to speak to you.” 

She came up to the gate. 

“You won’t forget it was me as got them roses for you?” he 
said. “Just keep ’em a bit; do, Annie.” 

Then he nodded, climbed on the shaft of the cart, clacked his 
tongue, and jolted off without waiting for an answer. 

“ Now you take off them fallals, Annie,” said Mrs. Pontin, who 
met her niece coming in with the linen-basket. “I ain’t no 
patience with your brooches and flowers and stuff. Just look at 
me, working so hard as I don’t know whatever Uncle ’ud do 
without me; you won’t catch me dressing of myself that fashion.” 

Annie took off the objectionable adornments, putting the roses 
in a little broken jug in her room. Aunt’s ill-humour continued 
none the less. She was not a bad-hearted woman, but she would 
have liked Annie better if she had made her frocks worse, and 
had a coarser complexion and hair. Taste and refinement may 
be as repulsive to one nature as their opposites are to another. 
Selina was continually held up as a warning to her daughter, and 
an illustration of what might be expected of the latter. This 
was especially the case since James’s cousin Pether, the Oxford 
draper, had offered him some pink zephyr cotton at a bargain, 
instead of the purple print he had been commissioned to buy for 
Annie, and he had brought it home for her to make up. Aunt 
was not the only person who was affected by the frivolous and 
becoming colour of Annie’s new frocks. Albert, the idiot child, 
who had been the first to greet her arrival in High Cross, noticed 
it. He was a boy of thirteen or fourteen, but no bigger than a 
child of ten. His unwieldy head rolled loosely on his shoulders, 
he had a blind eye—a white, viscous-looking eye—and a great 
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shapeless mouth, that was always wet, and generally munching 
some unclean food. From babyhood he had been accustomed to 
climb about the steps of the stone cross opposite the front gate, 
or come through the lane into the orchard, to share with Mr. 
Pontin’s pigs the untimely fallen fruit. The pigs seemed quite 
to have adopted him into their family ; and as he crouched among 
them on hot summer days, under the great walnut tree, with 
their dirty snouts exploring the yecesses of his jacket or resting 
on his bare legs, it was difficult to tell which of the occasional 
snorts and squeals which expressed the emotions of the party 
were human and which porcine. 

“Lor, Annie! However did you tear your apron that fashion ?” 
asked Mrs. Pontin in surprise one morning, when the girl came 
in with the eggs of a certain speckled Hamboro’, which always 
declined to lay in a less rural spot than the orchard hedge. 
Annie was a little pale, and winked back a petulant tear as she 
answered— 

“It’s that bothering Albert—I don’t know what’s come to 
him as he can’t leave me alone. He came this morning, smelling 
of the pigs enough to knock you down, and smearing his dirty 
fingers all over my clean frock. I said to him, half-a-dozen 
times, ‘Go away, Albert! ’—and it wasn’t no use; soI gave him a 
push, and he began to scream aud holloa dreadful, more like a 
beast nor a child; and then he just took my apron in his teeth 
and tore it right up.” 

“Did he, poor innocent!” cried Mrs. Pontin, compassionately. 
“Now don’t you go telling nobody, Annie, or the man will be 
round and sending him off to Littlemore ’Sylum, like poor Tommy 
Buswell. I ain’t no patience with their new-fangled notions, 
shutting up folks as is a bit silly, and folks as has scarlatina 
and such like. We must trust in Providence, that’s what we 
must do.” 

“T wish they would shut him up,” said Annie, pettishly. “I 
know I’m right down frightened of him.” 

“It’s cru’l of you to talk that way,” replied Aunt, with severity. 
“Poor little fellow! I’m glad enough to have him about with 
the live creatures, as happy as any of ’em.” 

“T dare say they treat them very kind at the Sylum,” Annie 
apologised. 

“Kind!” exclaimed Aunt disdainfully. ‘And who’s to know 
if they does or doesn’t ?—oniy them as can see through stone 
walls. No, I'll be bound it’s cold comfort any of us ’ud find if 
we got inside of it—stale bread and straw; and chains too, very 
like. So just you mind, my girl, and don’t go saying you're 
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frightened of Albert, poor little innocent, and getting him shut 
up in the ’Sylum.” 

And as Annie did not want to do anyone an ill turn, she 
mentioned the continual annoyance she suffered from the idiot to 
no one except Jesse; who indeed came in for his share of it, 
seeing that Albert did not scruple to intrude upon the Manor 
garden of an evening, whence he was sometimes ejected with a 
violence that would have shocked Mrs. Pontin. 

It came to pass that in September Jesse’s work at Mr. 
Shepherd’s was altered, and he was unable as a rule to get home 
till it was nearly dark; for at that time of year the evenings 
draw in. This brought him face to face with the dreaded winter 
season, when almost daily chats with Annie must be exchanged 
for looks and chance words at long intervals, or what seemed 
long intervals. The only bright spot was that his wages were 
increased. This may have had something to do with an imprudent 
proposition which he made to Annie; but it was mainly the 
intolerable impatience of a youthful lover which inspired him 
with the unlucky notion. This was, that Annie should ask to 
be allowed to walk with him on Sunday afternoons. 

“Next Sunday afternoon,” suggested Annie, with feminine 
prudence, or clearer perception of other people’s probable senti- 
ments. 

To “ walk” with a young man is not of course to be engaged 
to him, but it is to admit him among possible fiancés. Jesse and 
Annie knew this, and they also knew that the Pontins would be 
very likely to think a labourer, lately a workhouse lad, beneath 
their niece, even as a mere pretender to her hand. They knew 
it, as young people know most of the rocky irresistible facts of 
life which they have not yet experienced, and against which, for 
all their knowledge, they are dashed by its equally irresistible 
currents. 

Annie did not love Jesse as he did her, but she was fonder of 
him than of any living person; and the prospect of the long 
winter without his companionship seemed drearier than last 
year. So on Sunday morning, when she was washing up the 
breakfast-things in the kitchen, and Mrs. Pontin was not there, 
and Mr. Pontin was smoking a pipe, she began boldly : 

“Uncle, have you any objection to my taking a walk with Jesse 
Williams this afternoon ? ” 

“With Jesse Williams?” repeated Uncle, surprised, and trying 
to rub the idea into his iron-grey head with the horny hand of 
labour. 

When it was in it did not find much favour in his sight. He 
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had never been given to courting himself, and the experience of 
his brothers and sisters, and latterly of the peccant Benny, had 
not recommended the practice to him. He was a decided man, 
except when he bowed to the manifest superiority of Mrs. Pontin. 

“ Look here, Aunt,” he said, as she bustled in, most inopportunely 
to Annie’s thinking; “here’s Annie wants to go courting with 
Jess Williams, our work’us boy.” 

“There! now,” exclaimed she triumphantly ; “ dido’t I say as 
there was something up when I see her with her flowers and her 
orooches and things, quite ondecent.” 

Annie was blushing hotly, and the ready tears were in her 
eyes. 

Jesse's not courting me,” she said, unconsciously mendacious. 

Uncle laughed grimly. 

“ What does he want to walk with you for, then?” he asked. 

Annie twisted her apron-string. 

“He haven’t got any one belonging to him, and he feels lonely- 
like. He used to come and help in the garden a bit of an evening ; 
but now he has to stay down at the Hall, so as he can’t come, and 
he just wants company—and wants to see me—that’s all.” 

“Oh, that’s all, is it? And quite enough too.” Then he turned 
testily to his wife: “ What’s this about Jess in the garden, Aunt? 
You ought to ha’ told me about it.” 

“Td got plenty o’ things to think of without that,” retorted 
Mrs. Pontin, promptly on the defensive. ‘ He was making hisself 
useful; and who'd ha’ thought as Annie would take up with a 
workus boy? I’ve no patience with them girls and their ways, 
sweethearting about here, there, and everywhere. That ain’t the 
way I got Kite, nor you neither.” 

Aunt, proudly conscious of having attracted two husbands by 
purely practical qualities, felt at liberty to disparage the lighter 
matters of courtship. To her had never been offered roses, or 
even apples; and the plate-like expanse of silver locket which 
sometimes, but very rarely, shone upon her ample bosom had not 
been the gift of the frugal Kite, but of the admiring Pontin, after 
an unusually good sale of pigs. 

“ Now you'll just understand, my girl,” said Uncle sternly, “I 
won't have you courting about with Jess or any one else—so 
there’s an end on’t.” 

And he left the room. 











Lord George Gordon and the Riots of 1780. 


Lorp GrorcE Gorpon, the subject of this sketch, was born in 
1752. He was the second son of Cosmo, third Duke of Gordon, 
his mother being a daughter of William, second Earl of Aberdeen 
—himself the representative of a branch of the distinguished 
House of Gordon. The Duke died before the birth of his youngest 
son, and eventually his widow married a gentleman of the name 
of Morris. 

All through the seventeenth century the Head of the Gordon 
family and his descendants were staunch upholders of the Roman 
Catholic faith, but the marriage of Alexander, second Duke, with 
Henrietta Mordaunt, a daughter of Charles, Karl of Peterborough, 
the General who attached himself to the Prince of Orange in those 
troublous times, worked a change in the thoughts and feelings of 
her husband’s lineage, and it has been asserted that the Duchess of 
Gordon was rewarded by a pension of £1000 a year for her achieve- 
ment in converting that noble House from the errors of Popery. 

Lord George Gordon entered the Navy when a boy, and after 
serving in America and the West Indies in due time became a 
lieutenant. Returning home he conceived the project of repre- 
senting Invernessshire in Parliament, and of ousting Fraser of 
Lovat, the sitting member—a much rarer and bolder undertaking 
in those days than now. Fraser was a potentate in his own 
country, and it must have been as great a surprise as mortifica- 
tion to find that a mere boy had superseded him and secured the 
seat, whose tenure he regarded with as great a sense of ownership 
ashe did Peauly Castle. Lord George at this time is described as 
being possessed of good looks and a winning address, and to have 
had the art of making himself popular with all classes. He spoke 
Gaelic, was courteous and agreeable, and gave on the occasion of 
his successful election a magnificent ball at Inverness, hiring a 
ship to bring thither from the Isle of Sky fifteen young ladies— 
all of the family of McLeod—all beautiful, and the pride and 
admiration of the Highlands. It was not however to be endured 
that this stripling should bear away the Chieftain’s honours thus, 
and it was arranged between Lovat and the Duke of Gordon that 
the latter should purchase for his son an English borough. He 
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was therefore duly returned for Ludyershall at the election of 
1774. 

With a very inaccurate estimate of his own abilities Lord 
George entered Parliament with the avowed intention of sup- 
porting Lord North’s Ministry, then in power. Lord Sandwich 
was First Lord of the Admiralty, and he before long applied to 
that Minister for his naval promotion. The request was altogether 
unreasonable. He had distinguished himself in no way, and had 
it been granted he would have been placed over the heads of other 
far more deserving officers. Lord Sandwich very properly refused 
the application, and Lord George forthwith quitted the Ministerial 
benches and went over to the Opposition. 

He was patronized by Fox and Burke, who desired to engage 
him to their side; and in 1776 he made his first notable speech, 
delivering an intemperate and passionate philippic against the 
Government, and asserting that they had endeavoured to bribe 
him from the Opposition by the offer of a sinecure of £1000 a 
year. Ifthis were true, there can be no doubt that they put a far 
greater value on his support than it was worth; and if he really 
refused a bribe, it is possible that he resented that his mag- 
nanimity was not more appreciated, for before long he began to 
disunite himself from both parties of the State, proclaiming him- 
self to be that voracious seeker after popularity, “a friend of the 
people.” 

He rapidly became a nuisance in the House of Commons, for 
of wit and wisdom—the only terms upon which any departure 
from the ordinary course of business can be tolerated there—he 
was destitute, and his eccentricity of dress and manner grew to 
such an excess that he was looked upon as partially insane. He 
insulted the Ministry, badgered the Opposition, interrupted the 
course of business,* continually bringing in matters concerning 
religion and the dangers of Popery, in a manner wholly irrele- 
vant to the matter under discussion, and he divided the House on 
questions wherein he stood alone, and was, in short, not only 
singular, but offensive and irrepressible. 

At one time he took up the Irish question, and feeling no 
doubts that he could solve all difficulties, reduced his views to a 
pamphlet, with which he proceeded to Buckingham House, 
demanded, and obtained, an audience of the King, “and began,” 
says Horace Walpole, “to read it incontinently” to him. His 
Majesty listened with courteous attention to the apparently inter- 
minable argument, but at length the day began to decline s0 
rapidly that it was difficult to distinguish the print. Eagerly 


* Then, as unfortunately now, in the power of any indifferent speaker.—Ed. 
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availing himself of the heaven-sent means of escape, George III. 
begged that he might be excused the rest. Nothing daunted, 
however, by the signs of the King’s fatigue, Lord George extracted 
the royal word of honour that he would finish the pamphlet, and 
having obtained this concession, at length took his departure. 

To some enlightened and benevolent minds it seemed desirable 
about this time that certain penalties and disabilities suffered by 
the Roman Catholics since the time of William III. should be 
repealed. A Bill “ to prevent the further growth of Popery ” had 
been passed in that reign, some clauses of which were, as Sir 
George Savile, who moved for leave to bring in the Relief Act, 
said, entirely opposed to the principles of Protestantism. Framed 
in the most moderate spirit, only certain clauses were named for 
absolute repeal ; and, at the end of a temperate and well-reasoned 
speech, Sir George instanced, as an inducement to the House, the 
loyal and peaceful behaviour of those who had for so long suffered 
such intolerable persecution. The clauses to which he objected 
were: the liability of all Popish priests and Jesuits to perpetual 
imprisonment should they take upon themselves the education of 
youth, or the keeping of schools in the realm, or should they 
officiate in their places of worship; the forfeiture of Popish heirs 
educated abroad and whose estates devolved upon the next 
Protestant heir, powers being given to the son or other nearest 
relative—being a Protestant—to take possession of the father’s 
or other relation’s estate, during the life of the real proprietor ; 
and the depriving of Papists from acquiring any legal property 
by purchase. 

Sir George Savile was a Whig, and a man respected by both 
parties; and his speech was so full of good sense and feeling, so 
moderate and well considered, that the motion was carried without 
a dissentient voice, and the Bill was passed. Many Roman 
Catholics of all grades came forward to express their gratitude 
for this gracious and benevolent act, and with the most ardent 
professions of attachment to the King and the Government; and 
the expected good effects of the indulgence seemed in a fair way 
of being realised. This Act, however, did not extend to Scotland ; 
and no sooner did it become law in England than the Roman 
Catholics there, naturally desirous of partaking in the benefits of 
their co-religionists, sent a petition to Parliament praying that 
they might be included in the Relief Act. No sooner was this 
known than the rumour was bruited about that the Legislature 
contemplated granting their prayer, and the Scotch people at once 
became exasperated at the prospect of the victims being delivered 
from what they deemed merited sufferings. Associations were 
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formed, meetings convened, speeches made, and pamphlets pub- 
lished, and the whole of Scotland thrilled with rancorous 
indignation. 

It was resolved to send a counter petition to oppose the 
Roman Catholics, and a form was promptly prepared, setting 
forth all the advantages that had accrued to Christianity in 
general and Protestantism in particular by the persecutions and 
humiliations suffered by their Popish brethren, and praying their 
rulers to resist the threatened remission of their penalties. One 
leaflet in particular appeared in Edinburgh which stirred the people 
to their depths. It was as follows :— 


“Men anp Breturen,—Whoever shall find this letter, will take 
it as a warning to meet at Leith Wynd on Wednesday next, to 
pull down that pillar of Popery lately erected there. 

“(Signed) A ProresTant.” 


“ P.S.—Please read this carefully, keep it clean, and drop it 
somewhere else—addressed to every Protestant into whose 
hands this shall come.—Jan. 1st, 1779.” 


In Leith Wynd a Roman Catholic bishop resided, and it was, 


perhaps correctly, surmised that there existed under his roof a 
chapel. 

What with angry resolutions, violent pamphlets and handbills, 
the population were worked up into such a state of exasperation, 
that on the 2nd February, 1779, their fury exploded with irre- 
pressible wrath. Nor did they confine their acts of vengeance to 
Roman Catholics alone. Protestants who were suspected of sympa- 
thizing with the unpopular religion were marked as victims for 
their deeds of violence. The magistrates assembled, together 
with a regiment of fencibles ; but they were powerless to restrain 
the mob, who destroyed the bishop’s house, as well as those of 
many other suspects. Unable or afraid to take decided measures, 
the magistrates, to their disgrace, assured the people that no repeal 
of the penal laws against Papists should take place, and quiet was 
temporarily restored. Other Scottish towns, encouraged by the 
metropolitan success, took the same steps, with the same result; 
and Lord Weymouth, the Home Secretary, wrote confirming the 
assurances given them by their Syndics. So much did the Roman 
Catholics suffer during this agitated period from the hands of 
their Christian Scottish brethren, that they deemed it prudent to 
memorialize Parliament again—not for the relief that had been 
won for their fellow-sufferers, but for the immediate protection 
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of their own lives and properties. Burke was their medium, and 
on the 18th March he laid their petition before the House; and 
it was on this occasion that Lord George made his first appear- 
ance in the character of the Champion of the Protestant privilege 
to persecute Papists.* 

In August Lord George visited Edinburgh, and was there 
received with the most extravagant expressions of welcome and 
confidence. Undeserved honours always turn the heads of the 
recipients, and Lord George was no exception to this rule. 
Flattered at the ovation accorded to him, he by his incendiary 
speeches and appeals fanned the smouldering fire of Scottish 
anger, and on returning to London deliberately proceeded to sow 
the seeds of similar wrathful fanaticism there. 

The reception he had met with in Edinburgh induced the 
“Protestant Association ”—jealous of the success with which 
Scotland had opposed the Relief Act on their own behalf—to 
nominate him their President, a post which he accepted in an evil 
moment for all concerned. This Association had been formed in 
February, 1778, for the purpose of opposing the Act of Con- 
cessions, and contained a multitude of persons of all ranks and 
grades, but more especially of the lower. By sermons, placards, 
pamphlets, ballads and handbills they incessantly endeavoured 
to arouse popular indignation against the Roman Catholics. The 
lower classes were told that both King and Ministers were to be 
assassinated by the Pope’s orders, and that 20,000 Jesuits were 
hidden in the caves of Surrey ready to blow up the banks and 
bed of the Thames, so as to drown out London and Westminster. 
They made an “Appeal to the People of England,” stating that 
to “tolerate Popery is to be instrumental in the perdition of 
immortal souls” ... . “Popery is not only High Treason 
against King and State, but against God”... . “The present 
Act has put the Sword in the Papists’ hands, and England will 
be deluged with the blood of Martyrs.” 

After a few skirmishes in the House, Lord George Gordon 
on the 5th May presented a petition from Plymouth for the 
Repeal of Sir George Savile’s Act, but little heed was paid to it. 

Indignant at what he was pleased to condemn as weakness, 
Lord George called a meeting of the Protestant Association at 
Coachmakers’ Hall, Foster Lane, on the 29th May, and in a 
fanatical and imflammatory speech asserted that alarming pro- 


* In the month of April the sum of £1600 was awarded by arbitration 
to the Roman Catholics of Edinburgh, which sum was paid by that city. 
Nineteen rioters were apprehended, examined, and set at liberty. 
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gress was being made in Popery, and the only way to stem the 
tide was by going in a firm, manly and resolute manner to the 
House of Commons and showing their representatives that they 
were resolved to maintain their religious freedom with their lives. 
As for him, he said, he was determined to throw in his part and 
run all hazards with and for the people; and if they proved 
themselves too lukewarm, and less than 20,000 of his fellow- 
citizens attended him on the appointed day, he would refuse to 
present their petition. A resolution was then passed that the 
whole body of the Association should meet on the following 
Friday, June 2nd, in St. George’s-in-the-Fields, to accompany 
Lord George to the House of Commons to present the Protestant 
petition. Many temperate men and good Protestants no less 
desirous of the welfare of their religion than the fanatics refused 
their support, anticipating some of the dangers which resulted. 

Lord George invited “all true Protestants of Great Britain” 
and “all friends of civil and religious liberty” to meet him to 
support the Protestant interest, and exhorted all who had not 
already signed the petition to attend at his house in Welbeck 
Street, where it lay for further signatures. The people, he added, 
were all to be dressed in their best, and to be distinguished 
by the wearing of a blue cockade. He declared that the King 
was a papist at heart, and had violated the Coronation Oath, and 
“had placed himself in the same predicament as James II. after 
his abdication.” 

Lord George need have been under no apprehension lest the 
numbers stipulated by him as a condition of his patronage 
should fall short, for by ten o’clock on the morning of Friday, 
June 2nd, an enormous multitude had assembled at the appointed 
rendezvous. All the shops in the neighbourhood were closed, for 
the gathering together of such a throng of people was in 
itself a sufficient cause of uneasiness in the breasts of orderly and 
peaceable people ; and as the mob arrived from every quarter, 
wearing the blue cockade, and many bearing banners of the same 
colour inscribed with mottoes inimical to Popery, the noise of 
this enormous assemblage—estimated at from 60,000 to 100,000 
people—is described as resembling the surging of the waves of the 
sea. Every unit of the crowd seemed labouring under the most 
intense excitement, which found vent in various ways—some in 
singing hymns, some in wildly shouting the words inscribed on 
the banners they carried; whilst the mere fact of such an as- 
semblage of human beings congregated together added to the 
electric excitement with which the very air seemed charged. At 

twelve o’clock the scouts who were posted on the outskirts of the 
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crowd to give the first warning of Lord George’s arrival announced 
his approach. Descending from his coach he passed through, the 
people standing expectant, whilst many of them broke out into 
a chorus to a hymn tune as he passed down the lines inspecting 
his vagabond battalions, who under the guidance and discipline 
of some of his selected followers had been drilled into semi- 
military order. Several bodies under suitable commanders 
occupied different parts of the field—each division formed by 
lines of nine men abreast—all decked with blue cockades, and the 
words “ No Popery ” on their floating blue ribands. 

The Petition, which had grown to such enormous propor- 
tions that one man was unable to carry it, was lifted on to 
men’s shoulders, and occupied a conspicuous place in the proces- 
sion. Those entrusted with the command of divisions presently, 
by preconcerted signals, ranged their men into three portions, 
and soon after Lord George’s arrival on the scene the word of 
command was given to march. Unfettered by anything but 
optional obedience to temporary and amateur authority, and 
thrilling with the burning fanaticism that had been kindled and 
quickened by their leader in his mad and incendiary speeches 
—a leader both morally and physically unfitted for the awful 
responsibility that from henceforth rested on his feeble shoulders 
—the living mass set out on their march to Westminster. Each 
of the three portions took a different route, and crossed the river 
by a different bridge—one by Blackfriars, the second by West- 
minster, and the third, preceded by Lord George in his coach, 
by London Bridge, that portion being three miles in extent. 

The whole multitude seems to have marched in perfect order 
and decorum—the three rivers of human beings flowing into 
every approach and avenue leading to the Houses of Parliament. 
Its arrival was proclaimed by an unanimous shout, described as 
being of such tremendous and terrible volume and portent as to 
fill the minds of all peaceable persons with dismay and alarm. 
It was about half-past two, and the members of Parliament 
began shortly after to arrive for the transaction of business. 
The Petition had been taken in and laid in the lobby of the 
House, into which place the crowd had penetrated, and but for 
the prompt closing of the door they would have flowed into the 
Chamber itself. The arrival of some of the Peers, who were about 
to assemble in their own Chamber, was the signal for the first 
breach of the peace. Blue banners waved from the tops of many 
of the adjacent houses as signals to the people which coaches 
they should attack. The first victim to their fury was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His coach was stopped and himself 
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compelled to alight. They saluted him with groans and hisses, 
forcing him to cry “ No Popery,” which he is described as having 
done in a feeble voice. The Lord President of the Council—Ear} 
Bathurst—an old and decrepit man, was dragged from his 
carriage and cruelly kicked, and it was with difficulty that he 
found refuge in the House. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s coach was next stopped, and, showing 
some symptoms of resenting the indignities offered him, he was 
dragged out, and a ruffian seized him by the throat till blood 
came from his mouth. He managed to get to a gentleman’s 
house, and escaped over the roof, while twenty or thirty of the 
mob were seeking for him below. Lord Mansfield—who was after 
to sit in judgment upon the author and abettor of all these 
outrages—was abused and insulted, and mud was thrown in his 
face. The Duke of Northumberland, the {Bishop of Lichfield, 
Lords Willoughby de Broke, Townshend, Hillsborough and many 
others were no less ill-used, and their coaches all demolished. 
With every insult the rabble became more and more outrageous, 
following the Lords to the door of their;House, which, however, 
had been fortunately barred. Such were only a few of the 
shameful assaults upon the Peers. The members of the House 
of Commons escaped with less damage, only two having been 
seriously attacked; but the presence of the miscreants in the 
lobby was a circumstance that added seriously to the threatening 
state of matters. Mr. Ellis, one of the attacked Members, was 
pursued, and narrowly escaped assassination ; and the mob pressed 
so violently against the door that divided them from the Chamber, 
that every moment it seemed imminent that it would break down 
and that the rabble would flood the House. 

Meantime Lord George Gordon had presented the petition, 
which was signed by 120,000 persons, and moved to have it 
brought up, Alderman Bull seconding the motion. This was 
granted. Lord George then asked to have it taken into im- 
mediate consideration ; and being told that the rules of the House 
did not permit it, he proceeded to divide the House, when six Ayes 
voted against 192 Noes. While this was proceeding he was 
repeatedly called on by Members to make an effort to disperse 
the mob ; but so far from complying with their requests, he kept 
running backwards and forwards from his place in the House—to 
the window—to the staircase on the lobby—frequently ad- 
dressing the multitude from one or the other, in language so far 
removed from conciliatory that he announced the’name of each 
Member that spoke against the cause, exciting the already half- 
frantic people to a further pitch of fury. He denounced Burke as 
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one of their chief enemies, he threatened Lord North, and exhorted 
his hearers to “continue steadfast to their glorious cause.” He 
promised himself to persevere, “though there was little to be 
hoped from the House of Commons.” The confusion and noise 
were bewildering. Members came out in the vain hope of 
appealing successfully to the mob, but it was impossible to hear 
anything but the clamour and hubbub of the rabble. Lord 
George’s name was described by a witness as being constantly 
“chimed ” by the crowd, while others pressed into the lobby 
shouting ‘“ Repeal, repeal, repeal.” 

While Lord George was in the midst of haranguing the people 
Colonel Murray, General Conway, and Colonel Holroyd advanced 
to remonstrate with him, telling him he was a disgrace to his 
family, and that Bedlam only was a fitting place for such conduct ; 
while Conway warned him that should the rabble break into the 
Chamber, “not into the heart of the first man that enters, but 
into yours I will plunge my sword.” 

“See,” said Lord George to his howling followers—* see how 
they strive to oppose the triumph of your cause.” 

There was a moment, Conway told Horace Walpole, when it 
seemed imminent that Members would be compelled to open the 
doors and fight their way through the mob sword in hand. 

The Assistant-Chaplain of the House, who seems to have kept 
his head better than many others, discovered Lord George at one 
moment, overcome with heat, fatigue and excitement, in the 
dining-room, where he had thrown himself on a chair and was 
seemingly half asleep. Addressing him peremptorily, the Chap- 
lain told him that he himself had heard men in the crowd assert 
that they would disperse if Lord George told them it was 
desirable they should do so. He assured him he was convinced 
that all depended on the attitude he would assume. Lord George 
preserved an absolute silence; and leaving the room, once more 
addressed the people in more inflammatory language than ever, 
instancing the success of the Scotch people in their object by 
resolution and riot. Taking hold of the Chaplain’s gown—he 
having followed him in the vain hope of controlling his mad folly— 
“See,” said he, “this is the Chaplain of this House. Ask him his 
opinion of the Popish Bill!” Justly indignant at this cowardly 
attempt to turn the people’s wrath upon him, the Chaplain told 
him angrily that every disastrous consequence would rest on his 
head. One of the mob then asked him if they should leave the 
lobby. He told them to use their own judgment, and do what 
they saw fit for their own cause. 


A hot discussion was during this scene of confusion proceeding 
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in the House of Lords. By the timely and judicious exertions 
of Sir Francis Molyneux the incursion of the mob had been 
prevented. The Duke of Richmond, Lord Shelburne and many 
others animadverted in the severest terms upon the supineness 
of the Government, who, said Lord Shelburne, “had been 
warned of the threatened storm, and had yet taken no pre- 
cautions to prevent disturbance.” And while the full force of 
the Peers’ denunciations was proceeding, Lord Boston, fresh from 
the hands of the sovereign people—his clothes in tatters, his bag 
gone, his face bleeding—entered the House, and for a short time all 
attention was centred in his plight. The discussion was however 
shortly resumed when Lord Hillsborough, a member of the 
Government, angrily asserted that notice had been given to the 
civil powers, and certain magistrates had received instructions; 
the truth, Horace Walpole solemnly asserts, being that the Cabinet 
Council of the preceding day (Thursday) authorized Lord North 
to prepare the civil officers to take measures to keep the peace, 
and that he (Lord North) forgot to do so till two o’clock of the 
next day—that same day—when the procession had nearly 
arrived at Westminster. 

The two magistrates who represented the civil powers were 
indicated as being present, and were questioned, and denied 
receiving any instructions whatever. In short it was the old 
story, and every one implicated tried to lay the blame on each 
other. But meanwhile the foe was actually as well as meta- 
phorically at the gates—the danger was very imminent—and 
these scenes were. but the prologue to the drama, or rather to 
the tragedy, that followed. A written order was hastily delivered 
to the justices empowering them to take means to disperse the 
rabble, and the House adjourned. The concourse of people did 
not disperse till between nine and ten, when a detachment of 
Life Guards arrived and scattered them with but little difficulty. 

Never before in any reign or under any circumstances had so 
alarming and humiliating a spectacle been witnessed in the realm 
—Lords and Commons imprisoned in their own palace, bereft of 
power, authority, and dignity, by a furious and irresponsible mob ; 
the town given up to the tender mercies of a ruffianly and degraded 
rabble, who by the success of each fresh outrage gained renewed 
confidence in their own power, and less control over their own 
passions. Quitting the neighbourhood of Westminster, and 
dividing themselves as in the morning, one portion proceeded to 
the Sardinian Embassy in Duke-street, Lincoln’s Inn, where they 
pulled down the altar and destroyed the contents of the chapel, 
while the other portion did the same to the Bavarian Embassy. 
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Two silver lamps were stolen from the former, and when the 
engines arrived to quench the fire that had been kindled to destroy 
the edifice, the people prevented their being used, until a com- 
pany of Foot Guards arrived, that had been fetched by a gentle- 
man—a Mr. Bearcroft—from Somerset-street Barracks. Colonel 
Wynyard, the Commanding-officer, caused all persons found inside 
the chapel to be arrested, and forming his men round three deep 
made a prison of the street. 

Thirteen were arrested and taken to the Savoy, and amongst 
them a Russian officer who was liberated the next day, when they 
were all examined, some remanded, one discharged, and five sent 
to Newgate. Mr. Bearcroft was duly warned that his house 
would be destroyed for the part he had taken. It was so, and all 
its contents burned in the streets. It seems incredible that in the 
face of such alarming incidents no effort should have been made 
by the authorities to suppress the ever-growing tumults, save by 
sending a handful of soldiers to some spot already infested by the 
rioters, and who irritated without subduing them. So it was, 
however. After pausing on Saturday they assembled on Sunday 
in Moorgate-street, and with the now established cry of “ No 
Popery” soon gathered together a large number of idlers and 
roughs, and attacking a Roman Catholic Chapel in Ropemaker’s 
Walk demolished its contents. A company of Guards appearing, 
they decamped. No person up to now had been killed by the 
soldiery ; and, probably encouraged by this fact, the mob re- 
assembled on Monday and commenced burning, plundering, and 
destroying as they moved along, and gaining assurance at every 
step, vowed vengeance on all who opposed their progress. Some 
carried trophies of the pillages of Friday and Sunday, and paraded 
before Lord George’s house, afterwards burning them in an 
adjacent field. Again dividing themselves, one party went to 
Wapping, another to Smithfield, and a third to Sir George 
Savile’s house, which they gutted, together with those of two 
other gentlemen—Messrs. Moberley and Rainforth—who had given 
evidence at the examination of the thirteen arrested rioters. 

The five who had been committed to Newgate had been escorted 
there by a file of Guards, who were pelted and stoned by the mob 
during the execution of their duty. The soldiers behaved with 
the greatest forbearance ; still, so much did the rabble fear them, 
that each section of the mob stationed scouts to watch all the 
approaches to the spot on which they were operating, so that 
they might on the first alarm of their proximity decamp. On 
this day—Monday—a Proclamation was issued by the Govyern- 
ment, offering a reward of £500 for the apprehension of those 
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concerned in the destruction of the Sardinian and Bavarian 
Embassies’; and the Protestant Association circulated a handbill, 
requesting all true Protestants to show their attachment to the 
cause by “legal and decent deportment ” ; while Lord George, not 
to be behindhand, disseminated one on his own account, disclaim- 
ing all complicity with the riots, recommending peace and order, 
and promulgating the most Christianlike injunctions for good 
behaviour. But the arm of the law was paralyzed, and no decided 
measures were resorted to by the amazed and incapable Govern- 
ment. 

The following day, Tuesday, the 6th, was that upon which the 
Houses of Parliament were to meet again. All the military in 
the town were ordered on duty there and at the Tower; but in 
spite of these precautions Lord Sandwich’s coach, which was 
conveying him to the House of Lords, was stopped on its way 
thither, himself assaulted, and severely wounded in the face. He 
was rescued with difficulty, and escorted by soldiers to his own 
residence. 

Crowds again assembled before both Houses, and were fully as 
numerous and threatening as on the previous Friday. Seeming 
more orderly at first, they speedily became tumultuous, and 
it was deemed prudent to cause a detachment of Foot Guards to 
occupy Westminster Hall, the doors of which were then closed 
to prevent the mob from entering. Several of the Members, 
amongst whom was Burke, walked down to the House, and were 
surrounded by some of the more orderly and respectable of the 
malcontents, who expostulated with them for supporting the 
obnoxious Bill. Entering the House, Burke spoke with indignant 
fire and eloquence of the humiliating condition of public affairs— 
of the “ bludgeoned mob ” awaiting them in the streets, while a 
military force with fixed bayonets had to guard them at their 
door. 

Resolutions were passed, one being an assertion of Members’ 
privileges ; a second voted for a Committee to enquire into the 
late and present outrages, and for the discovery of their authors 
and promoters ; a third for a prosecution by the Attorney-General ; 
and a fourth voted an address to the King for the reimbursement 
of the foreign Ministers to the amount of damage they had 
sustained by the riots. They agreed also to consider the 
petitions from many of His Majesty’s Protestant Subjects. The 
Lords met likewise, but the state of tumult, together with the 
fact that they had to be guarded by a military force, and that the 
First Lord had been severely wounded by the rabble, decided them 
to adjourn, which they did, to the 19th. Intelligence of confla- 
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grations in the City was also received by the House of Commons, 
and a hasty adjournment took place there also. Meantime Lord 
George, in spite of his appeals in the cause of peace and goodwill 
before mentioned, had been in his place in the House wearing the 
blue cockade ostentatiously in his hat. One of the Members, 
Colonel Herbert, indignantly declared that if he did not at once 
remove the insignia of riot he would himself cross the House and 
compel him to doso. At this one or two of Lord George's 
supporters—there were but six in all—interfered, and he being 
unwilling to give it up, it was forced from him. During the 
discussion that ensued he once more attempted to leave the 
House to address the populace, but he was forcibly detained. 
Sir George Osborne went out and warned them that unless they 
dispersed, the Militia had orders to fire upon them. “ We will 
repel force by force,” they replied. 

Justice Hyde launched a body of cavalry amongst them, and he 
having besides this made himself obnoxious by helping to rescue 
Lord Sandwich from their hands, one Jackson, a sailor, hoisted a 
black and red flag, and heading the mob, marched to Lisle-street, 
where Mr. Hyde’s house was situated. A party of Guards was 
sent after them, but too late to avert the mischief. When the 
house had been destroyed, Jackson in a stentorian voice called out 
“To Newgate ahoy !” and once more placing himself at their head, 
led the rabble down Holborn to rescue their imprisoned comrades. 

The principal keeper of the gaol, Mr. Akerman, had been 
warned that they contemplated visiting the prison and liberating 
the prisoners ; and he, being a resolute and fearless man, took 
every precaution that the emergency seemed to call for, and, 
relying on the enormous strength of the walls and defences, 
probably believed that even if he and his companions chanced to 
fall into their hands and got roughly treated, at least the prison 
would be proof against their attacks. The sequel showed their 
error. Akerman bolted and barred every opening to his dwelling 
—which formed an outer part of the gaol—and awaited their 
arrival. By seven o'clock the street was filled with the horde of 
tramping miscreants, who were preceded by thirty men, walking 
three abreast, each carrying a crowbar, or a sledge-hammer or a 
pickaxe, and all tools necessary to carry out their design, which 
tools had been sacked from shops on their march. The multitude 
that followed had all the appearance of being perfectly organized. 
One of them, clearly acting from preconcerted instructions, 
knocked at Mr. Akerman’s door; no one replying to the 
summons he ran down the steps of the house, bowed to the 
crowd, pointed significantly to the door, and retired. 
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Akerman appeared at a window and shouted his refusal either 
to yield up his charges or to surrender the place. He then 
escaped through the gaol and made his way to the sheriffs, to seek 
the assistance of the magistrates, who still hung back. The Lord 
Mayor, one Brackley Kenneth, proved himself utterly inefficient 
and cowardly in the emergency—unable to grapple with a 
difficulty—which, however, had proved an equally tough one to 
more spirited and intelligent men than he. 

The crowd now deliberately divided itself: one part attacked 
Akerman’s dwelling, the second went to the felons’ door, and the 
third to the debtors’. Bludgeons quickly demolished Akerman’s 
windows, and a “ mad Quaker, the son of a rich corn factor, wearing 
a mariner’s jacket, drove a scaffold pole like a battering-ram 
through the shutters. Mounting on his shoulders, a lad rammed 
in the broken shutter with his own head. A chimney-sweep was 
the first in, and was wildly cheered by the mob. He was closely 
followed by the Quaker, who directly after appeared at the first- 
floor window. The door was forced open and all the contents of 
the house pitched out, a heap made, and set on fire. It is a 
curious instance of the way that the wild fire of contagion had 
run through the whole town, that all this time there were 
standing round, a circle of well-dressed men, who encouraged the 
rioters by every means in their power. 

Many of the actors in this special scene appeared to have lost 
all control over their actions, and literally and actually to have 
gone mad. One Sims, a tripe-man, rushing up tothe great gate 
of the Old Bailey—a ponderous and apparently impregnable 
tower of strength—swore desperately that it should fall. From 
this moment there was no pause in the people’s fury. Like 
demons suddenly let loose they rushed upon the gate with sledge- 
hammers and pickaxes, hurling their combined strength and fury 
upon it to demolish the stubborn and apparently immovable 
barrier. Many belonging to the more respectable classes—shop- 
men, servants—seemed to catch the horrid infection, and added 
blow to blow to demolish they hardly knew what, with a fury 
whose cause it was not possible to trace. 

Now it was that the Gordon riots reached their climax, and 
continued at high-water mark until the following Thursday. 
Several times the gates caught fire, and as many did the turnkeys 
who stood the siege inside push,down with broomsticks the 
burning furniture which had been piled there by the mob, and 
swill them with water to keep the lead from melting that soldered 
the hinges. It was all in vain; the flames had now well-nigh 
demolished that part of the prison that was inhabited by Akerman, 
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and had spread to the lodge, then to the chapel, and one after the 
other to the different wards. The horrors of the scene were in- 
creased by tne terror of the unhappy prisoners, who, all manacled 
and fettered, believed that they must be burnt to death. Their 
cries and oaths mingled with the rabble’s, whose efforts to get at 
them became more and more desperate. The supreme moment 
arrived—the ponderous gate at length yielded—and the whole 
mass of people flooded the gaol. The prisoners rushed to and fro, 
beating the walls and bars; while the glare of the fire and the 
confusion and din exceeded in horror all that could be imagined or 
described in Dante’s ‘ Hell.’ But, like the gate, the bars yielded, 
the walls were partially demolished; and amid yells, cheers, and 
screams, three hundred prisoners stood released from their incar- 
ceration. Some were dragged out by their liberators senseless and 
bleeding, some were conducted away by their friends in the crowd, 
and some were seen lifted by their sympathizers on to horses, 
encumbered with their fetters and shackles. The engines, at their 
best of little more use than tea-kettles, arrived. The fire raged, 
the mob yelled and whooped; and that no incident should be 
wanting in the dramatic effect, an opening was made in the crowd, 
and there, in a coach drawn by some of his bludgeoners, appeared 
Lord George Gordon, bowing complacently to the populace. 

Years later, when it was resolved upon to drain the lake that 
occupied the present site of the gardens in St. James’s Square, the 
keys of Newgate were discovered lying at the bottom, where they 
had presumably been flung by some guilty and terrified rioter 
after the tumults had subsided. 

That same night, Tuesday, 6th, while these scenes were pro- 
ceeding at Newgate, another mob had attacked Lord Mansfield’s 
house in Bloomsbury Square. They forced their way into this 
magnificent mansion, which contained not only beautiful pictures 
and works of art, but an invaluable library, and a treasure store 
of rare MSS. These were all pitched out of the windows and 
destroyed—women and children assisting in the wholesale 
annihilation. Lord and Lady Mansfield escaped by the back 
door, or they would in all probability have fallen victims to the 
insensate fury of the mob. A file of foot soldiers arrived, drew 
up near the blazing pile which had been made of these effects, 
but appear to have taken little heed of the rioters. Some Life 
Guards arrived, and then the mob was fired on and six people 
killed. With banners flying and triumphant shouts and yells 
they took their way to Caen Wood, Lord Mansfield’s residence at 
Hampstead; but finding it protected by the soldiery, they made 
no serious attempts upon it. Another portion proceeded from 
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Bloomsbury to Mr. Langdale’s, 2 Roman Catholic distiller in 
Holborn. 

An enormous concourse of people assembled here, attacked the 
buildings, and fired them. They seized the vats and barrels 
containing the spirits manufactured there, and emptied all their 
contents at hazard. Hundreds drank themselves into insensibility, 
and not a few to death. Some—too intoxicated to lift themselves 
up from where they fell—were trampled to death. Others perished 
in the flames. More met their deaths during this episode than 
were otherwise killed during the whole of the six days’ riots. 
The gutters ran with gin, brandy, and spirits of all kinds, and the 
people—men, women, and children—lay themselves down to imbibe 
the fiery liquid. 

On this day an attack had been made on the Bank—an attempt 
which was repulsed by John Wilkes and the soldiers on guard. 
The anxiety and fears of the Government seem to have been 
roused by this incident, which, however, had been threatened for 
some time. The metropolis, so long absolutely at the mercy of 
the lawless ruffians, now saw a prospect of deliverance. 

The rabble, emboldened by the impunity with which their 
criminal acts had been treated, had sent notice of their approach 
to the officers of the public buildings, and messages to Wedder- 
burn, Lords Stormont, Ashburnham, and several others of the 
Ministry, warning them of their intentions. The houses of the 
Ministers, however, were now protected by the military, and 
wherever this proved to be the case the mob considered discretion 
to be the better part of valour. They had announced their 
intention of visiting the Fleet prison on the Tuesday night, and 
of freeing the prisoners; and it is amongst the curious facts of 
this happily, hitherto, unique episode of London’s history that 
these unfortunate prisoners begged piteously that they might not 
be rescued at night, as many of the poor creatures had no other 
asylum than the sheltering roof of their miserable gaol. Thus it 
happened that it was on Wednesday that the burning of the Fleet 
prison and the liberation of its inmates were effected. Horace 
Walpole asserts that but little excitement prevailed in the 
fashionable quarters of London, and that the amusements there 
proceeded without check, though there were passages in his 
letters written at the time that point to this allegation as being 
at all events an exaggerated one. It would indeed be difficult to 
describe the alarm and dismay that pervaded the greater part of 
the town. A wild rumour was disseminated, and found credence 
with many, that the rioters contemplated opening the doors of 
Bedlam and releasing the maniacs incarcerated there, and that 
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they were about to liberate the wild beasts that were then 
enchained in the Tower. 

It was said that the King had been kidnapped—murdered— 
that the palace was burned—and a thousand reports of all sorts 
were circulated, none of which were impossible, or even unlikely, 
in the existing state of things. Seventy-two private houses, four 
gaols, and property to the amount of £180,000 were destroyed. 
Later on compensation from the public purse, in pursuance of a 
vote in the House of Commons, was awarded to those who had 
suffered. The sum was levied upon various wards in the City, and 
upon the Southwark and county boroughs. Lord Mansfield and 
Sir George Savile refused all indemnification. 

We have up to this time (Wednesday) concerned ourselves 
entirely with the doings of the mob and the Parliament. Let us 
now examine a little the proceedings of the King and the 
Council. Of all the statesmen upon whom lay the enormous 
weight of responsibility involved in the preservation of the public 
safety, the King alone stood firm and undaunted at this critical 
juncture. Although the timidity and pusillanimity of those who 
were bound to assist him with their counsel and support filled him 
with anxiety and distress of mind, he did not shrink from the duty 
thus unfairly laid upon him. But for his resolution and firmness 
it is probable that the disgraceful scenes that had been enacted 
without check or hindrance for five days would have continued 
still longer ; it is even possible that a large portion of the capital 
would have been destroyed. 

The King convened a meeting of the Privy Council for this day 
(Wednesday), at which he presided. There were two questions 
upon which he and his Ministers were at variance: first, what 
amount of ill-behaviour on the part of the rioters could warrant a 
magistrate in giving an order to the military to fire on the mob ; 
and second, whether previous to giving such order it was im- 
perative that the Riot Act should be read. On this point the 
Ministry were divided, and would probably have remained divided, 
but for the resolute action of the Monarch. Lord Bathurst, the 
President of the Council, and Sir Fletcher Norton, the Speaker, 
supported his views; while all the other Ministers insisted that 
not only should the Act be read, but that an hour must intervene 
between its reading and the order to fire. Indignant at this hesi- 
tation and cowardice, George III. announced his intention of acting 
upon his own responsibility should his Ministers refuse to support 
him. He was fully alive to the odium that would almost certainly 
attach itself to him should he alone authorize the severe measures 
he knew were imperative, but the King possessed the courage of 
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his opinions as well as the dignity of his order. He announced 
that as his Council refused him their assistance, he would act 
without it. He would, he said, mount his horse, head his Guards, 
and in person disperse the rioters. 

“There shall be one,” he said, with emphasis and emotion—“ one 
I can answer for, that will do his duty.” 

It was the sixth day of the riots, and the danger was still 
growing. At the moment that the Council was breaking up, 
Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, and then the King’s 
Attorney-General, appeared upon the scene. The King at once 
addressed him, and putting the facts concisely before him, charged 
him to answer in his character of Attorney-General. Wedderburn 
promptly and positively endorsed the Sovereign’s opinion; and 
thus fortified, the Privy Councillors reluctantly assented to an 
Order in Council being sent to Lord Amherst, the Commander-in- 
Chief, at once to disperse the rioters without any further warrant 
from the civil powers. Later Lord Mansfield, the most eminent 
lawyer of the day, supported these views in a powerful and 
eloquent speech in the House of Lords. 

A camp of 10,000 men was formed in Hyde Park on the night 
of Wednesday, ten militia regiments being summoned to aid nine 
regiments of regulars. All the militia regiments but two were 
encamped in Hyde Park and in St. James’s Park and in the 
gardens of Montagu House, now the British Museum. To this 
significant menace the miscreants at once succumbed, and in 
twenty-four hours the town, which in many parts bore the 
appearance of having stood a siege, became quiet, the mob betook 
themselves to their refuges, and people began to breathe more 
freely. The fact may not be without interest to the cynical, that 
John Wilkes on this occasion prominently espoused the cause of law 
and order. His diary exists in the British Museum, detailing his 
services. At the head of a band of armed citizens he defended an 
attack on Blackfriars Bridge, upon which, since 1766, an unpopular 
toll of one hulfpenny had been levied on foot passengers ; and in con- 
sequence of this the toll-house was marked for destruction, and 
was, together with bar, books, and accounts, burned. Several 
men were thrown into the river during the encounter. The 
“ Wilkes and Liberty” tumults that had taken place twelve years 
prior to Lord George Gordon’s efforts in the same direction had 
apparently assuaged the thirst of that so-called patriot for riots 
and sedition; or at all events—and this is sufficient for our 
purpose—of such riots of which he was not himself the hero and 
apotheosis. John Wilkes in short had ceased for some years to be 
a rebellious “ patriot,” and had blossomed into a law-abiding 
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Alderman, having filled first the posts of Alderman and Sheriff, 
in 1774 the not unremunerative office of Lord Mayor, and finally 
in 1779 the extremely lucrative one of Chamberlain of the City of 
London. He helped to disperse a mob in Fleet Street, and did 
duty on the night of Lord George’s arrest in St. Sepulchre’s 
Churchyard. 

The following is said to be a true copy of the return made to 
Lord Amherst of those who were killed and wounded during the 
six days’ tumults : 


By light horse ° ; . , - 101 





By troops and guards . , ° . 109 
Died in hospitals . ‘ ‘ ° - 7% 
Prisoners under care. ‘ ‘ + ae 

Total 458 


To these must be added those who perished by accident, those 
who drank themselves to death at Langdale’s distillery, and those 
who expiated their crimes on the gallows. 

On the 9th another meeting of the Privy Council was held, 
and a warrant issued for Lord George Gordon’s arrest. The 
messengers charged with the execution of this duty repaired to 
his house, gained easy admission, and informing him of their 
business, he af once entered a hackney coach and was driven to 
the Horse Guards. A squadron of light horse were stationed in 
the adjoining street in case of resistance. A long examination 
before the Secretaries of State and other members of the Privy 
Council ensued, and Lord George was finally despatched to the 
Tower, his coach surrounded by far the greatest number of 
Guards that had ever before escorted a prisoner of State. On this 
same day Mr. Fisher, the Secretary of the Protestant Association, 
was arrested and examined, but he was liberated. 

On the 19th there was a debate in the House of Commons, 
when Fox, while supporting the address to the Throne, which 
was one of thanks for the measures taken by the King for the 
restoration of public order, severely blamed the inaction of the 
Government. Burke also declaimed vehemently against the 
rioters, and lauded the Relief Bill which they desired to repeal. 
He also animadverted in forcible terms on those in power, 
asserting that the King’s Bench prison might have escaped 
destruction had attention been paid to certain information sent 
to the Commander-in-Chief; while the sensitive and scandalized 
Wilkes declared that had the Chief Magistrate done his duty 
much mischief would have been averted. In the House of Peers 
Lord Mansfield bestowed the great weight of his approval and 
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advocacy upon the measures taken by the King, basing his 
opinion upon his profound legal knowledge. The metropolis, he 
declared, would have been burned but for the Sovereign’s de- 
cisive action; and the assistance of the military was not only 
timely, but strictly in accordance with the law. The soldiers, 
he said, whether wearing red coats or brown, had acted as 
citizens. 

On the 28th June, 1785, rioters were tried at the Old Bailey. 
Thirty-five were capitally convicted, and forty-three were acquit- 
ted. One woman—a negress—was executed, and another woman 
was sentenced to be whipped for stealing a pewter cup. Seventeen 
of the condemned rioters were respited, and eighteen were hanged. 

The correspondence, if that word is not a misnomer when the 
written communication is all on one side, which passed,between 
Lord Stormont, one of the Secretaries of State, and the Lord 
Mayor during the progress of the riots was published, but it 
did not redound to the credit of either. Lord Stormont urgently 
exhorted the First Magistrate to take drastic measures for the 
repression of the tumults, but by carefully avoiding, however, to 
indicate in words the nature of the course thus ambiguously 
recommended, he contrived to elude any responsibility that might 
follow on his advice being taken. The Lord Mayor, however, 
proved equal to the occasion, and took the simple and effectual 
method of not answering the letters; and when urged on this 
point assured Lord Stormont—by message, and with a vagueness 
that rivalled Lord Stormont’s—that “he would use his best 
endeavours to this end.” For some unexplained reason—possibly 
in order that popular feeling might have time to calm down— 
Lord George’s trial did not take place for eight months after these 
events. During this time the stringent and severe rules that 
had been at first laid down for his safe keeping were very much 
relaxed, and he was permitted many indulgences. 

On the day appointed for trial he was conveyed from the Tower 
to the Court ot King’s Bench. The streets were filled with 
spectators, and coaches lined the highway. Attired in a suit of 
black velvet he entered the Hall with a firm air and a not 
undignified deportment. When the jury were challenged he 
objected smilingly to a ropemaker, because, he said, “he was 
interested professionally in the result.” 

The indictment was a long one. He was charged with levying 
war against the King’s Majesty . . . to effect by force an alteration 
in the law of thecountry. This, of course, involved high treason. 
The Judge was the Lord Chief Justice—Lord Mansfield—himself 
one of the greatest sufferers from the actions of the prisoner. 
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Counsel for the Crown were the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General, while the Hon. Thomas Erskine and Mr, Ken- 


a yon defended Lord George. The trial lasted from eight o’clock 
ly a.m. on Monday to five a.m. on Tuesday. Many witnesses were 
3 ealled for the Crown, and the evidence given by them was to all 
. appearance conclusive and incontrovertible. 

All the genius and eloquence of Mr. Erskine—a young 
y. lawyer whose right to distinction was first achieved on this 
t- occasion—were brought to bear upon the defence of his unworthy 
- client, whose indisputable guilt was doubtless but one more 


incentive to exertion to extricate him from his emergency; and 
d | added another laurel to the young orator’s wreath of victory. In 
the excitement of the moment he permitted himself to overstep 








. the limits prescribed by usage to prisoners’ counsel, and called 
d God to witness the innocence of his client’s actions. ‘“ He who 
it could blame such honest and artless conduct is a ruffian,” he 
ly concluded. We believe that only once since has any eminent 
“ counsel indulged in such an irregularity. This was in the case of 
to the murder of Lord William Russell, when Charles Phillips called 
y God to witness the innocence of Courvoisier.* 
t The Lord Chief Justice summed up and addressed the jury. 
r, It cannot be sufficiently impressed upon the mind of English- 
al men proud of qualities of the great men of their country, that, 
is flinging aside all feeling of personal resentment and sense of 
— injury, Lord Mansfield, if he erred at all in his dignified and 
st} OU admirable charge, erred on the side of mercy. 
ly . With a lofty wisdom he explained the law, and while denying 
nal that Sir G. Savile’s Bill encouraged Popery, he affirmed it to be an 
- erroneous religion and one that should be restrained. Judges are, 
at no doubt, bound to act impartially; but this was an instance 
h where stern severity would have seemed almost inevitable. He 
summed up a clear, enlightened and moderate speech by stating 
- - that the case depended on two points: one was whether the 
h multitude assembled and committed deeds of violence with intent 
of ¥ to terrify the Legislature into compliance with their desire that 
ot the Act be repealed. If their opinion were in the negative, the 
" prisoner should be acquitted. The other was: Did the prisoner 
“ incite the insurrection intending to enforce a repeal of the law? 
He stated that he purposely avoided making observations, leaving 
g them to form their own opinion; and if they were not fully 
- satisfied of his guilt on this point they were to acquit him. The 
" jury retired, and returning into Court after half-an-hour's 
If deliberation, pronounced the verdict of Not Guilty. 


* Mr. Erskine became Lord Chancellor in 1806, 
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The Protestant Association was jubilant, and wrote Lord 
George fulsome and congratulatory laudations, teeming with 
texts, ascribing the glory of his acquittal to Divine interposition, 
and charging him “to walk before God in the land of the living.” 
The riots, the Association asserted, were begun by the Papists in 
order to injure the sacred cause; and it pointed out that not one 
Protestant petitioner out of the 44,000 was “either apprehended, 
tried, convicted, executed, or killed,” whilst in every one of these 
predicaments Papists were to be found. Lord George responded 
in the same key, calling God to witness that he had had no part 
in the tumults. 

Entirely unabashed by the estimation in which he was held by 
all reasonable and reputable persons, he continued to keep him- 
self before the public. Every effort was made by his brother the 
Duke of Gordon and other relatives to induce him to retire into 
private life, but in vain. He was resolved to quaff the bowl of 
notoriety to the dregs. Immediately after his acquittal he tried 


. to obtain audience of the King, and failing in this, he applied for 


the same fayour’to the Prince of Wales, but here also he was 
refused. In 1782 he visited Paris, and was there presented to 
Marie Antoinette. During his stay he formed a friendship with 
the impostor Cagliostro, in whose wiles and arts he became in- 
volved, Cagliostro being one of the causes of his ultimate incar- 
ceration in Newgate. 

Soon after his return he protested against the restoration of their 
forfeited estates to the rebels of 1745. There seems to have been 
no public question upon which he hesitated to exhort, counsel, and 
instruct. He tormented Pitt with letters containing his crude 
and foolish views on taxation ; he got up a demonstration against 
the shop-tax; he intrigued with the Dutch Ambassador, and 
endeavoured to entice British seamen to enter the Dutch service 
(Holland at that moment was watching her opportunity to declare 
in favour of American Independence against England) ; he entered 
into correspondence with Mr. Pitt, enclosing him addresses that 
he said he had received from British sailors desiring to serve 
the Protestant interests in Holland. Not receiving a prompt 
reply to this communication he wrote again, stating he consi- 
dered Mr. Pitt “very rude” for not replying sooner. He sent 
memorials to all the different statesmen of Europe, acquainting 
them with the purposes and intentions of the “ Protestant 
Association.” In connection with the Dutch affair a crowd of 
deluded sailors went to Buckingham House clamouring for 
employment ; and finding no redress, a feeling of anger grew up 
against Lord George, and they adjourned to his house vowing 
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vengeance against him. The rumour of their approach had gone 
before them, and the neighbourhood was terrified. They knocked 
at the door, and he (to do him justice, he was no coward) opened 
it in person, and, addressing them in one of his long-winded 
speeches, lay the blame on the Ministers, and assured them that he 
was their friend and advocate. In one moment the temper of the 
mob was changed, and their anger diverted in another channel. 
The air, which but a few minutes before had resounded with furious 
objurgations directed against Lord George, was now rent with the 
ery of “ Gordon and Liberty,” and many enquired whether they 
should not go and pull down Pitt’s house. This question Lord 
George answered with a low bow, and doubtless he regretted the 
rabble did not carry their suggestion into execution. 

In 1786 he was excommunicated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for refusing to give evidence in the Ecclesiastical Court 
concerning the will of a clergyman at whose death he had been 
present ; his deposition being necessary. The punishment did not 
affect him very seriously, and he made the pertinent (and imper- 
tinent) observation that to “expel him from a society to which 
he did not belong was an absurdity worthy of an Archbishop.” 

His attachment to Protestantism, the peg which he had hither- 
to used whereupon to hang his notoriety, appears about this 
time (1786) to have begun to yield to the superior attractions of 
Judaism. Not Protestantism alone, but Christianity lost favour in 
his eyes; and in due course he embraced that faith. The Jews 
welcomed him “as a second Moses.” He conformed to all the 
ceremonies of the ancient fathers, and expected all who professed 
the same religion to do likewise. 

In April, 1787, informations were exhibited against him in the 
Court of King’s Bench, one at the suit of the Attorney-General, 
for a libel entitled “‘ The Prisoners’ Petition,” purporting to come 
from the prisoners in Newgate, reflecting on the administration of 
justice there and in the country ; and the other at the suit of the 
French Ambassador, for a libellous and injurious publication 
against the Queen of France. He refused to employ counsel for 
his defence on the score of poverty, arguing with the Court and 
bringing forward every sort of factitious opposition and quibble to 
postpone the issue. Time after time the Court adjourned, and it 
was not till June 6 that the trial commenced. 

There was no moral doubt whatever that this tirade of treason, 
blasphemy and folly was his own production, though purporting 
to emanate from the prisoners. Imputations on the Sovereign, 
and wearisome and blasphemous extracts from the Old Testament, 
were among its salient features. Mr. Erskine, his successful 
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champion at his first trial, was now, together with the Attorney- 
General, arrayed against him. 

He was found guilty of both charges. His speech on the last 
was so violent and indecorous that he was stopped in its delivery, 
and the Attorney-General declared indignantly that he was 
unworthy of the name of Briton ; yet for some unexplained reason 
he was permitted to withdraw at the end of the trial, before 
sentence was pronounced, and without bail. Taking advantage of 
the opportunity thus, surely intentionally, afforded to him, he 
escaped to Holland. Shortly after his arrival in Amsterdam the 
burgomasters peremptorily commanded him to leave the city within 
the space of twenty-four hours. Leaving Holland he returned to 
England, and landed at Harwich in July. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Birmingham, where he lived in hiding until December. 
Here he consorted entirely with Jews, adopting their dress and 
manners. On the 7th December he was apprehended and taken to 
London, and immediately brought up to the Court of King’s Bench 
to receive his sentence. In delivering judgment, Judge Ashurst 
told him that the document called “ The Prisoners’ Petition ” was 
fictitious and of his own fabrication, written by him manifestly 
to excite insurrection and sedition and discontent amongst the 
prisoners; and that as to the crime of which he had also been 
found guilty—that of aspersing the character of the Queen of 
France—it would be doing him too much honour to read these 
libels, so full of scurrilous language and low abuse. He regretted 
that one descended from such illustrious ancestors should thus 
have dishonoured his family. For the offence of publishing the 
“Petition” he was sentenced to be imprisoned in Newgate for 
three years. For the libel he was fined £500, and further im- 
prisoned for two years after the expiration of the first judgment. 
He was also to give security for fourteen years’ good behaviour 
—himself in £10,000, and sureties in £2,000 each. Attired in 
Jewish garb, and decked with a long and flowing beard, Lord 
George bowed in ostentatious humility to the finding of the Court. 
The extraordinary clemency with which he was treated was 
continued up to the last, for the royal pardon was soon after 
offered him, provisionally, if he recanted his opinions, and 
promised to lead a quiet life for the future. He replied “ that to 
sue for pardon was a confession of guilt, and that his public 
conduct should never disgrace the principles he had espoused, 
and that the tender mercies of the wicked were cruelties.” 

Thus in Newgate he remained—manifestly by his own choice. 
He bore his confinement with equanimity, and was treated with 
the greatest consideration by the authorities—of course in 
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accordance with their instructions. He enjoyed good health, had 
regular diet, rose at eight, and went to bed at eleven; read the 
papers, wrote letters, and received visitors at twelve ; played the 
violin, and had six or seven guests to dinner every day. He 
enjoyed concerts of music, and had dancing parties. -He fasted 
according to the rites of the Jewish Church, was kind and 
considerate to his fellow-prisoners, doing all in his power to 
alleviate their distress. From hence he forwarded a memorial to 
the “ friends of liberty,” inveighing against all power but that of 
democracy. 

In 1789 the news of the capture of the Bastille, which took 
place on the 14th July of that year, penetrated even into the 
interior of Newgate, where in all probability the occupants 
believed a similar day ,of deliverance might dawn for them. 
Suffering as he was in part for the attack on the Queen of 


‘France, Lord George prepared and despatched a petition to 


the National Assembly of France, putting forth that he was 
imprisoned for his attempt to succour the oppressed there. He 
therefore prayed them to apply to the Court of St. James for the 
remission of his sentence. The Abbé Gregoire replied on behalf 
of the Assembly that as Lord George was a foreigner, and 
was detained in an English prison, it would be highly improper 
for the Assembly to deliberate “a son égard,” and recommended 
him to apply to the English tribunal. Lord George replied by 
indignantly inquiring of the National Assembly whether under 
the new régime the powers of France were curtailed, and whether 
the French Ambassador at the English Court would refuse to 
obey their commands if these were laid upon him to demand his 
release? Once more he passionately claimed their interference, 
and inquired—not without some show of reason—whether now 
that they themselves slept in safety from the cruel dungeons of 
the Bastille they could without emotion suffer him to be incar- 
cerated with murderers and thieves, and make no effort on his 
behalf! He concluded his invocation by the extraordinary 
argument ,that he was brother to a man of the birth and 
importance of the Duke of Gordon. 

On the 28th January, 1793, his term of imprisonment having 
expired, he once more appeared in the Court of King’s Bench. 
Enormous crowds assembled to see him. He entered with his 
hat on, and being desired by the Judge to remove it, he did so, 
and proceeded to bind his head round with a handkerchief of three 
colours in the form of a turban. He asked permission to address 
the Court, which was accorded him. He then said he was ready to 


pay the fine of £500, and asserted he was able to find the necessary 
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securities, mentioning two of his friends, whose means, however, 
proved to be insufficient. He was again remanded to Newgate, 
and as he was being removed he observed with an angry frown 
that he “ felt more for the servile complaisance of the Court than 
for his own misfortunes.” But he was not destined to drag out 
his wearisome and profitless existence much longer. Gaol fever 
—more or less always then present in Newgate—struck him 
down in December. On the eighth day of his illness he was 
informed of the death of the unhappy Marie Antoinette, when 
he observed that she was “not the last member of the Royal 
Family of France that would perish by the guillotine.” 

Shortly afterwards he became delirious, repeatedly calling his 
brother and addressing him as if he were present, and muttering 
sentences by which he had in former days rallied round him his 
fanatical and vagabond foilowers and filled them with the spirit 
of rebellion and riot. Gaunt and emaciated he lay upon his 
prison bed, helpless, unconscious, and forsaken of his own; his 
shattered life the grievous result of his lawless and seditious 
career. With a last effort he raised himself in his bed, and half 
chanted, half spoke the opening words of the republican song 
“(a ira”—words that at that time were infecting half Chris- 
tendom. With this expiring tribute to an evil cause his spirit 
passed away. 

Lord George Gordon has I think been erroneously pronounced 
mad by posterity. To me he seems to have been only ex- 
travagantly vain. Throughout all the wild and turbulent scenes 
that he first recklessly provoked and then deliberately encouraged 
there was no occasion when he lost either his powers of acting 
rationally and consistently with a view to the success of his designs, 
nor did he lose his self-control under circumstances that might 
well try the nerves of the strongest. His intentions and deeds 
were criminal, and all his actions are consistent with this theory. 

Mitticent Erskine Wemyss. 
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Ha! Ha! Jack Frost, 
Is the frontier crossed 

That divides us from Autumn’s domain ? 
Are we far on the road 
To your icy abode 

O’er the track of your wintry plain? 
Whose leafless trees 
All elbows and knees, 

All crooked, and crank, and cropt, 
Seem struck of a heap in the act of a leap, 
Surprised by your breath in a dance of death, 
And all fast glued in the gaunt attitude 

They last had chanced to adopt! 


Ho! Ho! Jack Frost, 
Have you rudely tossed 
To the winds our sylvan fleece ? 
Bold thief of the wood 
You shall make it good 
With the folds of your snow pelisse. 
For the gold and bronze 
Of the Autumn f-onds, 
Whose tints you would not spare, 
You shall pay full score of snow-flakes hoar, 
Compound for the crime with glist’ning rime, 
You shall trim the meads with crystal beads, 


And crisp the morning air. 
' 2 








JACK FROST. 


Our gable-heights 
Your stalactites 
In fringes shall festoon, 
You shall lay the lake— 
Or I much mistake— 
With a polished floor full soon ; 
Each bough you stripped 
Shall be bravely ’quipped 
In a coat of sparkling cold— 
Each hedge you scour a fairy bow’, 
Your morning breath a silver wreath, 
Your starlit night a crown of light— 
You shall pay us back fourfold! 








Wauton Hoos, 
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Che Crue Story of * Pickwick. 


A JUBILEE BIOGRAPHY. 


Pernars no work in Literature, certainly none in Fiction, can lay 
claim to a more interesting history than that attending the production 
of the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ of Charles Dickens. On the 31st of March, 
1836, this great epic “ began putting forth monthly those two green 
leaves from England’s famous tree,” and it was completed in 
November of the following year, just fifty years ago. 

In tracing the origin of ‘Pickwick,’ we find that it followed 
closely on the heels of those remarkable delineations of cockney life 
and London scenes known as ‘Sketches by Boz,’ the work of a 
youthful genius whose progress in life, at that time, was so heavily 
handicapped by a multitude of adverse circumstances. During the 
production of these remarkable ‘Sketches,’ and the greater portion of 
‘ Pickwick,’ young Charles Dickens resided in chambers in Furnival’s- 
inn, Holborn, the building then occupied by him thus becoming one 
of those literary landmarks of which London has reason to be proud. 
A well-known American writer, Mr. N. P. Willis, once wrote an 
account of a visit paid by him, in these early days, to Dickens’s 
chambers, accompanied by Mr. Macrone, who was then publishing 
the ‘Sketches.’ He says that he ascended “a long flight of stairs to 
an upper story, and was ushered into an uncarpeted, bleak-looking 
room, with a deal table, two or three chairs, and a few books, a 
small boy and Mr. Dickens for the contents.” He seems to have 
been particularly struck by the obsequiousness of Dickens towards 
his employer, whose visit had apparently quite overpowered him ! 
and proceeds to describe the personal appearance of the author of 
‘Pickwick.’ According to his version, the young writer very much 
resembled his own portrayal of Dick Swiveller, “mnus the swell 
look, for, with close-cropped hair, scant clothes, and a ragged office 
coat which was exchanged for a shabby blue one, he stood by the 
door, collarless and buttoned up, the very personification of a 
close sailer to the wind.” We accept these details with considerable 
caution, for, relying upon statements emanating from more authentic 
sources, we learn that Dickens, at the time referred to, was in receipt 
of a handsome salary for his duties as a reporter on the staff of the 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ and always dressed himself in a showy and 


expensive style, 
m 
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One of the most astounding facts in connection with ‘ Pickwick ’ 
is the extreme juvenility of its author when it was written. He says 
that he was a young man of two or three-and-twenty, when Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, then newly started in business, waited upon him 
with a proposition that something should be published monthly in 
shilling numbers, and that the “monthly something” should be a 
vehicle for certain plates to be executed by an artist named Seymour, 
whose humorous delineation of Cockney sporting life had become 
famous. ‘The idea propounded to Dickens was, that a “ Nimrod 
. Club,” the members of which were to go out shooting, fishing, and so 
forth, and getting themselves into difficulties through their want of 
dexterity, would be the best means of introducing Seymour’s designs. 
But Dickens preferred that the plates should arise naturally out of the 
text, thus giving him a freer range of English scenes and people. 
“ My views,” said he, “ being deferred to, I thought of Mr. Pickwick, 
and wrote the first number, from the proof sheets of which Mr. Sey- 
mour made his drawing of the club, and that happy portrait of its 
founder, by which he is always recognised, and which may be said to 
have made him a reality. I connected Mr. Pickwick with a club 
because of the original suggestion, and I put in Mr. Winkle expressly 
for the use of Mr. Seymour.” 

The earliest notification the public received of the intended publi- 
cation of ‘ Pickwick ’ was by means of the following advertisement in 
the ‘Times,’ March 26th, 1836 :— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS.—On the 31st of March will be published, 
to be continued monthly, price One Shilling, the first number of the 
PostHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE Pickwick CLUB, containing a faithful 
record of the Perambulations, Perils, Travels, Adventures, and Sporting 
Transactions of the Corresponding Members. Edited by Boz. Each 
Monthly Part embellished with four Illustrations by Seymour. Chapman 
and Hall, 186 Strand; and of all Booksellers. 


Each number was issued in a green wrapper, having an appropriate 
design by Seymour, representing scenes of fishing, shooting, and 
groups of sporting implements. The first part contained twenty- 
four pages of text and four illustrations, an arrangement which did 
not entirely commend itself to those engaged in its production. 
Before the question of alteration could be discussed, a melancholy 
event happened—the death of Seymour by his own hand. With the 
second number an Address to the public was issued, in which this sad 
fact was announced; an apology was offered for the appearance of 
that number with only three plates, and a promise made that the suc- 
ceeding numbers should be presented on an improved plan. This 
promise was accordingly fulfilled, for the quantity of letterpress was 
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increased ‘to thirty-two pages, and the number of plates diminished 
to two, in every monthly part. 

The publishers, who experienced much difficulty in finding a 
suitable successor to Seymour, succeeded in engaging the services 
of Mr. R. W. Buss, who, as events quickly proved, was unable to 
cope with the technicalities of the art of etching, and this resulted in 
the failure and prompt cancelling of the two plates produced by him 
when only a few copies had been circulated. This incompetency on 
the part of Buss created a fresh vacancy for an illustrator, and it is 
interesting to learn that an application for the post was made by 
Thackeray, who, if successful, thought it would prove an admirable 
opportunity for following his favourite pursuit. Fortunately for him 
and for the world he failed to procure the position he so ardently 
desired, otherwise it is more than probable that ‘ Vanity Fair’ would 
have been lost to us, and ‘Esmond’ never have been written ; his 
failure as an artist luckily determined him to adopt literature as a 
profession. The other and successful competitor was Hablot K. 
Browne, whose soubriquet of “ Phiz” is familiar to all readers of 
Dickens, Ainsworth, and Lever ; and it is recorded that when he was 
selected as the illustrator of the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ his generous 
rival was the first to tell him the good news, and to offer his con- 
gratulations. 

“Phiz’s” instinctive grasp of the thought and style of his famous 
colleague proved invaluable, and from the ‘ Pickwick ’ days until nearly 
the end of the series of Dickens’s novels he continued to thoroughly 
identify himself with those inimitable creations. It is indeed 
greatly due to the artist that the characters and scenes therein are 
so firmly grafted on our memories. As Seymour was the originator, 
in a pictorial sense, of the ever-popular Mr. Pickwick, so was “ Phiz ” 
the designer of the immortal Sam Weller. The illustration in which 
Sam is first represented, in the act of cleaning boots, was the result 
of “ Phiz’s” initial effort, although three other designs which he 
subsequently etched appear prior to this. 

The publishers of ‘ Pickwick’ sent out, “on sale or return,” fifteen 
hundred copies of each of the first five numbers to all parts of the 
provinces, but the only result was an average sale of fifty copies of 
each number! The publication was practically a failure, and it was 
seriously debated whether it should be discontinued or not. In the 
fourth number Sam Weller had appeared on the scene, and fortunately 
at this juncture, attracted great attention, calling forth great ad- 
miration by the freshness and originality of the conception. Sam 
was received with acclamation by all, and rose to an unheard of 
popularity. The sale of the ensuing numbers suddenly increased, 
and at the completion of the work it had attained to forty thousand 
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copies! Messrs. Chapman and Hall were naturally very much 
gratified by this improved state of affairs, for ‘Pickwick’ was saved 
from ruin ; and when the twelfth number was reached they sent the 
author a cheque for £500, as a practical expression of their gratifi- 
cation. During the publication of the work Dickens received, from 
the same source, several cheques, amounting to £3000, in addition to 
the fifteen guineas per number which it was agreed should be paid 
him. It was understood at the time that Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
made a clear profit of nearly £20,000 by the sale of the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ after paying author’s expenses. 

Sam Weller was obviously the turning point in Dickens’s fortune, 
and probably such extraordinary success strengthened the author’s 
determination to live by his pen, a course which has been more than 
justified. His prospects having considerably improved, he married, 
and removed from Furnival’s-inn to more congenial quarters in 
Doughty-street, from whence is dated the dedication of ‘ Pickwick’ 
to his friend Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, M.P. 

The course of ‘ Pickwick’ did not run smoothly, for, as we have 
already stated, there was, in the beginning of its career, a panic 
caused by the suicide of Seymour, followed by the failure of Buss as 
an illustrator, and, lastly, the apparent probability of the failure 
of the work itself, a result most happily averted. Before many 
more numbers had been issued Dickens was greatly affected by the 
terribly sudden death of his sister-in-law, to whom he was most 
tenderly attached. He was so much prostrated by this domestic 
affliction that for two months he was unable to continue the work, 
which was necessarily suspended during that time. In consequence 
of false rumours having reached him respecting the reason of this 
enforced delay, he issued an address in the fifteenth number, which 
he considered was “ rendered necessary by various idle speculations 
and absurdities” that had been propagated. “ By one set of intimate 
acquaintances, especially well informed, he has been killed outright; 
by another, driven mad ; by a third, imprisoned for debt; by a fourth, 
sent per steamer to the United States; by a fifth, rendered incapable 
of any mental exertion for evermore—by all, in short, represented 
as doing anything but seeking in a few weeks’ retirement the 
restoration of that cheerfulness and peace of mind which a sad 
bereavement had temporarily deprived him.” 

The twentieth and last number of ‘ Pickwick’ was published 
in November, 1837. The months during which these twenty 
numbers were issued were eventful ones in Dickens’s life. They 
saw the rise of his fame and fortune, his marriage, the birth of his 
first child (the present Charles Dickens, who recently edited a 
Jubilee Edition of the ‘Pickwick Papers’), and his first great 
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grief; and they left famous the young man who previously was 
almost unknown. 

A few words must be said about the illustrations. Seymour com- 
pleted only seven plates, four of which appeared in the first number, 
and three in the second. Buss succeeded him with two plates, 
entitled respectively The Cricket Match and The Fat Boy Awakes, 
which, as has been related, were suppressed immediately after publica- 
tion. They have been severely criticised on account of poverty of 
execution ; but the artist was not altogether at fault, for he worked 
under great and unforeseen difficulties, being quite unfamiliar with 
the technique of the etching process. The artist's son, in ex- 
plaining the circumstances connected with Buss’s engagement, states 
that a member of the firm of Chapman and Hall pressed him very 
much to undertake the work, and promised him consideration for 
want of practice. After much persuasion he consented to put aside 
the picture he was preparing for exhibition, and began to experiment 
with various operations of etching and “biting in,” producing a 
plate with which the publishers expressed themselves satisfied. The 
two subjects named above having been selected, Buss ventured to 
draw them upon the plate, but, owing to his inexperience, the etching 
ground was not properly prepared, and broke up under the needle 
point. ‘Time was precious, and, nervously afraid of disappointing the 
publishers and the public, the plates were put into the hands of an 
experienced engraver to be etched. Buss therefore is responsible 
only for the designs, as not a line of them was etched by him, and 
consequently the touch of the original work was wanting. No 
opportunity was given him of issuing fresh plates of his own pro- 
duction, for he promptly received an intimation that the work of 
illustrating the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ had been placed in other hands. 
It is interesting to learn that the price paid for each plate was fifteen 
shillings. 

“Phiz” was also unaccustomed to the precarious process of 
“biting in” the plates. When they had reached that stage he 
handed them over to Mr. Robert Young, who, in earlier days, was a 
fellow-pupil with him at Finden’s, the engraver, and who readily 
undertook that portion of the work, both on that occasion and for the 
subsequent writings by the same pen. The first two plates, out of 
the total number of thirty-four produced by “ Phiz,” were indis- 
tinctly signed “Nemo.” Other artists have availed themselves of 
the opportunity afforded them by the various characters and scenes 
described in ‘ Pickwick’ by designing additional plates and woodcuts, 
for sale in a separate form. Among these “extra illustrations” may 
be named those} executed by “ Crowquill,” Onwhyn, Heath, Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., Sibson, and “ Phiz” himself, most of which are very 
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rare and eagerly sought after by the collector. The latest set of 
new plates were recently designed by F. W. Pailthorpe, a certain 
number being coloured by hand. 

An attempt is frequently made to trace the originals of the 
characters in any great work of fiction. So far as ‘Pickwick’ is 
concerned, we learn that Seymour (whose first conception of the 
founder of the club was that of a long thin man) availed himself of 
a description given by Mr. Chapman of a friend of his named John 
Forster, afterwards Dickens’s friend and biographer, and represented 
as “a fat old beau who would wear, in spite of the ladies’ protests, drab 
tights and black gaiters,” and who lived at Richmond. This is Mr. 
Pickwick as we know him. ‘The origin of his name may be traced to 
that of a Bath eoachman, for it is recorded that Dickens rushed into 
the publisher’s office one day exclaiming “I’ve got it. Moses 
Pickwick, Bath, Coach-master.” He had seen that name painted 
on the door of a stage-coach which had just passed along the 
street. In the story, Samuel was substituted for Moses. It has 
been suggested that Mr. Pickwick took his name from an English 
village of that name; but the former theory is undoubtedly correct, 
and receives corroboration in the form of an obituary notice 
published in a provincial newspaper in 1838, announcing the decease, 
at Bath, “of Mr. Eleazer Pickwick, the well-known West of 
England Coach Proprietor,” a contemporary, if not a relative, of the 
Moses Pickwick mentioned above. 

Some writers affirm that Sam Weller’s living prototype was a 
character named Simon Spatterdash (in Samuel Beazley’s play, called 
‘The Boarding House’), “a local militiaman, whose chief peculiarity 
lay ir. his quaint sayings and out-of-the-way comparisons.” The part 
was taken by a low comedian named Samuel Vale; and it is argued 
that “ Weller” is a form of “ Veller,” and the latter a comparative 
form of Vale. Weller is not an uncommon name, and it is more 
than probable that Dickens borrowed it from his nurse, whose 
maiden name was Weller. That lady, who afterwards married a Mr. 
Gibson, a shipwright in Chatham Dockyard, is, we believe, still 
living. The Granby Head in High-street, Chatham, was kept at 
one time by a Thomas Weller, and the transitions from Tommy 
Weller to Tony Weller (Sam’s respected parent), and Granby Head 
to Marquis of Granby, are not very violent ones, and incline us to 
the belief that the real origin of the inn and its master must be 
looked for at Chatham. Mrs. Lynn Linton, who once lived at 
Gad’s-hill Place, says that ‘old Mr. Weller was a real person, and we 
know him. He was ‘Old Chumley’ in the flesh, and drove the stage 
daily from Rochester to London and back again ... . the good- 
natured, red-faced old fellow.’ Tony, as in the case of other 
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characters portrayed by the great novelist, is probably the representa- 
tive of a type rather than of an individual. 

We are enabled to throw some light, for the first time, on the 
origin of some of the minor characters in ‘ Pickwick.’ During the 
interval (1827-8) spent by Dickens as a clerk in the office of Messrs. 
Ellis and Blackmore, lawyers, of Gray’s-inn, he availed himself of 
such a favourable opportunity of observing the distinctive pecu- 
liarities of lawyers, their clerks and clients. Unmistakable portraits 
of many with whom he thus came in contact may be discovered in 
the pages of ‘Pickwick.’ Mr. Blackmore, the junior partner of the 
firm, believed that the character of Perker was intended for his 
colleague Mr. Ellis, for he certainly possessed some of Perker’s 
peculiarities, especially that of being an inveterate snuff-taker. One 
of Dickens’s fellow-clerks at that time, who is now carrying on a 
legal practice in the provinces, has no doubt that he is the articled 
clerk described in the 30th chapter, and that Dickens himself is the 
office lad in his first surtout. Another colleague, named Potter, 
was the salaried clerk, and had previously figured in one of the 
‘Sketches by Boz,’ entitled “ Making a night of it.” 

Some years after the publication of ‘Pickwick’ in its entirety 
Charles Dickens was subjected to great annoyance by an absurd 
claim, made by the widow of Seymour, that the work was originated 
by that artist. She even ventured to publish a pamphlet, in which 
she endeavoured to show the fallacy of Dickens’s statements re- 
specting his share of the undertaking, asserting that “Mr. Dickens 
edited a work called the ‘Pickwick Papers, which was originated 
solely by my husband in the summer of 1835, and but for a cold 
(which brought on a severe illness) which he caught on Lord Mayor’s 
Day, on taking his children to view the procession from the Star 
Chamber, would have been written, as well as embellished, by himself ; 
this cause alone prevented him from doing so, as the numerous 
periodicals he was constantly engaged upon had greatly accumulated 
during his illness.” Many years after, Seymour’s son revived the 
calumny, when Dickens at once wrote a crushing reply to the 
‘Atheneum,’ emphatically denying the truth of the imputation, 
and, in a letter to his eldest son a few days later, he said 
that he had never so much as seen Seymour but once in his 
life, and that was some eight-and-twenty hours before the artist’s 
death, The accuracy of this was confirmed by his wife and his 
brother Frederick, who were present at that short interview with 
Seymour. 

It was not of Pickwick, but of Oliver Twist, that George 
Cruikshank used to claim the origin. He used to get very angry 
on this point, and wrote letters to the newspapers about it. 
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The enthusiastic fervour with which ‘Pickwick’ was received 
could not be ignored. Tradesmen on the look-out for novelties took 
the hint, and presently Pickwick chintzes figured in linen-drapers’ 
windows, Weller corduroys in breeches-makers’ advertisements, and 
the Pickwick cigar—known to this day as the Penny Pickwick—was 
introduced, as a compliment to our author, by a London tobacco 
manufacturer. Then there were Pickwick clubs (of the convivial 
sort), Pickwick hats, Pickwick canes, with tassels, and Pickwick 
coats of peculiar cut and colour. Boz cabs rattled through the 
streets, and even now may be purchased both Pickwick cigar-lights 
and Pickwick pens. This popularity is indicated in other ways, for 
there are at least nine plays founded on ‘ Pickwick,’ and the song of 
the Ivy Green is the subject of five different musical adaptations. 
The book and its author were however subjected to a less pleasing 
form of popularity, for certain “ gutter-blood hacks” availed them- 
selves of such prosperity by issuing numerous works pirating and 
plagiarising Dickens’s masterpiece. No less than fourteen of these 
productions were published, relating, in a greater or less degree, to 
‘ Pickwick,’ and they included ‘The Posthumous Papers of the 
Cadgers’ Club,’ ‘ The Posthumous Papers of the Wonderful Discovery 
Club,’ ‘The Posthumous Notes of the Pickwickian Club,’ ‘ Pickwick 
in America,’ and ‘ Pickwick Abroad; or, the Tour in France.’ The 
author of the last-named work is G. W. M. Reynolds, who there pro- 
fessed to record the further adventures and subsequent marriage of the 
hero. Dickens naturally resented such audacity, and finally succeeded 
in checkmating the publishers. 

‘ Pickwick,’ at the outset, met with the same fate as that which 
attends the publication of almost every work, namely, adverse 
criticism. It is amusing to read, in these days, the various predic- 
tions as to its fate and that of our author. A ‘ Quarterly’ reviewer 
availed himself of Tom Paine’s familiar prophecy, that the writer 
had risen like a rocket and would come down like the stick ; many 
other critics wrote disparagingly of the work, and some would not 
acknowledge or recognise the humour of Sam Weller. A leading 
American journalist, Mr. Richard Grant White, has described Mr. 
Pickwick’s body-servant as “‘ a monster, as monstrous as those human 
forms with wings that we-call angels, or those horses. with long 
spiral horns growing from their foreheads. that we call unicorns.” 
Another Transatlantic critic inquires, “ What man, capable of 
refinement, would choose to: be a buffoon ?” and suspects such a man 
as he who calls himself by such ‘‘a mountebank designation as 
‘Boz’ to be some clown of a circus or bear-garden, escaped: from his 
employer. “ What right,” he asks, “has he that we should suppose 
him. anything better than a Jack-Pudding of a drunken club?” 
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When the ninth number had appeared, the ‘ Atheneum’ informed 
its readers that the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ were made up of “two 
pounds of Smollett, three ounces of Sterne, a handful of Hook, a 
dash of a grammatical Pierce Egan,—incidents at pleasure, served 
with original sauce piquante.” A reviewer in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ 
called Mr. Pickwick “an idiotic lump of bland blockheadism,” and 
“ principal jackass in a club of jackasses.” A writer in the ‘ Dublin 
Review’ had a serious quarrel with the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ con- 
demning it as being “not only thoroughly vulgar, but grovelling,” 
and complaining of its “ pot-house flavour.” “We hold it,” 
continues this critic, “a public misfortune that a book in which a 
habit admitted by public opinion to be vile and demoralizing, and 
which is likewise a deadly sin, is treated jocularly, as good fun, and 
without a hint of its danger and disgrace, should be so widely popular 
as the ‘Pickwick Papers.’” It seems that some of our author’s 
acquaintance joined in this outcry, for he afterwards wrote, “My 
friends told me it was a low, cheap form of publication, by which 
I should ruin all my rising hopes ; and how right my friends turned 
out to be, everybody now knows.” 

The effect of such discouraging opinions was considerably counter- 
acted by the success of ‘ Pickwick,’ which was real and everywhere 
noticeable. “Judges on the bench and boys in the street, gravity 
and folly, the young and the old, those who were entering life and 
those who were quitting it, alike found it to be irresistible.” Thomas 
Carlyle told Mr. Forster the anecdote of a solemn clergyman who 
had been administering ghostly consolation to a sick person, and 
who, as he left the room, heard the sick person ejaculate, “ Well, 
thank God, ‘Pickwick’ will be out in ten days, any way!” Mary 
Russell Mitford, in a letter to a friend advising her to borrow the 
‘Pickwick Papers,’ informed her that “Sir Benjamin Brodie takes 
it to read in his carriage, between patient and patient; and Lord 
Denman studies ‘ Pickwick’ on the bench while the jury are deli- 
berating.” Lord Chief Justice Campbell once told Dickens that he 
would prefer the honour of having written that book to the honours 
which his professional exertions had obtained for him; and Harriet 
Martineau considered it to be scarcely surpassable in humour. 

During the twelve years succeeding the novelist’s death more 
than four million volumes of his works were sold in England alone, 
and a long way the first on this astonishing list stands ‘ Pickwick *! 
Nor has Mr. Pickwick’s popularity been confined to English-speaking 
people; for translations have been published, from time to time, in 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Sweden, Hungary, Holland, 
Denmark, and probably in many other European if not Asiatic 
countries. In 1838, the year following the completion of the first 
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English edition, it was pirated in Van Diemen’s Land, and there issued 
with lithographed copies of the original illustrations. In England, 
‘Pickwick’ has gone through many editions, the cheapest being that 
recently offered to the public by an enterprising firm of stationers at 
the price of one penny! The first issue is naturally the rarest and 
most valuable, and a perfect set of the twenty parts, as issued, 
fetches an almost prohibitive price. The sum of £28 was recently 
paid, in the sale rooms, by an enthusiastic collector for such a 
copy, which is nearly unique in respect to condition and general 
perfection. 

An examination of a number of copies of presumably first editions 
of ‘ Pickwick’ results in the discovery that each varies somewhat 
from the other. This is especially noticeable in the illustrations ; and 
it can be readily understood when it is explained that the enormous 
demand for impressions necessitated the re-etching of the plates, 
which showed signs of deterioration after a certain number had been 
printed. When “ Phiz,” for this reason, reproduced his designs, he 
availed himself of that opportunity of improving them, both in 
composition and detail. The first impressions may be distinguished 
from those which followed by the absence of engraved titles, and 
collectors must be careful to observe that the original parts should 
contain the Seymour and Buss plates as etched by those artists, and 
not merely the reproductions by “ Phiz.” 

In concluding this brief résumé of the history of ‘ Pickwick,’ we 
cannot resist noting the various changes in our social life which 
have occurred during the half-century that has elapsed since the com- 
pletion of the work, nor fail to observe how the physiognomy of the 
London streets, as described in its pages, differs from the London of 
to-day. “In the interests of the study of the history of civilisation,” 
writes Mr. Sala, “it is well worth the while of the inquirer— 
leaving, for the nonce, the literary merits of the performance entirely 
on one side—to plod carefully through the pages of ‘ Pickwick,’ and 
mark the many and important changes which have taken place in 
our national manners since the book made its appearance.” It is the 
fashion to decry Dickens, and to predict that ‘Pickwick,’ in conse- 
quence of these alterations in our social customs, will lose its hold 
upon public favour; but we venture to agree with Mr. Sala, when he 
says that “there are people who, like the face of the Queen on the 
postage stamps, never grow older. They are eternal; for they are 
the children of Genius; and it matters !ittle if the portrait of Mr. 
Pickwick were surmounted by a towering periwig, or encircled by an 
Elizabethan ruff, or draped in a Roman toga, it would still be one 
of those portraits which break Time’s heart, and make Death guaw 
his bony digits in despair.” 

F. G. K. 
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Che Danvers Sewels. 
By PAX. 


PART III. 


Cuapter I, 


Wuen I came down before dinner I found Ralph and Charles 
talking earnestly by the hall fire, Ralph’s hand on his brother’s 
shoulder. 

“You see we are no farther forward than we were,” he was 
saying. 

“ We shall have Marston back to-morrow,” said Charles, as the 
gong began to sound. “ We cannot take any step till then, 
especially if we don’t want to put our foot init. I have been 
racking my brains all the afternoon without the vestige of a 
result. We must just hold our hands for the moment.”’ 

Dinner was announced, and we waited patiently for a few 
minutes, and impatiently for a good many more, until Evelyn 
hurried down, apologising for being late, and with a message 
from Lady Mary that we were not to wait for her, as she was 
dining upstairs in her own room, a practice to which she seemed 
rather addicted. 

“ And where is Aurelia?” asked Ralph. 

“She is not coming down to dinner either,” said Evelyn. 
“She has a bad headache again, and is lying down. She asked 
me to tell you that she wishes particularly to see you this 
evening, as she is going away to-morrow, and if she is well 
enough she will come down to the morning-room at nine ; indeed 
she suid she would come down anyhow.” 

After Ralph’s natural anxiety respecting his lady-love had been 
relieved, and he had been repeatedly assured that nothing much 
was amiss, we went in to dinner, and a more lugubrious repast I 
never remember being present at. The meals of the day might 
have been classified thus: breakfast, dismal; luncheon, désmallex 
(or more dismal) ; dinner, dismadlest (or most dismal). There really 
was no conversation. Even I, who without gomg very deep 
(which I consider is not in good taste) have something to say on 
almost every subject—even I felt myself nonplussed for the time 
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being. Each of us in turn got out a few constrained words, and 
then relapsed into silence. 

Evelyn ate nothing, and her hand trembled so much when she 
poured out a glass of water that she spilt some on the cloth. I 
saw Charles was watching her furtively, and I became more and 
more certain that Aurelia was right, and that Evelyn knew 
something about the mystery of the night before. I must and 
would speak to her that very evening. 

“Bitterly cold,” said Ralph, when at last we had reached the 
dessert stage. “ It is snowing still, and the wind is getting up.” 

In truth the wind was moaning round the house like an uneasy 

spirit. 
7” That sound in the wind always means snow,” said Charles, 
evidently for the sake of saying something. “It is easterly, I 
should think. Yes,” after a pause, when another silence seemed 
imminent, “there goes the 8 o’clock train. It must be quite a 
quarter of an hour late, though, for it has struck eight some time. 
I can hear it distinctly. The station is three miles away, and 
you never hear the train unless the wind is in the east.” 

“Come, Charles, not three miles—two and a-half,” put in 
Ralph. 

“Well, two and a-half from here down to the station, but 
certainly three from the station up here,” replied Charles ; and so 
silence was laboriously avoided by diligent small-talk, until we 
returned to the drawing-room, thankful that there at least we 
could take up a book, and be silent if we wished. We all did 
wish it, apparently. Evelyn was sitting by a lamp when we came 
in, with a book before her, her elbow on the table, shading her 
face with a slender delicate hand. She remained motionless, her 
eyes fixed upon the page, but I noticed after some time that she 
had never turned it over. Charles may have read his newspaper, 
but if he did, it was with one eye upon Evelyn all the time. 
Between watching them both I did not, as may be imagined, make 
much progress myself. How was I to manage to speak to 
Evelyn alone, and without Charles’s knowledge ? 

At last Ralph, who had gone into the morning-room, opened 
the drawing-room door, and put his head in. 

“ Aurelia has not come down yet, and it is a quarter past rine. 
I wish you would run up, Evelyn, and see if she is coming.” 

“She is sure to come!” replied Evelyn, without raising her 
eyes. “She said she must see you.” 

Ralph disappeared again, and the books and papers were studied 
anew with tnswerving devotion. At the end of another ten 
minutes, however, the impatient lover reappeared. 
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“Tt is half-past nine,” he said in an injured tone. “Do pray 
run up, Evelyn. I don’t think she can be coming atall. I am 
afraid she is worse.” 

Evelyn laid down her book and left the room. Ralph sauntered 
back into the morning-room, where we heard him beguiling his 
solitude with a few chords on the piano. 

Presently Evelyn returned. She was pale even to the lips, 
and her voice faltered as she said— 

“She has not gone to bed, for there is a light in her room; 
but she would not answer when I knocked, and the door is 
locked.” 

“ All of which circumstances are not sufficient to make you as 
white as a ghost,” said Charles. “I think even if Aurelia has a 
headache, you would bear the occurrence with fortitude. My dear 
child, you do not act so well off the stage as on it. There is 
something on your mind. People don’t upset water at dinner, 
and refuse all food except pellets of pinched bread, for nothing. 
What is it?” 

Evelyn sank into a chair, and covered her face with her 
trembling hands. 

“Yes, I thought so,” said Charles, kneeling down by her, and 
gently withdrawing her hands. “Come, Evelyn, what is it?” 

“ T dare not say.” And she turned away her face, and tried 
to disengage her hands, but Charles held them firmly. 

“Ts it about what happened last night?” he asked, in a tone 
that was kind, but that evidently intended to have an answer. 

“aw 

“And do you know that I am suspected ? ” 

“You, Charles? Never!” she cried, starting up. 

“Yes, I. Suspected by my own father. So if you know any- 
thing, Evelyn—which I see you do—it is your duty to tell us, and 
to help us in every way you can.” 

He had let go her hands now, and had risen. 

“T don’t know anything for certain,” she said, “ but—but we 
soon shall. Aurelia knows, and she is going to tell Ralph.” 

“Miss Grant!” I exclaimed. ‘“ She knew nothing at tea-time. 
She was asking me about it.” 

“Tt is since then,” continued Evelyn. “I went up to her 
room before dinner to ask her for a fan that I had lent her. She 
was packing some of her things, and the floor was strewn with 
packing paper and parcels. She gave me my fan, and was going 
on putting her things together, talking all the time, when she 
asked me to hand her a glove-box on the dressing-table. As I 
did so, my eye fell on a piece of paper lying together with others, 
VOL. LXXIx, 20 
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and I instantly recognised it as the same that had been wrapped 
round the diamond crescent when Colonel Middleton first shewed 
us the jewels. I should never have noticed it—for though it was 
rice paper, it looked just like the other pieces strewn about—if I 
had not seen two little angular tears, which I suddenly remem- 
bered making in it myself when General Marston asked me not 
to pull it to pieces, which I suppose I had been absently doing. 
I made some sort of exclamation of surprise, and Aurelia turned 
round sharply and asked me what was the matter. As I did not 
answer she left her packing, and came to the table. She saw in 
a moment what I was looking at. I had turned as red as fire, 
and she was quite white. ‘I did not mean you to see that,’ she 
said at last, quietly taking up the paper. ‘I meant no one to know 
until I had shown it to Ralph. Do you know where I found it ?’ 
and she looked hard at me. I could only shake my head. I was 
too much ashamed of a suspicion I had had to be able to get out 
a word. ‘I am very sorry, continued Aurelia, ‘but I am afraid it 
will be my duty to tell Ralph, whatever the consequences may be. 
T have been thinking it over, and I think he ought to know. Iam 
going to shew it him to-night after dinner,’ and she put it in her 
pocket, and then began to cry. I did not know what to say or do, 
I was so frightened at the thought of what was coming; and, as 
the dressing-bell rang at that moment, I was just leaving the 
room when she called me back. 

***T can’t come down to dinner,’ she said. ‘I hate Ralph to 
see me with red eyes. Tell him I shall come down afterwards at 
nine o'clock, and that I want to see him particularly ; only don’t 
tell him what it is about, or mention it to any one else. I did 
not mean any one to know till he did.’ 

“She began to cry afresh, and I made her lie down and put a 
shawl over her, and then left her, as I had still to dress, and I 
knew that Aunt Mary was not coming down. I was late as it 
was.” 

“Ts that all?” said Charles, who had been listening intently. 

“All,” replied Evelyn. “We shall soon know the worst 
now.” 

“Very soon,” said Charles. “Ralph may come in here at any 
moment. Evelyn and Middleton, will you have the goodness to 
come with me?” And he led the way into the hall. 

We could, hear Ralph in the next room, humming over an old 
Irish melody, with an improvised accompaniment. 

“Now show me her room!” said Charles, “ and be quick about 
it.” 

Evelyn looked at him astonished, and then led the way up- 
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stairs, along the picture-gallery to another wing of the house. 
She stopped at last before a door at the end of a passage, dimly 
lighted by a lamp at the further end. There was a light under 
the door, and a bright chink in the keyhole, but though we 
listened intently we could hear nothing stirring within. 

“Knock again,” said Charles to Evelyn. ‘“ Louder!” as her 
hand failed her. 

There was no answer. As we listened the light within dis- 
appeared. 

“Bring that lamp from the end of the passage,” said Charles to 
Evelyn, and she brought it. 

“ Hold it there!” he said ; “and you, Middleton, stand aside.” 

He took a few steps backward, and then flung himself against 
the door with his whole force. It cracked and groaned, but 
resisted. 

“The lock is old. It is bound to go,” he said, panting a 
little. 

“ Really, Charles,” I remonstrated—“a lady’s private apartment! 
Miss Derrick, I wonder you allow this.” 

Charles retreated again, and then made a fresh and even fiercer 
onslaught on the door. There was a sound of splintering wood 
and of bursting screws, and in another moment the door flew 
open inwards, and Charles was precipitated head foremost into 
the room, his evening pumps flourishing wildly in the air. In 
an instant he was on his feet again, gasping hard, and had seized 
the lamp out of Evelyn’s hand. Before I had had time to 
remonstrate on the liberty that he was taking, we were all three 
in the room. 

It was empty ! 

In one corner stood a box half packed, with various articles of 
clothing lying by it. On the dressing-table was a whole medley of 
little feminine knick-knacks, with a candlestick in the midst, 
the dead wick still smoking in the socket, and accounting for the 
disappearance of the light a few minutes before. The fire had 
gone out, but on a chair by it was laid a little black lace evening 
gown, evidently put out to be worn; while over the fender a 
dainty pair of silk stockings had been hung, and two diminutive 
black satin shoes were waiting on the hearthrug. The whole 
aspect of the room spoke of a sudden and precipitate flight. 

“Bolted!” said Charles, when he had recovered his breath. 
“And so the mystery is out at last! I might have known there 
was a woman at the bottom of it. Unpremeditated, though,” he 
continued, looking round. “She meant to have gone to-morrow ; 
but your recognition of that paper frightened her, though she 
2c2 
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turned it off well to gain time. No fool that. She only had an 
hour, and she made the most of it, and got off, no doubt, while we 
were at dinner, by the 8.2 London train, which is the last 
to-night ; and after the telegraph office was closed, too! She knew 
nothing could be done till to-morrow. She has more wit than I 
gave her credit for.” 

“T distrusted her before, though I had no reason for it, but I 
never thought she was gone,” said Evelyn, trembling violently, 
and still looking round the room. 

“T knew it,” said Charles, “from the moment I saw the light 
through the keyhole. A keyhole with a key in it would not have 
shewn half the amount of light through it; andalocked door without 
a key in it is safe to have been locked from the outside. Had 
she a maid with her?” 

“‘No,” replied Evelyn, “she used to come to me, next door, 
when she wanted help—but not often—because I think she knew I 
did not like her, though I tried not to shew it.” 

“Well, we have seen the last of her, or Iam much mistaken,” 
said Charles. “And now,” he added, compressing his lips, “I 
suppose I must go and tell Ralph.” 

“Oh, Ralph, Ralph!” gasped Evelyn, with a sudden sob; 
“and he was so fond of her!” 

“ And so you distrusted her before, Evelyn? And why did you 
not mention that fact a little sooner ?” 

“ Without any reason for it? And when Ralph—Oh, I couldn’t! 
I couldn’t!” said the girl, crimsoning. 

Charles gazed intently at her as she turned away, pressing her 
hands tightly together, and evidently struggling with some 
sudden emotion for which there really was no apparent reason. 
She was overwrought, I suppose; and indeed the exertion of 
breaking in the door had been rather too much for Charies too; 
for, now that the excitement was over, his hand shook so much 
that he had to put down the lamp, and even his voice trembled a 
little as he said— 

‘I don’t think Ralph is very much to be pitied. He has had a 
narrow escape.” 

“Don’t come down again either of you,” he continued a moment 
later, in his usual voice. ‘‘Ihad better go and get it over at once. 
He will be wondering what has become of us if 1 wait much longer. 
Evelyn, good-night. Good-night, Middleton. If it is too early 
for you to go to bed, you will find a fire in the smoking-room.” 

I bade Evelyn good-night, and followed Charles down the 
corridor. He replaced the lamp with a hand that was steady 
enough now, and went slowly across the picture-gallery. The 
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way to my room led me through it also. Involuntarily I stopped 
at the head of the great carved staircase which led into the hall, 
and watched him going down, step by step, with lagging tread. 
From the morning-room came the distant sound of a piano, and 
a man’s voice singing to it, singing softly as though no Nemesis 
were approaching ; singing slowly, as if there were time enough 
and to spare. But Nemesis had reached the bottom of the 
staircase ; Nemesis with a heavy step was going across the silent 
hall—was even now opening the door of the morning-room. 
The door was gently closed again, and then, in the middle of a 
bar, the music stopped. 


Cuapter II, 


{ PASSED an uneasy night. The wind moaned wearily round the 
house, at one moment seeming to die away altogether, at another 
returning with redoubled fury, roaring down the wide chimney, 
shaking the whole building. It dropped completely towards 
dawn, and after hours of fitful slumber I slept heavily. 

In the grey of the early morning I was awakened by some one 
coming into my room, and started up to find Charles standing by 
my bedside, dressed, and with a candle in his hand. His face was 
worn and haggard from want of sleep. 

“T have come to speak to you before I go, Middleton,” he said, 
when I was thoroughly awake. “ Ralph and I are off by the early 
train. Will you tell my father that we may not be able to return 
till to-morrow, if then; and may I count upon you to keep all you 
saw and heard secret, till after our return?” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“To London. We start in twenty minutes. I don’t think it 
is the least use, but Ralph insists on going, and I cannot let him 
go alone.” 

“ My dear Charles,” I said (all my anger had vanished at the 
sight of his worn face), “I will accompany you.” 

“Not for worlds!” he replied, hastily. ‘It would be no good. 
Indeed I should not wish it.” 

But I knew better. 

“An old head is often of use,” I replied, rapidly getting into 
my clothes. ‘You may count on me, Charles. I shall be ready 
in ten minutes.” 

Charles made some pretence at annoyance, but I was not to be 
dissuaded. I knew very well how invaluable the judgment of an 
elder man of experience could be on critical occasions; and 
besides, I always make a point of seeing everything I can, on all 
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occasions. In ten minutes I was down in the dining-room, where, 
beside a spluttering fire, the brothers, both heavily booted and 
ulstered, were drinking coffee by candle-light. A hastily laid 
breakfast was on the table, but it had not been touched. The 
grey morning light was turning the flame of the candles toa 
rusty yellow, and outside, upon the wide stone sills, the snow lay 
high against the panes. 

Ralph was sitting with bent head by the fire, stick and cap in 
hand, his heavy boot beating the floor impatiently. He looked 
up as I came in, but did not speak. The ruddy colour in his 
cheeks was faded, his face was drawn and set. He looked ten 
years older. 

“We ought to be off,” he said at last, in a low voice. 

“No hurry,” replied Charles ; “ finish your coffee.” 

I hastily drank some also, and told Charles that I was coming 
with them, 

“No!” said Charles. 

“Yes!” I replied. “You are going to London, and so am I. 
I have decided to curtail my visit by a few days, under the 
circumstances. I shall travel up with you. My luggage can 
follow.” 

As soon as Charles grasped the idea that I was not going to 
return to Stoke Moreton, his opposition melted away. He even 
seemed to hail my departure with a certain sense of relief. 

“As you like,” he said. “ You can leave at this unearthly hour, 
if you wish, and travel with us as far as Paddington.” 

I nodded, and went after my great-coat. Of course I had not 
the slightest intention of leaving them at Paddington; but I felt 
that the time had not arrived to say so. 

“ Here comes the dog-cart,” said Charles, as I returned. 

Ralph was already on his feet. But the dog-cart with its great 
bay horse could not be brought up to the door. The snow had 
drifted heavily before the steps, and right up into the archway, 
and the cart had to go round to the back again before we could 
get in and start. Charles took the reins, and his brother got up 
beside him. The groom and I squeezed ourselves into the back 
seat. I could see that I was only allowed to come on sufferance, 
and that at the last moment they would have been willing to 
dispense with my presence. However, I felt that I should never 
have forgiven myself if I had let them go alone. Charles was not 
thirty, and Ralph severai years younger. An experienced man of 
fifty to consult in case of need might be of the greatest assistance 
in an emergency. 

“Quicker!” said Ralph ; “ we shall miss the train.” 
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“No quicker, if we mean to catch it,” said Charles. “I allowed 
ten minutes extra for the snow. We shall do it if we go quietly, 
but not if I let him go. An upset would clinch the matter.” 

We drove noisclessly through the great gates with their stone 
lions on either side, rampant in wreaths of snow, and up the 
village street, where life was hardly stirring yet. The sun was 
rising large and red,a ball of dull fire in the heavy sky. It 
seemed to be rising on a dead world. Before us (only to be seen 
on my part by craning round) stretched the long white road. At 
intervals, here and there among the shrouded fields, lay cottages 
half-hidden by a white network of trees. Groups of yellow sheep 
stood clustered together under hedgerows, motionless in the low 
mist, and making no sound. A lonely colt, with tail erect, ran 
beside us on the other side of the hedge as far as his field would 
allow him, his heavy hoofs falling noiseless in the snow. The cold 
was intense. 

“There will be a drift at the bottom of Farrow hill,” said Ralph ; 
“ we shall be late for the train.” 

And in truth, as we came cautiously down the hill, on turning 
a corner we beheld a smooth sheet of snow lapping over the top 
of the hedge on one side, like iced sugar on a cake, and sloping 
downwards to the ditch on the other side of the road. 

“Hold on!” cried Charles, as I stood up to look ; and in another 
moment we were pushing our way through the snow, keeping as 
near the ditch as possible—too near, as it turned out. But it was 
not to be. A few yards in front of us lay the road—snowy, but 
practicable; but we could not reach it. We swayed backwards 
and forwards ; we tilted up and down; Charles whistled, and made 
divers consolatory and encouraging sounds to the bay horse; but 
the bay horse began to plunge—he made a side movement—one 
wheel crunched down through the ice in the ditch, and all was 
over—at least, all in the cart were. We fell soft—I most pro- 
videntially alighting on the groom, who was young and inclined 
to be plump, and thus breaking a fall which to a heavy man of 
my age might have been serious. Charles and Ralph were up in 
a moment. 

“T thought I could not do it! But it was worth a trial,” said 
Charles, shaking himself. ‘George, look after the horse and cart, 
and take them straight back. Now, Ralph, we must run for it, if 
we mean to catch the train. Middleton, you had better go back 
in the cart.” And off they set, plunging through the snow with- 
out further ceremony. I watched the two dark figures disappear- 
ing, aghast with astonishment. They were positively leaving me 
behind! In a moment my mind was made up; and, leaving the 
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gasping young groom to look after the horse and cart, I set off to 
run too. It was only a chance, of course; but in this weather the 
train might be late. It was all the way downhill. I thought 
I could do it; and I did. My feet were balled with snow; I was 
hotter than I had been for years; I was completely out of breath ; 
but when I puffed into the little road-side station, five minutes 
after the train was due, I could see that it was not yet in, and that 
Ralph and Charles were waiting on the platform. 

“My word, Middleton!” said Charles, coming to meet me, “I 
thought I had seen the last of you when [I left you reclining on 
George in the drift. Ido believe you have got yourself into this 
state of fever heat purely to be of use to us two; and I treated 
you very cavalierly, I am sure. Let bygones be bygones, and let 
us shake hands while you are in this melting mood.” 

I could not speak, but we shook hands cordially ; and I hurried 
off to get my ticket. 

You can only book to Tarborough !” he called after me—“ where 
we change, and catch the London express.” 

The station-master gave me my ticket, and then approached 
Charles, and touched his cap. 

“Might any of you gentlemen be going to London, sir?” he 
enquired. 

* All three of us.” 

“T don’t think you will get on, sir. The news came down this 
morning that the evening express from Tarborough last night 
was thrown off the rails by a drift and got knocked about, and I 
don’t expect the line is clear yet. There will be no trains 
running till later in the day, I am afraid.” 

“The night express!” said Ralph, suddenly. 

* Do you mean the 9 train, which you can catch by the 8.2 
from here?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“She was in it!” said Ralph, in a hoarse voice, as the man 
walked away. 

“ How late the train is!” said Charles; “quarter of an hour 
already. Isay, Jervis!” calling after him ; “ any particulars about 
the accident? Serious?” 

“Oh dear no, sir, not to my knowledge. Never heard of 
anything but that the train had been upset, and had stopped the 
traffic.” 

“ Not many people travelling in such weather, at any rate. I 
dare say there was not a creature who went from here by the last 
train last night.” 


“Only two, sir. One of the young gentlemen from the 
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Rectory, and a young lady, who was very near late, poor thing, 
and all wet with snow. Ah! there she is, at last!” as the train 
came in sight; and he went through the ceremony of ringing the 
bell, although we were the only travellers on the platform. 

It was only an hour’s run to Tarborough, where we were to join 
the main line. 

“What are we to do now?” said Charles, as the chimneys of 
Tarborough hove in sight and the train slackened. “Ten to one 
we shall not be able to get on to London!” 

“Nor she either!” said Ralph. “I shall see her! I shall see 
her here!” 

There was an air of excitement about the whole station as we 
drew up before the platform. Groups of railway officials were 
clustered together, talking eagerly ; the barmaids were all looking 
out of the refreshment-room door; policemen were stationed here 
and there; and outside the iron gates of the station a little 
crowd of people were waiting in the trodden yellow snow, peering 
through the bars. 

We got out, and Charles went up to a respectable-looking man 
in black, evidently an official of some consequence, and asked 
what was the matter. The man informed him that a special had 
been sent down the line with workmen to clear the rails, and that 
its return, with the passengers in the ill-fated express, was 
expected at any moment. 

“You don’t mean to say the wretched passengers have been 
there all night?” exclaimed Charles. From the man’s account 
it appeared that the travellers had taken refuge in a farm near 
the scene of the accident, and, the snowstorm continuing very 
heavily, it had not been thought expedient to send a train down 
the line to bring them away till after daybreak. “It has been 
gove an hour,” he said, looking at the clock; “and it is hardly 
nine yet. Considering how late we received notice of the accident— 
for the news had to travel by night, and on foot for a considerable 
distance—I don’t think there has been much delay.” 


“Will all the passengers come back by this train?” asked 
Ralph. 


“ Yes, sir.” 
“We will wait!” said Ralph; and he went and paced up and 


down the most deserted part of the platform. The man followed 
him with his eyes. 


“ Anxious about friends, sir ?” he asked Charles. 
“Yes,” I heard Charles say as I went off to warm myself by 
the waiting-room fire, keeping a sharp look-out for the arrival 
of the train. When I came out some time later, wondering if it 
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were ever going to arrive at all, I found Charles and the man in 
black walking up and down together, evidently in earnest con- 
versation. When I joined them they ceased talking (I never can 
imagine why people generally do when I come up), and the latter 
said that he would make enquiry at the booking-office, and left us. 

“Who is that man ?” I asked. 

“ How should I know?” said Charles, absently. “He says he 
has been a London detective till just lately, but he is an in- 
spector of police now.” ‘“ Well?” as the man returned. 

“ Booking-clerk can’t remember, sir; but the clerk at the tele- 
graph office remembers a young lady leaving a telegram last night, 
to be sent on first thing this morning.” 

“ Has it been sent yet?” 

“ Yes, sir; some time.” 

“ Where was it sent to?” 

“That is against rules, sir. The clerk has no right to give 
information. Anyhow, it is as good as certain from what you 
say that the party was in the train, and at all events you will not 
be kept in doubt much longer ;” and he pointed to the long ex- 
pected puff of white smoke in the direction in which all eyes had 
been so anxiously turned. The train came slowly round a broad 
curve, and crawled into the station. Ralph had come up, and his 
eyes were fixed intently upon it. The hand he laid on Charles's 
arm shook a little as he whispered in a hoarse voice— 

“T must speak to her alone before anything is said.” 

“You shall,” replied Charles; and he moved forward a little, 
and waited for the passengers to alight. I felt that any chance 
of escape which lay in eluding those keen light eyes would be small 
indeed. 

Then ensued a scene of confusion, a Babel of tongues, as the 
passengers poured out upon the platform. ‘What was the 
meaning of it all?” hotly demanded an infuriated little man before 
he was well out of the carriage. Why had a train been allowed 
to start if it was to be overturned by a snow-drift? What had 
the Company been about not to make itself aware of the state of 
the line? What did the railway officials mean by, &c., &c.? But 
he was not going to put up with such scandalous treatment. He 
should cause an enquiry to be made; he should write to the 
Times, he should—in short he behaved like a true Englishman 
in adverse circumstances, and poured forth abuse like water. 
Others followed—some angry, some silent, all cold and miserable. 
A stout woman in black, who had been sent for to a dying child, 
was weeping aloud; a dazed man with bound-up head and 4 

terrified wife were pounced upon immediately by expectant friends, 
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and borne off with voluble sympathy. One or two people slightly 
hurt were helped out after the others. The train was emptied at 
last. Aurelia was not there. Charles went down the length of 
the train looking into each carriage, and then came back, answer- 
ing Ralph’s glance with a shake of the head. The man in black, 
who seemed to have been watching him, came up. 

“ Have all come back by this train ?” Charles asked. 

“ All, sir, except ”—and he hesitated—“except afew. The doctor 
who went has not returned; and the guard says there were some 
of the passengers badly hurt—that he would not allow to be moved 
from the farm when the train came for them. The engine-driver 
and one or two others were a 

Charles made a sign to him to be silent. 

“How far is it?” he asked. 

“Twenty miles, sir.” 

“ Are the roads practicable?” 

“No, sir. At least they would be very uncertain once you got 
into the lanes.” 

“We can walk along the line,” said Ralph. “That must be 
clear. Let us start at once.” 

“Could not the station-master send us down on an engine?” 
asked Charles. ‘ We would pay well for it.” 

The police-inspector shook his head, but Charles went off to 
enquire nevertheless, and he followed him, I thought him a very 
pushing, inquisitive kind of person. I have always had a great 
dislike to the idle curiosity which is continually prying into the 
concerns of others. Ralph and I walked up and down, up and 
down the now deserted platform. I spoke to him once or twice, 
but he hardly answered; and after a time I gave it up, and we 
paced in silence. 

At last Charles returned. His request for an engine had been 
refused, but a further relay of workmen was being sent down the 
line in a couple of hours’ time, and he had obtained leave for him- 
self and us to go with them. After two long interminable hours 
of that everlasting pacing we found ourselves in an open truck, 
full of workmen, steaming slowly out of the station. At the last 
moment the man in black jumped in, and accompanied us. 

The pace may have been great, but to us it seemed ex- 
asperatingly slow, and in the open truck the cold was piercing. 
The workmen, who laughed and talked among themselves, appeared 
to take no notice of it; but I saw that Charles was shivering, and 
presently he made his brother light his pipe, and began to smoke 
hard himself. 


Ralph’s pipe, however, went out unheeded in his fingers. He sat 
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quite still with his back against the side of the truck, his eyes fixed 
upon the grey horizon. Once he turned suddenly to his brother, 
and said, as if unable to keep silence on what was in his mind— 

“What was her object ?” 

Charles shook his head. 

“They were hers already!” he went on. “She would have had 
them all. If she had had debts, I would have paid them. What 
could her object have been?” And seemingly, without expecting 
reply, he relapsed into silence. 

We had left the suburbs now, and were passing through a 
lonely country. Here and there a village of straggling cottages 
met the eye, clustering round their little church. In places the 
hedgerows alone marked the lie of the hidden lanes; in others 
men were digging out the roads through drifts of snow, and carts 
and horses were struggling painfully along. In one place a little 
walking funeral was labouring across the fields from a lonely 
cottage, in the direction of the church, high on the hill, the bell 
of which was tolling through the quiet air. The sound reached 
us as we passed, and seemed to accompany us on our way. I 
heard the men tulking among themselves that there had been no 
snow-storm like to this for thirty years; and as they spoke some 
of them began shading their eyes, and trying to look in the 
direction in which we were going. 

We had now reached a low waste of unenclosed land, with 
sedge and gorse pricking up everywhere through the snow, and 
with long lines of pollards marking the bed of a frozen stream. 
Near the line was a deserted brickkiln surrounded by long 
uneven mounds, and ridges of ice, with three poplars mounting 
guard over it. Flights of rooks hung over the barren ground, 
and wheeled in the air with discordant clamour as we passed; 
the only living moving things in the utter desolation of the 
scene. As I looked there was an exclamation from one of the 
workmen, and the engine began to slacken. We were there at last. 


Cuapter III. 


Tur engine and trucks stopped, the men shouldered their tools 
and tumbled out, and we followed them. A few hundred paces in 
front of us was a railway bridge, over which a road passed, and 
under which the rail went at a sharp curve. The snow had 
drifted heavily against the bridge with its high earth embankment, 
muking manifest at a glance the cause of the disaster. 

The bridge was crowded with human figures, and on the line 
below men were working in the drift, amid piles of débris and 
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splintered wood. The wrecked train had all been slightly draped 
in snow; the engine alone, barely cold, lying black and grim, 
like some mighty giant, formidable in death. A sheet of glassy 
ice near it showed how the boiler had burst. Some of the hinder- 
most carriages were still standing, or had fallen comparatively 
uninjured ; but others seemed to have leaped upon their fellows, 
and ploughed right through them into the drift. It was well that 
it began to snow as we reached the spot. There were traces of 
dismal smears on the white ground which it would be seemly to hide. 

Our friend in black went forward and asked a few questions of 
the man in charge, and presently returned. 

“The remainder of the passengers are at the farm,” he said,. 
pointing to a house at a little distance; and without further 
delay we began to scramble up the steep embankment, and 
clamber over the stone wall of the bridge into the road. My 
mind was full of other things, but I remember still the number of 
people assembled on the bridge, and how a man was standing up 
in his donkey-cart to view the scene. It was Saturday, and there 
were quantities of village school-boys sitting astride on the low 
wall, or perched on adjacent hurdles, evidently enjoying the 
spectacle, jostling, bawling, eating oranges, and throwing the 
peel at the engine. Some older people touched their hats 
sympathetically, and one went and opened a gate for us intoa 
field, through which many feet seemed to have come and gone; 
but for the greater number the event was evidently regarded as 

f an interesting variation in the dull routine of everyday life; and 

to the school-boys it was an undoubted treat. 

Ralph and Charles walked on in front, following the track 
across the field. It was not particularly heavy walking after what 
we had had earlier in the day, but Ralph stumbled perpetually, 
and presently Charles drew his arm through his own, and the two 
went on together, the police-inspector following with me. 

In a few minutes we reached the farm, and entered the farm- 
yard, which was the nearest way to the house. A little knot of 
calves, intrenched on a mound of straw in the centre of the yard, 
lowered their heads. and looked askance at us as we came in, and 
a party of ducks retreated hastily from our path with a chorus of 
exclamations, while a thin collie dog burst out of a barrel at the 
back door, and made a series of gymnastics at the end of a chain, 
barking hoarsely, as if he had not spared himself of late. 

An elderly woman with red arms met us at the door, and, on a 
whisper from the police-inspector, first shook her head, and then, 
in answer to a further whisper, nodded at another door, and, a 

voice calling her from within, hastily disappeared. 
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The inspector opened the door she had indicated, and went in, 
IT with him. Charles, who had grown very grave, hung back with 
Ralph, who seemed too much dazed to notice anything in heaven 
above or the earth beneath. The door opened into an outhouse, 
roughly paved with round stones, where barrels, staves, and divers 
lumber had been put away. There was straw in the further end 
of it, out of which a yellow cat raised two gleaming eyes, and 
then flew up a ladder against the wall, and disappeared among the 
rafters. In the middle of the floor, lying a little apart, were three 
figures with sheets over them. Instinctively we felt that we 
were in the presence of death. I looked back at Charles and 
Ralph, who were still standing outside in the falling snow. 
Charles was bareheaded, but Ralph was looking absently in front 
of him, seemingly conscious of nothing. The inspector made mea 
sign. He had raised one of the sheets, and now withdrew it al- 
together. My heart seemed to stand still. It was Aurelia! 
Aurelia changed in the last great change of all, but still Aurelia. 
The fixed artificial colour in the cheek consorted ill with the 
bloodless pallor of the rest of the face, which was set in a look of 
surprise and terror. She was altered beyond what should have 
been. She looked several years older. But it was stiil Aurelia. 
Those little gloved hands, tightly clenched, were the same which 
she had held to the library fire as we talked the day before; 
even the dress was the same. Alas! she had been in too great a 
hurry to change it before she left, or her thin shoes. Poor 
little Aurelia! And then—I don’t know how it was, but in 
another moment Ralph was kneeling by her, bending over her, 
taking the stiffened hands in his trembling clasp, imploring the 
deaf ears to hear him, calling wildly to the pale lips to speak to 
him, which had done with human speech. I could not bear it, 
and I turned away and looked out through the open door at the snow 
falling. The inspector came and stood beside me. In the silence 
which followed, we could hear Charles speaking gently from time 
to time; and when at last we both turned towards them again, 
Ralph had flung himself down on an old bench at the further end 
of the outhouse, with his back turned towards us, his arms resting 
on a barrel, and his head bowed down upon them. He neither 
spoke nor moved. 

Charles left him, and came towards us, and he and the inspector 
spoke apart for a moment, and then the latter dropped on his 
knees beside the dead woman, and, after looking carefully at a 
dark stain on one of the wrists, turned back the sleeve. Crushed 
deep into the round white arm gleamed something bright. It 
was an emerald bracelet which we both knew. Charles cast a 
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hasty glance at Ralph, but he had not moved, and he drew me 
beside him, so as to interpose our two figures between him and 
the inspector. The latter quietly turned down the sleeve, and 
recomposed the arm. 

“TI knew she would have them on her, if she had them at all,” 
he said in a low voice. ‘“ We need look no further at present. 
Not one will be missing. They are all there.” 

He gazed long and earnestly at the dead face, and then to my 
horror he suddenly unfastened the little hat. I made an invol- 
untary movement as if to stop him, but Charles laid an iron grip 
upon me, and motioned to me to be still. The stealthy hand 
quietly pushed back the fair curls upon the forehead, and in another 
moment they fell still further back, showing a few short locks of 
dark hair beneath them, which so completely altered the dead 
face, that I could hardly recognise it as belonging to the same 
person. The inspector raised his head, and looked significantly 
at Charles. Then he quietly drew forward the yellow hair over 
the forehead again, replaced the hat, and rose to his feet. Charles 
and I glanced apprehensively at Ralph, but he had not stirred. 
As we looked, a hurried step came across the yard, a hand raised 
the latch of the door, and some one entered abruptly. It was 
Carr. For one moment he stood in the doorway, for one moment 
his eyes rested horror-struck on the dead woman, then darted at 
us, from us to the inspector, who was coolly watching him, and— 
he was gone! gone as suddenly as he had come, gone swiftly out 
again into the falling snow, followed by the wild barking of the 
dog. 

Charles, who had had his back to the door, turned in time to see 
him, and he made a rush for the door, but the inspector flung 
himself in his way, and held him forcibly. 

“Let me go! Let me get at him!” panted Charles, struggling 
furiously. 

“T shall do no such thing, sir. It can do no good, and might 
do harm. He is armed, and you are not; and he would 
not be overscrupulous if he were pushed. Besides, what can 
you accuse him of ? Intent to rob? For he did not do it. 
If you have lost anything, remember you have found it again. If 
you caught him a hundred times, you have no hold onhim. I 
know him of old.” 

“You?” exclaimed Charles. 

“Yes; I have known him by sight long enough. He is not a 
new hand by any means—nor she either, as to that, poor thing.” 

“But what on earth brought him here?” 

“He was waiting for news of her in London most likely, and 
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he knew she would have the jewels on her, and came down when 
he got wind of the accident.” 

“Knew she would have the jewels!’ Then do you mean to say 
there was collusion between the two?” 

The inspector glanced furtively at Ralph, but he had never 
stirred or raised his head since he had lain it down on his 
clenched hands. 

“They are both well known to the police,” he said at last, “ and 
I think it probable there was collusion between them, considering 
they were man and wife.” 


ConcLUsION. 


I am told that I ought to write something in the way of a conclu- 
sion to this account of the Danvers jewels, as if the end of the last 
chapter were not conclusion enough. Charles, who has just read 
it, says especially that his character requires what he calls “an 
elegant finish,” and suggests that a slight indication of a young and 
lovely heiress in connection with himself would give pleasure to the 
thoughtful reader. But I do not mean at the last moment to depart 
from the exact truth and dabble in fiction just to make a suitable 
conclusion. If I must write something more, I must beg that it will 
be kept in mind that if further details concerning the robbery 
are now added against my own judgment, they will rest on Charles's 
authority, not mine; as anything I afterwards heard was only 
through Charles, whose information I never consider reliable in 
the least degree. 
* * * * * * 

It was not till three months later that I saw him again, on a 
wet April afternoon. I was still living in London with Jane 
when he came to see me, having just returned from a long tour 
abroad with Ralph. 

Sir George, he said, was quite well again, but the coolness 
between himself and his father had dropped almost to freezing- 
point since it had come to light that he had been innocent after 
all. His father could not forgive his son for putting him in the 
wrong. 

“T seldom disappoint him in matters of this kind,” he said. 
“Indeed I may say I have, as a rule, surpassed his expectations, 
and I must be careful never to fall short of them in this way 
again. But ah! Miss Middleton, I am sure you will agree with 
me how difficult it is to preserve an even course without relaxing 
a little at times.” 

“My dear Mr. Charles,” said Jane, beaming at him over her 
knitting, but not quite taking him in the manner he intended, 
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“you are young yet, but don’t be down-hearted. Iam sure by 
your face that as you grow older these deviations, which you so 
properly regret, will grow fewer and fewer, until, as life goes on, 
they will gradually cease altogether.” 

“TI consider it not improbable myself,” said Charles, with a 
faint smile, and he changed the conversation. I really cannot 
put down here all that he proceeded to say in the most cold- 
blooded manner concerning Carr and Aurelia, or, as he would call 
them, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, alias Sinclair, alias Tibbits. I for 
one don’t believe a word of it; and I don’t see how he could have 
found it all out, as he said he had, through the police, and people 
of that kind. I don’t consider it is at all respectable consorting 
with the police in that way ; but then Charles never was respect- 
able, as I told Jane after he left, arousing excited feelings on her 
part which made me regret having mentioned it. 

According to him, Carr, who had never been seen or heard of 
since the day after the accident, was a professional thief who had 
probably gone to in India with the express design of obtain- 
ing possession of Sir John’s jewels, which had, till near the time 
of his death, been safely stowed away in a bank in Caleutta. He 
and his wife usually worked together; but on this occasion she 
had, by means of her engaging manners and youthful appearance, 
struck up an acquaintance abroad with Lady Mary Cunningham, 
who, it will be remembered, had jewels of considerable value, with 
a view to those jewels. Ralph she had used as her tool, and en- 
gaged herself to him in the expectation that on her return to 
England she might, by means of her intimacy with the family, 
have an opportunity of taking them, Lady Mary having left them, 
while abroad, with her banker in London. The opportunity 
came while she was at Stoke Moreton, but in the meanwhile Sir 
John’s priceless legacy had arrived, having eluded her husband’s 
vigilance. (That certainly was true. The jewels were safe enough 
as long as I had anything to do with them.) Her husband, who 
followed them, saw that he was suspected, and threw the game 
into her hands, devoting himself entirely to putting his owp 
innocence beyond a doubt, in which, with Ralph’s assistance, he 
succeeded. 

“T see now,” continued Charles, “why she spilt her tea when 
Carr arrived. She was taken by surprise on seeing him enter the 
room, having had probably no idea that he was the friend whom you 
had telegraphed for. I suspect, too, that same evening, after the 
ball, when she and Carr went together to find the bag, it was to 
have a last word to enable them to play into each other’s hands, 
being aware, if I remember rightly, that father had gone to bed 
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in company with the key of the safe, and that consequently the 
jewels might be left within easier reach than usual. No doubt 
she weighed the matter in her own mind, and decided to give up 
all thought of Lady Mary’s jewels, and to secure those which were 
ten times their value. She could not have taken both without 
drawing suspicion upon herself. Like a wise woman she left the 
smaller, and went in for the larger prize; a less clever one would 
have tried for both and have failed. She failed, it is true, by an 
oversight. She could never have noticed that the piece of paper 
wrapped round the crescent was peculiar in any way, or she 
would not have left it on the table among the others. She turned 
it off well when Evelyn recognised it, and made the most of her 
time. She was within an ace of success, but fate was against her. 
And Carr lost no time either, for that matter; for I have since 
found out that the telegram she sent was to Birmingham, where 
he was no doubt hiding, bidding him meet her in London earlier 
than had been arranged. Of course he set off for the scene of the 
accident directly he heard of it, having received no further com- 
munication from her. We only arrived ten minutes before him. 
For my part, I admired her more than I ever did before, when the 
truth about her came out. I considered her to be a pink and 
white nonentity without an idea beyond a neat adjustment of 
pearl-powder, and then found that she possessed brains enough to 
outwit two minds of no mean calibre, namely yours, Middleton, 
and my own. Evelyn was the only person who had the slightest 
suspicion of her, and that hardly amounted to more than an 
instinct, for she owned that she had no reason to show 
for it.” 

“TI wonder Lady Mary was so completely taken in by her, to 
start with,” I said. 

“T don’t,” replied Charles. ‘I have even heard of elderly men 
being taken in by young ones. Besides, suspicious people are 
always liable to distrust their own nearest relatives, especially their 
prepossessing nephews, and then lay themselves open to be taken in 
by entire strangers. She wanted to get Ralph married, and she 
took a fancy to this girl, who was laying herself out to be taken a 
fancy to. In short she trusted to her own judgment, and it failed 
her, asusual. I wrote very kindly to her from abroad, telling her 
how sincerely I sympathised with her in her distress at finding 
how entirely her judgment had been at fault, how lamentably she 
had been deceived from first to last, and how much trouble she 
had been the innocent means of bringing on the family. I have 
had no'reply. Dear Aunt Mary! That reminds me that she 
is in London now; and I think a call from me, and a personal 
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expression of sympathy, might give her pleasure.” And he rose 
to take his leave. 

I had let Charles go without contradicting a word he had said, 
because, unfortunately, I was notin a position todo so. AsI have 
said before, I am not given to suspecting a friend, even though 
appearances may be against him’; and I still believed in Carr’s 
innocence, though I must own that I was sorry that he never 
answered any of the numerous letters I wrote to him, or ever 
came to see me in London, as I had particularly asked him to do. 
Of course I did not believe that he was married to Aurelia, for it 
was only on the word of a stranger and a police-inspector, while 
I knew from his own lips that he was engaged to a countrywoman 
of his own. However, be that how it may, my own rooted convic- 
tion at the time, which has remained unshaken ever since, is that 
in some way he became aware that he was unjustly suspected, and 
being, like all Americans, of a sensitive nature, he retired to 
his native land. Anyhow, I have never seen or heard anything of 
him since. I am aware that Jane holds a different opinion, but 
then Charles had prejudiced her against him ; so much so, that it 
has ended by becoming a subject on which we do not converse 
together. 

I saw Charles again a few months later on a sultry night in 
July. I was leaving town the next day to be present at Ralph’s 
wedding, and Jane and I were talking it over towards ten o'clock, 
the first cool time in the day, when he walked in. He looked 
pale and jaded as he sat down wearily by us at the open window 
and stroked the cat, which was taking the air on the sill. He 
said that he felt the heat, and he certainly looked very much 
knocked up. I do not feel heat myself, I am glad to say. 

“Tam going abroad to-morrow,” he said, after a few remarks 
on other subjects. “It is not merely a question of pleasure, 
though I shall be glad to be out of London; but I have of late 
become an object of such increasing interest to those who possess 
my autograph, that I have decided on taking change of air for a 
time.” 

“Do you mean tosay you are not going down to Stoke Moreton 
for Ralph’s wedding?” I exclaimed. “I thought we should have 
travelled together, as we once did six months ago.” 

“T can’t go,” said Charles, almost sharply. “I have told Ralph 
80.” 

“T am sure he will be very much disappointed, and Evelyn too ; 
and the wedding being from her uncle’s house, as she has no home 
of her own, will make your absence all the more marked.” 
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“Tt must be marked, then; but the young people will survive 
it, and Aunt Mary will be thankful. She has not spoken to me 
since I made that little call upon her in thespring. When I pass 
her in the Row she looks the other way.” 

“Tam glad Ralph has consoled himself,” I said. “ A good and 
charming woman like Evelyn, and a nice steady fellow like Ralph, 
are bound to be happy together.” 

“Yes,” said Charles, “I suppose they are. She deserves to be 
happy. She always liked Ralph, and he ¢s a good fellow. The 
model young men make all the running now-a-days. In novels 
the good woman always marries the scapegrace, but it does not 
seem to be the case in real life.” 

“ Anyhow, not in this instance,” I remarked cheerfully. 

“No, not in this instance, as you so justly observe,” he replied, 
with a passing gleam of amusement in his restless tired eyes. 
“ And now,” producing a small packet, “as I am not going myself, 
I want to give my wedding-present to the bride into your charge. 
Perhaps you will take it down to-morrow, and give it into her own 
hands, with my best wishes.” 

“ Might we see it first?” said Jane, with all a woman’s curiosity, 
evidently scenting a jewel-case from afar. ' 

Charles unwrapped a small morocco case, and, touching a spring, 
showed the diamond crescent, beautifully re-set and polished, 
blazing on its red satin couch. 

“Ralph said I should have it, and he sent it me some time 
since,” he said, turning it in his hand; “but it seems a pity to 
fritter it away in paying bills; and,” in a lower tone, “I should 
like to give it to Evelyn. I hear she has refused to wear any of 
Sir John’s jewels on her wedding-day, but perhaps—if you were 
to ask her—she and I are old friends—she might make an excep- 
tion in favour of the crescent.” 

And she did. 
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Che Campaign of 1814 in France. 


We have now reached the eventful period when the stormy 
forces of the French Revolution were for a time definitively checked 
and thrown back; when France, long the Bellona of victory, was 
assailed by the banded hosts of Europe; and when the master of 
war, whose march of conquest had traversed the world from 
Cadiz to Moscow, was to disappear, finally, as it seemed, from the 
scene, with the shattered wrecks of his ruined armies. The 
memorable campaign of 1814 is certainly not the least instructive 
of those we have attempted to describe, and brings out plainly, in 
its splendour and its errors, the genius of the wonderful man 
whose military achievements have been our subject. If we view 
this stirring and gigantic conflict in its most striking passages 
alone, and in isolated and detached parts, we shall see that 
Napoleon’s powers in the field, and capacity as a great commander, 
were never more conspicuously shown, even though exceptions 
may be justly taken in some particulars to his movements; and 
the military student marks with delight how the falling Emperor 
renews the marvels of the young chief of 1796, and how, on the 
Marne and the Seine, as on the Adige before, ability makes up for 
the want of strength, and clear insight, rapidity of manceuvre, and 
daring but scientific strategy, more than once attain astonishing 
triumphs. If, however, not permitting ourselves to bo dazzled 
by the grand illustrations of Napoleon’s skill in the plains of 
Champagne, we consider the mighty contest as a whole, we shall 
find that, like all his later campaigns, it gives clear and remark- 
able proofs of the over-confidence and blinding ambition which, as 
a commander, were his great faults; we see that his plans and cal- 
culations were repeatedly baffled from his contempt of his foes, 
and his extravagant estimate of the fear he inspired: and we shall 
conclude that splendid as his efforts were, as attempts to struggle 
for his overgrown empire, they were ill-designed and marked with 
imprudence, regarded as measures simply for the defence of France. 
As respects the adversaries opposed to him, the mere generalship 
of Bliicher and Schwartzenberg cannot be compared to his for a 
moment ; it was often weak, uncertain, and rash, and revealed the 
jealousies and angry divisions so commonly seen in a Coalition ; 
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and after suffering humiliating defeats, notwithstanding their 
immense superiority of force, the Allied chiefs succeeded at last 
only through the accident of a political revolution, and not at 
all by their military skill. Nevertheless, that impulse of national 
passion—a result of the hatred of French supremacy—the full 
force and endurance of which Napoleon could never really under- 
stand, more than once supplied in this very campaign deficiency 
in the higher art of war; the rapid invasion of France in winter 
completely baffled the Emperor’s projects; the stubbornness, 
energy, and devotion of Bliicher heroically rose superior to 
defeat, and determined the decisive march on Paris; and the 
courage and worth of the Allied soldiers were what they had been 
at Dennewitz and Leipsic. Nor is it possible for Englishmen to 
note the vicissitudes of this great drama without sentiments of 
justifiable pride, While Napoleon, with a force comparatively 
small, held the masses of the invaders from the east at bay, and 
often hurled them back in disgrace, the best armies of the 
tottering Empire were needed to retard the victorious progress of 
Wellington from the Spanish frontier ; and that great leader, with 
a force of not more than 50,000 British soldiers, advanced from 
the Pyrenees to the Garonne, bearing back in a series of brilliant 
operations an enemy whose united strength might easily have 
been superior to his own. In fact, notwithstanding the miscalcu- 
lations which he made at the outset of the campaign, Napoleon 
would in all probability have driven Bliicher and Schwartzenberg 
across the Rhine, could he have drawn more largely from his 
Spanish armies; and Wellington inclined the balance of fortune 
by compelling Soult and Suchet to retain a more powerful force 
to resist his attacks than that which their master had in 
Champagne. 

Our last article left Napoleon returning to France with the 
remains of the hosts which had at last succumbed on_the plains 
of Saxony. Though the day of Hanau had shed a gleam of 
lustre on his arms for an instant, the disaster of Leipsic and the 
retreat which ensued had given a mortal blow to his power; and 
the dangers which threatened him were more pressing than those 
which succeeded the ruin of Moscow. Three-fourths of Europe, 
which a few months before had bowed submissively to his will, 
were now marching against France in arms from the Elbe to the 
Pyrenean frontier; and while Germany, for many years the out- 
work of his overgrown Empire, had been definitively abandoned 
and lost, the armies of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, drawing with 
them his late German dependents, were advancing, flushed with 
success, to the Rhine, and already menaced the bounds of the 
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Empire. Meanwhile, after a gallant struggle, Eugene had been 
driven from the north of Italy behind the great barrier of the 
Adige; and while Lombardy was thus threatened, unfortunate 
Murat was meditating defection, and it seemed probable that the 
whole of Italy would rapidly shake off the yoke of Napoleon. 
Simultaneously the standards of Wellington already waved on the 
Pyrenees, Vittoria having completely cleared the Peninsula from its 
French invaders, and Soult having in vain endeavoured to roll back 
the tide of British victory ; and the southern provinces of France 
lay exposed to legions which had never known defeat, and had 
become formidable in strength andnumbers. Thus peril gathered 
on every side around the limits of the declining Empire; and 
while that huge fabric of military domination was being assailed by 
the hosts of Europe, the martial power which had been its support 
had suddenly collapsed, or had been withdrawn from the hands 
of its once all-mastering ruler. 

The Grand Army, which, before Dresden, had numbered 
300,000 men, was hardly more than 100,000 strong when, after 
Hanau, it attained the Rhine ; and a large part of it was so worn 
out, demoralised, and infected with disease, that, as a military 
force, it was almost useless, until it had been reformed and 
recruited. At the same time, the defeat of Leipsic, which had 
driven Napoleon out of Germany, had deprived him permanently 
of elements of strength which might have been of the greatest 
value; and the large garrisons which, in the late campaign, 
he had left on the Oder, the Elbe, and the Vistula, in the fond 
hope that one or two battles would see his eagles again 
on the Niemen, were lost to France in the hour of danger, and 
blotted out from the list of her forces. And while masses of 
soldiers were thus locked up at Dantzic, at Stettin, at Glogau, and 
at Hamburg, which might have defended the Ardennes and the 
Vosges, the fortresses and strong places of ancient France had 
been left in a state of neglect; no thought had been taken of 
invasion where everything had been designed for conquest ; and 
the men and material which, had they been at Metz and Stras- 
burg, would have been most precious, were of no avail at such 
remote points as Magdeburg, Mantua, and Alessandria. Nor was 
the condition of France such that great exertions could be 
expected from her, nor had the Imperial throne the stability and 
strength which could withstand and defy disaster. Ravaged by 
the conscription and wasted by war, sick of the despotic rule of 
Napoleon, since it had lost the dazzling halo of glory, and with 
its revolutionary passion extinct, the nation had neither the 
power nor the will to renew the efforts of 1793; and vigorous as 
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the régime of the Empire appeared, it was so undermined in public 
opinion, and so essentially a creation of success, that it was morally 
weak and ready to fall. 

Napoleon maintained an undaunted demeanour, and really 
entertained hope in spite of the perils of the situation. Had he 
thought that hostilities would begin at once, he would have 
doubtless narrowed the sphere of the contest, and have recalled, 
for the defence of ancient France, the forces which still remained 
to him in the Netherlands, and on the Po and the Mincio. But, 
reasoning as he frequently did from the experience of mere 
dynastic wars, and disregarding the tremendous power of the 
national passions let loose against him, he calculated that the 
Allied chiefs would not attempt a winter campaign ; and believing 
that by the first months of spring he would have renewed the 
military strength of France, he resolved to strike for nearly his 
whole Empire, and made his arrangements with this object. For 
this purpose, he left his corps d’armée, shattered as they had been 
by defeat and disease, disseminated along the immense front 
which extends from the Scheldt to the Adige, and from the Tiber 
to the Garonne; and while Macdonald with other detachments 
were ordered to defend the Low Countries, Ney, Marmont, and 
Victor, with mere wrecks of armies, were directed to cover the 
line of the Rhine, Eugine was kept in the Italian Peninsula, and 
Soult and Suchet were enjoined to resist the Anglo-Spanish 
invaders on the Pyrenean frontier. 

Meanwhile the Emperor made preparations for reorganising 
the martial power of France, and appearing again, as he hoped, 
a conqueror. The conscription of 1815 was called out; a press 
was tried of all men who had served as far back as 1806; 
exertions were made to repair the fortresses and to manufacture 
arms on an extraordinary scale; and Napoleon boasted that 
by April he would have added fully 400,000 soldiers to the 
remains of the levies of 1813. These hopes show how little he 
understood the circumstances of the existing crisis; and his 
miscalculations in this respect, and consequent dislocation of 
his forces, along a line which they could not defend, were an 
error which must be set against the brilliant operations of the 
later part of the campaign. The time was at hand when 
these visions of confidence were to be suddenly and rudely dissi- 
pated, and the warrior who still dreamed of Jena and Austerlitz 
was to be reduced in a moment to the verge of ruin. After 
arriving on the Rhine towards the close of November, the Allies 
had paused for a brief space, in part to recruit their wearied 
armies, and in part owing to a lingering dread of the majesty 
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and renown of the mighty Empire which had been created by so 
many victories. But Wellington had already entered Gascony 
and found the people tired of the Imperial rule; and news of 
the exhausted condition of France, and the revolution which broke 
out in Holland, encouraged the leaders of the Coalition to press 
forward even at this season, and to crush Napoleon before he 
could restore his forces. This resolve, marked with decision and 
energy, and frustrating all the Emperor’s projects, was undertaken 
by the middle of December; and after disputes at headquarters 
between the Austrian and Prussian staff, the Allied armies crossed 
the boundary of the Rhine, and moved into the interior of France 
on three broad and separate lines of invasion. To the left, 
Schwartzenberg, with 160,000 men, made his way by Basle, through 
the gap of Belfort, along the southern extremity of the Vosges, 
advancing, over the hills of Franche-Comté, to the head waters of 
the Aubeand the Seine. Lower down the Rhine, the indefatigable 
Bliicher, with 60,000 Russians and Prussians, pressed forward 
from Mayence and Mannheim, through the fortresses on the 
Moselle and the Meuse, making for Chalons and the upper Marne ; 
while far to the north Winzingerode and Biilow, with a force 
equal to that of the Prussian veteran, marched from the Low 
Countries on the Oise and the Aisne. The valley of the Seine and 
the capital, Paris, were the common object of these great masses, 
which, supported by formidable reserves behind, converged 
gradually towards each other; and at their first impulse drove 
before them, in precipitate retreat, the weak French divisions, 
which, stationed along the verge of the Rhine, were utterly unable 
to retard their progress. 

The intelligence of this sudden invasion discomfited the plans of 
Napoleon, and caused his position to seem desperate. He had not 
collected 100,000 men of the immense levies he had hoped to raise ; 
he had scarcely any organised force to oppose to his assailants from 
the Rhine, except the wreck of the army of 1813; and with the 
capital defenceless, his strong places ill-prepared, an exhausted 
people, and an empty treasury, his immediate overthrow appeared 
certain. Yet he did not abandon his proud self-confidence ; and 
conscious of the difficulties in the invaders’ path, and trusting in 
his genius and skill, he still hoped to pluck safety from danger. 
He set out from Paris on the 25th of January of the new year 
1814, after a stormy scene with the Legislative mutes who had 
licked the dust before him in the day of his power; and, by the 
evening of the same day, he arrived at Chilons, which he had 
previously assigned to his affrighted lieutenants as his head- 
quarters, By this time the army of Schwartzenberg had advanced 
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to the region between the Aube and the Seine, leaving large 
detachments to guard its flanks and communications with Franche- 
Comté and Alsace; and, about 120,000 strong, it held the country 
between Bar and Troyes, with rearguards touching the upper 
Marne. Meanwhile, though Bilow and Winzingerode were still 
far away to the north, Bliicher had passed the Moselle and the 
Meuse, with their fortresses, and had attained St. Dizier at the 
head of the Marne, with from 30,000 to 40,000 soldiers; and thus 
fully 150,000 invaders already filled the plains of Champagne, 
and were within a few marches of Paris. 

To resist this great and victorious force Napoleon had about 
70,000 men, in part beaten and raw troops, composed of the 
Guard and some fresh levies under Mortier, Oudinot, and 
Gérard near Troyes, and of the corps of Macdonald, Marmont, 
Victor, and Ney, which, driven from the Rhine as the enemy 
advanced, had fallen back on the Marne between Chalons and 
Vitry. Nothing could appear more gloomy than this state of 
affairs, for Lorraine, Alsace, and Franche-Comté were lost; 
and it seemed impossible that the Emperor could arrest the 
onward march of the masses in his front, not to speak of 
the reserves behind them, and of the foes gathering against him 
from the north. Yet Napoleon’s genius did not forsake him ; 
and, though his marshals had given up hope, he saw that he still 
had chances of success. Should Bliicher and Schwartzenberg 
press on to Paris, their path would lie along the great roads 
traversed at many points by the Marne and Seine; and should 
these passages be firmly guarded, the river lines would present 
obstacles to the invaders of a formidable nature. Moreover, if 
the enemies advanced, it was almost certain they would keep 
apart, Bliicher following the northern route by the Marne, his 
colleague the southern along the Seine, for they would thus guard 
their communications best, and besides, owing to their well-known 
divisions, they would wish to be independent of each other. 
The theatre, therefore, and the positions of the Allies, gave an 
opportunity for a brilliant defence; and should Bliicher and 
Schwartzenberg divide, as was probable, along the two rivers, 
Napoleon would have a chance of operating against their armies 
when far from each other; and, availing himself of the barriers 
on their way, might find the means of retarding one foe while 
he fell on the other with concentrated strength, and might thus 
renew in the interior of France the glories of Castiglioni and 
Rivoli. “All is not lost,” it is said Napoleon exclaimed as he 
scanned carefully his maps at Chalons, “the enemy will before 
long find he has to deal with the chief of the army of Italy.” 
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The plan which Napoleon thus formed was one of the finest of 
his conceptions, and though in executing it he committed faults, it 
remains a monument of his strategic genius. Giving orders to 
fortify and secure the passages on the two rivers, on which he 
rested his system of defence, and summoning every man he 
could obtain from Paris, he proceeded, without the delay of an 
instant, to carry out his daring but scientific project. He 
resolved to turn against Schwartzenberg first, as the Austrian’s 
army was the most advanced; and leaving Macdonald on the 
Marne against Bliicher, marched towards the Aube and the 
Seine with the mass of his forces. 

Bliicher, however, who was already in communication with his 
colleague by his left, had planned a scheme to destroy Mortier and 
the rest of the French detachments near Troyes ; and on the 27th 
of January he was approaching the Aube with from 25,000 to 
30,000 men, along a line almost parallel to that of the Emperor. 
Napoleon determined to try to cut off the Prussian chief before he 
could join Schwartzenberg ; and for that purpose he directed his 
troops as quickly as possible on Brienne, in the hope that he would 
meet and defeat his adversary in a decisive battle. His march, 
however, was greatly retarded by the state of the weather and the 
roads ; and Bliicher had time to gather up his columns and to get 
ready for a stern encounter before the Emperor could come up with 
him. Napoleon attacked the old Marshal on the 29th at Brienne ; 
but though he was in superior strength, his troops, many of 
whom were mere conscripts, dispirited by a long series of reverses, 
hardly fought with their accustomed valour: and Bliicher, after 
an indecisive engagement, eluded the stroke which had been 
aimed at him, and effected his junction with his Austrian col- 
league. The Emperor was now in communication with Mortier 
and his supports near Troyes, and with Macdonald to the left on 
the Marne ; and having nearly 60,000 men in hand, he remained 
resting with his right on the Aube, between La Rothiére and 
Morvilliers, in the hope that his foes would make some movement 
that would give him an opportunity to attack. This attitude, 
however, was to cost him dear ; and at the outset of the campaign 
he was suddenly involved in a heavy disaster. Bliicher and 
Schwartzenberg, who had fully 100,000 men, concentrated near 
Napoleon’s positions, resolved to fall on him, without delay, and 
attacked him resolutely on the 1st of February, in three masses, 
two of which endeavoured to turn his flanks on either side, while 
the third made direct for his centre. The resistance of the 
French was brave and tenacious; but their line was at last 
pierced through and broken; and after a loss of many prisoners 
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and guns, they were driven from the field completely defeated. 
A rapid and able march of the Emperor, well seconded by his 
devoted lieutenants, placed the Aube between him and his 
antagonists, and enabled his army to effect its escape ; but had the 
Allies pursued with vigour, they might have brought Napoleon to 
bay, and perhaps finished the campaign with one blow. 

In the general scheme of these operations, we see the strategic 
skill of Napoleon, and the manceuvres so often’crowned with victory. 
He fully appreciated the advantage he possessed, in the double line 
of the Marne and the Seine; and in placing Macdonald on the 
Marne, in marching against Schwartzenberg on the Seine, and in 
the attempt to cut off Bliicher, he had conformed to the true 
rules of his art. He had made, however, a decided mistake in 
accepting battle after Rothiére against immensely superior forces, 
and his conduct in this respect is so difficult to comprehend, that 
we may well believe he was misinformed as to the real strength of 
the enemies in his front. His situation now appeared more 
hopeless than ever, for though he had received reinforcements 
from Paris, and from the armies of Soult and Suchet, he had 
been beaten in a serious engagement, and he could not have more 
than 70,000 men for several days to defend the capital, while 
Bliicher and Schwartzenberg had the means of collecting against 
him 160,000, and of moving at once on Paris. Had the Allied 
commanders, who were now together, attacked, as we have said, 
boldly, or even pressed with energy the Emperor’s retreat, Napo- 
leon could hardly have escaped defeat, and, in that event, it is 
most improbable that he could have continued a useless resistance. 
But at this moment Bliicher and Schwartzenberg committed them- 
selves to one of those false movements which must mainly be 
ascribed to the passions and jealousies of the Coalition, though it 
was caused partly by the nature of their position, and, in the 
face of an inferior antagonist, it might have been harmless and 
even successful. 

By this time York, one cf Bliicher’s lieutenants, had been 
following Macdonald on the Marne, and though checked on the 
passages of the stream, had driven him back a long distance ; 
and Bliicher’s army had been strengthened by the arrival on 
the Marne of two corps which, under the command of Langeron 
and Kleist, had pressed forward from the Rhenish frontier. 
dliicher could thus unite in a short time 60,000 men or more 
on the Marne; and as Schwartzenberg had near him 120,000 
or 180,000 in the district between the Aube and the Seine, 
the Allied generals believed they could with perfect safety 
divide their forces, and, operating apart along the two rivers, 
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could drive Napoleon in retreat on the capital, and crush him in 
a great final encounter. They were encouraged, moreover, to 
adopt this course because the movement would place each on the 
proper line of his communications; and Bliicher, besides, who 
disliked his colleague, and burned to be the first to enter Paris, 
was eager to be free for independent action. On the 5th of 
February the Prussian chief left Schwartzenberg with about 
20,000 men, making for the Marne by Fere Champenoise, and 
summoning to him his detached corps; while Schwartzenberg 
advanced towards the Seine, throwing several divisions southerly 
towards the Yonne, news having reached him that reinforcements 
were coming from Spain to the Emperor’s aid, and that Augereau, 
in command at Lyons, was menacing his line of retreat through 
Franche-Comté. A space, accordingly, continually widening, was 
being opened between the Allied armies; and Napoleon, who, 
after La Rothiére, had almost ceased to expect a change of fortune, 
saw once more the opportunity arise on which he had based 
his hopes at Chalons. He was now at Nogent-sur-Seine; and, 
after a moment of hesitation, he resolved at once to turn against 
Bliicher, and at the same time to restrain Schwartzenberg, until 
he had tried conclusions with the Prussian commander. For this 
purpose he left Oudinot and Victor with about 25,000 men, with 
orders to defend the passages on the Seine against the Austrians 
at all hazards—this had been rendered possible for a time by the 
fortification of the bridges on the river—and on the 7th of 
February he set off against Bliicher with about 40,000 troops, 
in the hope of coming up with his foe, and striking his army in 
severed parts before it could unite on the Marne. 

The admirable operations that ensued are memorable in the 
annals of war. Napoleon, on the 8th and 9th of February, made 
great efforts to traverse the space between Nogent and the region 
of the Marne; and though the country ways were almost ruined, 
and his lieutenants declared an advance impossible, his command- 
ing will overbore all obstacles, and he attained on the 10th the 
main road, which, parallel to the Marne, but at some distance 
from it, leads from Chalons to the Ferté Jouarre. At this 
juncture York was near Chateau Thierry, having followed Mac- 
donald to the lower Marne; another of Bliicher’s lieutenants, 
Sacken, was between Montmirail and La Ferté Jouarre; while 
Bliicher was, in person, near Vertus, having reached that place 
from La Fere Champenoise, and ordered Kleist and Langeron to 
meet him from Chilons. The army, accordingly, of the Prussian 
Marshal was scattered in loose and divided fragments along lines 
nearly forty miles in length, with no means of easy communica- 
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tion; and though, if united, it was more than 60,000 strong, not 
one of its parts was even half as powerful as the compact mass in 
the hands of the great soldier who was now directly upon its 
flank, and menaced it with his redoubtable onset. On the 10th, 
Napoleon attacked and destroyed an isolated detachment of 
Langeron’s corps, which, under Olsouvief, stood at Champaubert, 
in observation on the main road referred to; and having thus 
made his astounded enemies aware of his formidable presence, 
he proceeded to assail their disjointed columns with the energy 
and skill peculiar to him. Leaving Marmont with about 10,000 
men to restrain Blicher far to the right, he turned against 
Sacken, who, from La Ferté Jouarre, presented himself to his 
mighty blows; and, on the 11th, he completely routed the corps 
of that general at Montmirail, and drove his troops from the 
field in disordered flight. His next stroke was levelled at York, 
who moved forward from Chateau Thierry to rally the broken 
divisions of Sacken; and on the 12th, he again defeated the 
united forces of these two commanders, and compelled them to 
cross the Marne in haste, and seek a refuge northwards as far 
as the Aisne. The Emperor, eager to reap the fruit of this 
splendid success to the fullest extent, now ordered Macdonald, 
who had fallen back on Meaux, to press Sacken and York in their 
flight, and to give no rest to their beaten soldiers; and had this 
order been at once obeyed, it is not impossible that their 
wearied forces might have been brought to bay and ruined near 
Soissons. Macdonald, however, like the other marshals, fatigued 
with war and desponding in mind, delayed in making this im- 
portant movement ; and Napoleon, impatient at his remissness, sent 
Mortier with part of the Guard in pursuit, although the occasion 
had nearly passed, and directed Macdonald upon the Seine, where 
Schwartzenberg had renewed operations. Having made these 
arrangements, the Emperor marched on the 14th against the last 
part of the army of Bliicher which remained intact, that com- 
manded by the old Marshal himself; and meeting it at Vau- 
champs, as its incautious leader pressed forward to assist his 
lieutenants, of whose reverses news had arrived, he routed it in a 
fierce engagement, and forced it back in retreat on Chilons with 
an immense loss of men and material. 

These great exploits, recalling the deeds of the General of 1796, 
are noble illustrations of the art of war. With a force of not 
more than 40,000 strong, and in part composed of raw and 
bad levies, Napoleon in the course of four days had scattered 
an army of 60,000 men, had reduced it ‘fully one half in 
numbers, and had made a situation, which appeared desperate, 
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wear again an aspect of hope and promise. Relying on the 
obstacle created by the Seine, the Emperor had left a small force 
only to retard the powerful masses of Schwartzenberg ; and, seizing 
the opportunity, in a rapid cross-march, had fallen near the Marne 
on the corps of Bliicher, spread out in long, disunited fragments, 
and, attacking them in detail, had put them to the rout. The 
result was due to his thorough perception of the advan- 
tages afforded by the theatre of operations, to the boldness and 
celerity of his strokes, and to the blundering rashness of an 
antagonist who, though of heroic character, was devoid of skill ; in 
different times it might have led to the dissolution of the Coalition ; 
and, as it was, it diffused terror and dismay in the camp of the 
Allies, while it raised Napoleon to the highest pitch of confidence, 
for, after Montmirail, it is said, he declared that “within a few 
weeks he would be again on the Vistula.” These dazzling and 
perilous visions, however, were for the moment rudely dispelled by 
the successful advance of other foes. While he had been pursuing 
Bliicher on the Marne, Schwartzenberg had set his great army 
in motion, and had advanced on the Seine and the Yonne; and 
though Victor and Oudinot, availing themselves of the river 
lines, had proved able to resist him for a time, he had gradually 
borne back their weak levies, and had pressed forward within 
three or four marches from Paris. 

On the 16th of February the two marshals, who had been 
joined by Macdonald from Meaux, were in position behind the 
Yeres, an insignificant affluent of the Yonne, while the Austrian 
masses filled the country around Mormant, Nangis, and Mon- 
tereau, and had penetrated as far as Fontainebleau, having 
thus traversed the Seine and the Yonne, and overcome the 
barriers on their way. Victor and Oudinot, fearful of a crushing 
defeat, implored their master to hasten to their aid, and he 
did not fail to obey the summons, though, had the danger 
been less pressing, he would have probably acted in a different 
manner. At this moment he was near Montmirail, having 
detached Marmont in pursuit of Bliicher; and accordingly the 
various corps of Schwartzenberg presented their sides to him in 
divided parts, along a line of considerable length, much in the 
same way as those of Bliicher had done, with this difference, that, 
in part at least, they were covered by the Seine from a sudden 
attack northwards. In these circumstances, had his choice been 
free, the Emperor would, we can hardly doubt, have descended 
from Montmirail by Sézanne, directly on the flank and rear of 
the Austrian army, as in the case of Bliicher a few days before, 
and, in that event, he would almost certainly have obtained great 
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and decisive success, even if the results had not been equal to 
those of his operations within the Marne. The terror, however, 
of his lieutenants, and the growing alarm of the capital, compelled 
him to join them upon the Yéres, and thus to substitute an attack 
in front for the more deadly and crushing blow which might 
have been aimed against his antagonists. Having reached the 
marshals on the 17th—the junction raised the troops in his 
hands to 65,000 or 70,000 men—he fell on the advanced corps of 
Schwartzenberg ; and having driven them back on the Seine, after 
brilliant actions at Nangis and Mormant, be ordered his lieutenants 
to seize the bridges upon the river, at any risk, in the hope of 
cutting off the retreat of the columns which had advanced towards 
Paris beyond the Yonne. After a murderous struggle, the Emperor 
forced the passage of the Seine at Montereau; but though he had 
won a sanguinary battle, and his foe recoiled at all points before 
him, superior as was the Austrian in strength, the corps which 
had crossed the Yonne effected their escape, and his success, though 
brilliant, fell far short of what had been achieved on the Marne. 

These movements show the inferiority of front attacks to attacks 
in flank. By assailing the heads of Schwartzenberg’s columns as 
they had advanced to Mormant and Nangis, Napoleon had merely 
driven them back; and though he had compelled his enemy to 
retreat, he had failed to break up the Austrian army. The result 
would have been wholly different, had he struck Schwartzenberg 
from Sézanne at Nogent, and reached the side and rear of that 
general's masses; but, as we have seen, he could not venture on 
this; and the state of Paris, in part at least, began to make 
political reasons interfere with his military conceptions. He had, 
however, beaten and repulsed Schwartzenberg, and, disregarding 
overtures for a truce which that feeble commander made to him, 
apparently in a moment of alarm, he marched against him to give 
battle, although his forces were not more than 65,000 against 
110,000. 

An apparition, however, on his left flank, obliged him to 
pause in his onward course, and saved the Austrian force an 
encounter which, in its present condition, might have proved 
disastrous. Mortier, who, as we have said, had been detached in 
pursuit of York and Sacken, had failed to come up with these 
generals, who had effected their retreat on Chilons; and Bliicher, 
who had retired on that place, resumed the offensive boldly at 
once when joined by his baffled lieutenants, although Napoleon, 
before moving on the Seine, had posted Marmont to restrain the 
Prussian marshal. Bliicher was near the Seine on the 20th of 
February, with from 35,000 to 40,000 men, having rallied his 
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troops with that heroic courage which in part made up for strategic 
errors; and Napoleon was forced to detach Oudinot to guard 
against his indefatigable foe, and to press Schwartzenberg with 
diminished vigour. The Emperor, nevertheless, reached Troyes 
on the 24th, with about 60,000 men, his antagonists still retiring 
before him; and so terrific had been his blows, that an armistice 
was actually offered by the Allies in order to gain time for fresh 
preparations. The events that followed deserve attention, for they 
brought out clearly the opposite characteristics of the belligerents 
in the great contest. At this juncture Eugene had gained con- 
siderable success behind the Mincio, and Suchet had forces on 
the Spanish frontier which might have crossed into Franche-Comté ; 
and had Napoleon directed these chiefs to operate boldly on 
Schwartzenberg’s rear, he might not improbably have caused the 
Austrian, in his present state of anxiety, to fall back on the Rhine, 
and possibly have thus broken up the Coalition. Exulting, how- 
ever, in his recent triumphs, and still grasping at sway over Europe, 
he thought that he could cope singly with Bliicher and Schwart- 
zenberg ; and at this crisis of his fate he refused to give orders 
for a diversion, the consequences of which might have been mo- 
mentous. Here again we see that overweening confidence which 
was his great fault as a military leader ; and Napoleon’s error, in 
this particular, detracts from the extraordinary skill he displayed 
unquestionably in this campaign. The Allies acted in a very 
different way—if without genius, with energy and perseverance. 
Bliicher and Schwartzenberg did not attempt to conceal their 
inferiority to their mighty foe; and having declared that, strong 
as they were, they could not, unaided, manceuvre against Napoleon 
between the Marne and Seine, a resolve was formed which may be 
said to have decided the issue of the struggle. At the pressing 
instance of Lord Castlereagh, the corps of Biilow and Winzingerode, 
which, as we have seen, were still in the north, outside the sphere 
of immediate operations, were ordered to march to the aid of 
Bliicher, and to join the Marshal upon the Marne ; and with these 
reinforcements, 50,000 strong, an attempt was to be made again 
to advance on Paris. Thus while Napoleon, overrating his 
resources, was omitting to draw his forces together to the decisive 
point of the theatre of war, his adversaries, following the example 
which had so often been set before, were straining every nerve to 
be in full strength where the fate of the contest really lay. 

Such were the arrangements of the belligerents during the last 
days of February, 1814. On the 25th, Blicher, wishing to draw 
off the Emperor from the pursuit of Schwartzenberg, to “approach 


the reinforcements coming from the north, and, if possible, to cut 
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off Marmont, whose weak corps was almost isolated, once more 
left his colleague to attain the Marne, thus again separating the 
Allied armies. Napoleon, eager to repeat the manceuvres which 
had been crowned with such signal success, followed the course 
which he had adopted before ; and ordering Oudinot and Macdonald 
—Victor had been deprived of his command for want of energy at 
Montereau—to defend steadily the passages on the Seine, set off 
with about 40,000 men, to follow and attack the Prussian marshal. 
Meanwhile Marmont, falling back before Bliicher, had made good 
his retreat towards the Marne ; and on the 26th he joined Mortier, 
who, after his fruitless pursuit of York and Sacken, had drawn 
quickly towards his brother marshal, and met him on the river at 
La Ferté Jouarre. Bliicher now pressed forward in the hope of 
crushing the two marshals and occupying Meaux, which would 
open to him the main road to Paris; but Mortier and Marmont, 
availing themselves of the defensive line of the Marne, with skill 
repelled the veteran Prussian’s attacks, and maintained a position 
of much strength in the angle between the Marne and the Ourcq. 

Once more, therefore, the Prussian army was extended on the 
Marne in a long line, while Napoleon was gathering on its flank 
and rear; and the Emperor hastened to come up with it, and to 
bring his antagonist as before to bay. Bliicher, however, whose 
force did not exceed from 35,000 to 40,000 men, perceived the 
danger of a probable attack by Napoleon, Marmont, and Mortier 
combined ; and he succeeded in getting across the Marne, and 
making northwards towards the Aisne, before his great enemy 
could descend upon him. Napoleon, like the hunter on the track 
of his prey, sent orders to Mortier and Marmont to advance, and 
pursued Bliicher without the delay of an instant, in the hope 
of hemming him in on the Aisne, and surrounding him with 
superior forces. That hope was very nearly realized. On the 
3rd of March the Emperor was at Fismes, while the marshals to 
the left had passed Oulchy ; and it seemed probable that Bliicher’s 
army, which had suffered greatly in its forced retreat, was on the 
verge of a ruinous disaster. The incompetence, however, of a 
feeble officer deprived Napoleon of the splendid triumph which 
seemed already within his grasp. On the lst and 2nd of March 
the corps of Bilow and Winzingerode appeared on the Aisne; and 
after an ineffectual show of resistance the French commandant of 
Soissons opened the gates of the fortress to the exulting enemy, 
who was fully alive to Bliicher’s peril. 

The key of the Aisne was thus lost; and Bliicher, joyfully 
availing himself of the means of escape unexpectedly given, 
passed through Soissons on the morning of the 4th; and 
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thus not only placed the Aisne between his wearied army and 
that of his foe, but effected his junction with Winzingerode 
and Biilow, and stood at the head of forces nearly twice 
as strong numerically as those of the Emperor. Napoleon 
was justly disappointed and incensed; yet though his enemy 
had eluded his toils, and would soon be able to resume the 
offensive, the army of Bliicher was at this moment at a great 
distance from that of Schwartzenberg, and was divided from it 
by two rivers; and the Emperor, holding a position between, had 
still chances of striking his foes alternately by rapid manceuvres, 
and of renewing the glories of Montmirail and Vauchamps. 
Napoleon, however, resolved to fall on the antagonist who had 
just evaded his blows; and crossing the Aisne he attacked 
Bliicher, though he had now not more than 55,000 men, and the 
Prussian chief had nearly 90,000. In a bloody fight at Craonne on 
the 7th, the advantage was slightly on the side of the French ; 
but on the 9th and 10th Napoleon was beaten with great loss on 
the heights of Laon, and was obliged hurriedly to recross the 
Aisne. The destruction of a Prussian detachment on his retreat 
was but little compensation for his recent disaster, and for the 
failures of the preceding days. 

In these operations we see once more the merits and defects of 
Napoleon’s strategy in this memorable and instructive campaign. 
His advance against Bliicher upon the Marne was a repetition of 
the brilliant maneuvre which had given him such astonishing 
triumphs; and his pursuit of the Marshal to the Aisne was 
marked by his wonted daring and energy. At this moment 
Bliicher escaped a crushing defeat by a mere accident; and, 
though we can hardly agree with those who assert that the war 
would have ended differently had Soissons held out forty-eight 
hours, the Prussian chief was certainly exposed to a disaster of a 
formidable kind. This shows how admirable were the strokes of 
the Emperor even at this crisis of his fate; it is indeed wonderful 
how his skill in his art supplied the want of military force; and, 
though the cause must be largely sought in the rashness of 
Bliicher and the fears of Schwartzenberg, this does not lessen 
his title to fame. When, however, Bliicher had made good his 
retreat and joined Bilow and Winzingerode, it is plain Napoleon 
should not have crossed the Aisne and attacked a foe nearly 
double in numbers; there was no necessity for so imprudent a step, 
for he might yet have hoped to have gained success by manceuvring 
between the Marne and the Seine; and if he realiy was informed 
of the strength of the army he fought at Laon, he again displayed 
the overbold arrogance which had more than once proved ruinous to 
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him. His situation now was almost worse than ever, for he had 
not more than 40,000 men, more or less demoralised and worn 
out, to oppose to Bliicher, who alone disposed of between 80,000 and 
90,000; and as Schwartzenberg during his absence had regained 
courage, and with 100,000 men had driven the weak restraining 
corps of Oudinot and Macdonald across the Seine, it seemed 
almost impossible to prevent the march of the Allies on the 
capital. The state of affairs might have been different had 
Eugene been recalled from Italy in time, had Suchet been 
directed before on Lyons, and, above all, had not Wellington de- 
tained in the south of France the fine army of Soult, which, at 
this instant, was actually stronger than that with which the 
Emperor at bay had so long baffled the hosts of the Coalition. 
In fact, the more we examine the position and forces of the 
belligerents at this moment, the more we perceive that the 
British commander played a decisive part in the great drama; 
for, though the arrival of Winzingerode and Bilow had com- 
pletely turned the scale of fortune against the Emperor in the 
east of France, the balance might have been again redressed 
had Soult been able to abandon the Garonne and to operate 
from the Loire on the flanks of Schwartzenberg. 

On the 18th of March, Napoleon having left Mortier and Marmont 
in observation of Bliicher, descended towards the Seine to threaten 
Schwartzenberg, in the hope that he would ere long find a 
favourable opportunity to fall on him. The Emperor, however, 
was too weak to attack with effect the Austrian masses; and 
accordingly he conceived a design, which, though in the result 
it proved fatal, was nevertheless marked by his peculiar genius, 
and, in a military point of view, was not without rich promise. 
The fortresses in the east of France contained 60,000 or 70,000 
good soldiers; and as they were hardly blockaded at all, Napoleon 
resolved, by a rapid march from the Seine and the Marne to the 
Moselle and the Meuse, to extricate and make use of this powerful 
force, and, having joined it to the troops in his hands, to fall in 
strength on the rear of the Allies and to compel them to fight 
with their faces to the Rhine, in a position fraught in any case 
with peril, and where a defeat might be ruin. The movement to 
the east would doubtless uncover the capital for a few days, but 
then it offered immense advantages; in the present state of the 
Emperor’s forces he could not hope to resist the Allies in front ; 
and, besides, would the Coalition venture to march on Paris with 
their foe on their rear ? and if they did, would not the great city, 
which had been protected by a few works, be able to defend itself 
for a time, while her sovereign was drawing the army together, 
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with which he hoped not only to assure her safety, but to inflict 
on his enemies a crushing reverse ? 

The project which Napoleon thus formed was the counterpart 
of his celebrated scheme of marching into Prussia in 1813, and 
rallying his garrisons on the Oder, while the Allies in Saxony 
lay between him and the Rhine. It was, however, less ambitious 
and rash than that grand but perilous conception ; and had the 
capital made a show of resistance, nay, had the revolutionary throne 
of the Emperor been as secure as he vainly imagined, it might 
have given him important success, especially if we bear in mind 
what his achievements had been in this campaign. Nor did it 
follow that the march to the east would encourage the Allies to 
advance on Paris, for it would place their enemy directly on their 
rear, with from 100,000 to 120,000 men; and calculating by their 
previous operations, and even by the ordinary rules of war, they 
would not venture to press forward on the Seine while Napoleon 
held the Moselle and the Meuse, and intercepted their communica- 
tions with the Rhine. 

We repeat, therefore, the design was brilliant ; and in the actual 
condition of the struggle it was certainly the best that remained 
to the Emperor. On the 19th of March he was at Arcis-sur-Aube ; 
and, bent on setting out for the Meuse, he called Oudinot and 
Macdonald towards him, and gave directions to Mortier and 
Marmont to join him upon the upper Marne, in order to have all 
his corps united before beginning his march eastward. Having 
crossed incautiously to the southern bank of the Aube, he was 
attacked by Schwartzenberg the next day ; but though his enemy, 
very superior in force, inflicted considerable loss on his troops, 
he made good his retreat across the stream; and on the 22nd he 
was on the upper Marne, four or five marches only from the 
nearest garrisons with which he hoped to recruit his wearied 
army. At Vitry he waited for Marmont and Mortier, whom he 
had ordered to meet him at that place ; and he made preparations 
for an advance to the Meuse, a tone of strange confidence, and 
even of exultation, breathing through his correspondence at this 
moment, as though he felt assured of an approaching triumph. 

Bliicher, however, who had descended from the Aisne, had 
barred the way to Mortier and Marmont, who had but feebly 
executed their master’s instructions, and had compelled them to 
fall back westward; and in the meantime a daring resolve, 
the result chiefly of political events, and in marked contrast 
with their usual conceptions, had been formed by the Allied 
commanders, and threatened the Empire with immediate ruin. 
It had been ascertained by the leaders of the Coalition that 
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Paris was tired of the Imperial rule, that the city would not 
attempt to resist, and that France was ready for a change 
of government; and accordingly, an intercepted despatch of 
Napoleon having made them aware of the movement he was 
projecting eastward, they decided on marching to the capital 
at once, convinced that this step would put an end to the 
war. On the 24th and 25th of March their columns were in 
motion along the Marne and Seine, Bliicher driving Marmont and 
Mortier before him, his colleague meeting no adversary in his 
way; and on the 29th, after a bloody encounter, in which the 
citizens, however, took no part, the capitulation of Paris was 
signed, and the servile flatterers of the fallen Emperor declared 
that he had ceased to reign. Napoleon meanwhile had been urged 
by his trusted lieutenants to abandon his plan, and to retrace 
hastily his way towards the capital; and on the 31st he was at 
Fontainebleau, with from 65,000 to 70,000 men. In this position 
he wished to fall with his whole force on the rear of Schwartzen- 
berg, whose army occupied Paris in part, and who besides was 
divided from Bliicher by the double barrier of the Marne and 
Seine; and, desperate as the venture appears, he maintained to the 
last hour of his life that victory was still within his grasp, so 
reckless had been the Allies’ arrangements when once in possession 
of the capital. His marshals, however, fell away from him; and the 
ruler who, two short years before, had the subject Continent at his 
feet, was now a deserted and vilified man, and was compelled to 
surrender almost at discretion to the enemies who so long had 
cowered at his name. 

Such was the memorable campaign of 1814 in France, one of 
the most interesting in the history of war. If we examine it, as 
a whole, with care, we shall see reason to dissent from those who 
think it almost Napoleon’s masterpiece, and compare it to that of 
1796-7. At the outset the Emperor aimed at too much ; and, over- 
rating the terror of his name, or underestimating the resources of 
his foes, he disseminated his forces along lines which he had no 
longer means to defend, and, by endeavouring to strike for his 
whole Empire, he exposed France and himself to immediate 
destruction. Itcertainly was a strategic mistake to have thought 
of covering Holland and Belgium, to have left Eugene on the 
Adige and the Mincio, and to have allowed Suchet to continue 
in Spain, while the Coalition was upon the Rhine; and though 
Napoleon, no doubt, expected that the Allies would not advance 
in winter, this does not justify his first projects. Even after 
the invasion had taken place, and the situation had become 
apparent, he was not free from this kind of extravagance; and 
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had he, after his triumphs on the Marne, recalled on the Rhine 
the still powerful forces which were scattered in Italy and on the 
frontier of Provence, he would probably have utterly defeated 
Schwartzenberg, and possibly have dissolved the Coalition. Nor 
were his movements on the Marne and Seine by any means fault- 
less, or above criticism ; for certainly he ought not to have fought 
at La Rothiére, and it was worse than useless to cross the Aisne 
and to offer Bliicher battle at Craonne and Laon. 

In all this we see plainly the arrogance and overweening con- 
fidence which more than once proved calamitous to him; and 
unquestionably too, throughout the contest, he never took 
sufficient account of the force of the passions aroused against 
him, which gave his foes a constancy and power unknown in the 
days of Marengo and Rivoli. Yet, after making these necessary 
drawbacks, Napoleon’s capacity and strategic skill shine out 
splendidly in this campaign, and his manceuvres upon the Marne 
and Seine remain monuments of his genius for war. It is 
marvellous how he should so long have baffled the hosts of the 
Coalition with the weak and scanty resources in his hands; and 
in his defence of the river lines in his alternate movements 
against his foes, and in his project of a march eastwards, we see 
again the chief of the army of Italy. As regards the operations 
of the Allies, they were in the highest degree faulty, when their 
armies had reached the plains of Champagne; and the careless 
dissemination of their forces, the rash advances of Bliicher on 
the Marne, and the timorous hesitations of Schwartzenberg, not 
only reveal a want of skill, but disclose also the discords and 
jealousies too often fatal in a Coalition. 

Nevertheless the manner in which the Allied chiefs crossed 
the Rhine so soon after the battle of Leipsic showed their 
resolution and increasing boldness; the energetic heroism of 
Bliicher atoned for many military errors; the march to Paris, 
though to be ascribed to political considerations mainly, was a 
stroke of daring beyond the powers of warriors of the school 
of Alvinzi and Wiirmser ; and the conduct of the Allied soldiery 
was, on the whole, marked by tenacity and vigour. We have 
already referred to the important part played by Wellington 
in deciding the issue ; and it must be allowed that without his aid 
the Allies could not have reached Paris, and might even have been 
driven back to the Rhine. On the whole, notwithstanding the 
mistakes made by him at the beginning of the campaign, Napoleon 
possibly might have succeeded in getting the better of his 
antagonists, had they not displayed very different qualities from 
the invaders of France in 1793. 





“How 3 Learnt Ballooning.” 
By B. F. 8. BADEN-POWELL, Lieut. Scots Guarps. 


“ Distance lends enchantment to the view,” may well be taken as a 
motto embodying the principles which cause that healthful malady 
called “ballooning.” It is not only a novel delight to gaze down 
from above upon the neat flat country far below, with its straight 
white roads, its green fields and model-like houses, or to hover above 
a rolling sea of downy clouds; it is also a vivid excitement for those 
below to gaze upwards at that minute bubble soaring so high in the 
air—an excitement enchanced by the strange reflection that there are 
human beings, creatures of their own sort, whose fate is bound (by a 
few ropes) to that bubble. J was enchanted as a small boy when, 
peering through a telescope, I watched the old captive balloon at 
Chelsea in ’69 ; and the more detail I could see, the more interested I 
became. One day it was announced that three balloons were to go 
up at once from the Alexandra Palace. Here was a chance! I was 
there early, and soon found myself in conversation with our greatest 
living aeronaut, Coxwell. But after all only one balloon could be 
filled ; no time for filling the others. Then it became a question if 
even the one could be got off. Well do I remember seeing Coxwell 
grow impatient, rush about, stir up all engaged, abuse the workmen, 
the managers, the spectators—everybody, including himself. I was 
becoming weary and hungry, but still I waited as the huge “ Crystal 
Palace” slowly gorged itself with gas. The sun had set, eight o’clock 
had struck, a dense mist began to hang around. The balloon was 
ready! Was I going? Five pounds the fee—quick now! But 
hunger and fatigue form a certain antidote for over-abundant energy. 
“ Hardly good enough,” I thought. Anda minute later the balloon 
rose majestically into the thick darkness and was lost to view. 

The International Balloon Race at the Crystal Palace was the next 
event of which I was a witness. Two balloons, one French and one 
English, were on the ground, but all seats in them were taken. 

One wet afternoon in June a very heavy shower had just passed 
over, and as I emerged on to the bedrenched grounds of the Crystal 
Palace I feared that once again I was to be disappointed, as the 
balloon must have been beaten down under so heavy a downpour. 
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But to my delight I soon descried the balloon bolt upright, nearly 
fall, not a bit the worse for its severe ducking. Soon after I had 
approached the balloon we saw the police pushing their way through 
the crowd around, followed by “a member of Parliament,” whom 
Wright the aeronaut was proud to have the honour of taking up. 
So poor Walter Powell (who afterwards met with so sad a fate), Wright 
and I got into the car, and—we were far above the cheering crowd 
before I could realise that I was actually up in a balloon! The 
excitement of the last few minutes on earth was enough to confuse 
a mind unaccustomed to public ascents. The rolling about of the 
car on the ground ; the ballast bags being tossed in and out ; the shouts 
of the aeronaut, and the counter shouts of those assisting ; then the 
final shout of ‘ Let go!” and the burst of vociferous cheering, followed 
by the sudden perfect steadiness of the car, the rapid lessening in the 
intensity of the sounds, and a slight giddy feeling at being whirled up 
so fast—all this had a strange effect on one’s mind. 

That Palace lately so huge and grand now looked like a miniature 
model. The roads and houses for miles round could be seen. Faint 
cheers and cries of “balloon!” from all sides, barking of dogs, 
rumbling and whistling of trains, greeted our ears. “Look at 
London!” but it was mostly buried beneath a huge black storm- 
cloud. A little train just underneath us had the appearance of a 
caterpillar crawling along a dark line. Suddenly, to my astonish- 
ment, it entirely disappeared! I could hardly believe my eyes. 
There was a train, and the next moment it was not! There were no 
trees in the way; the country looked perfectly flat, as a map. But 
soon I understood, for presently the little train reappeared further 
on. 

It had only passed into and out of a tunnel! 

Look at the Isle of Dogs and the shipping—the Thames running 
right away into the mist. We pass over Chislehurst, and are 
admiring a lovely cloudscape to the south of us, when the aeronaut 
proposes returning to earth. We accordingly descend to within a 
few hundred feet of a field, where some cricketers are engaged in a 
group on the pitch discussing some knotty point. We shout. All 
start and turn in different directions—none think at first to look up. 
However, we soon pass on, and are over another field. 

“Now look out. Hang on tight!” shouts the aeronaut, as he pulls 
open the valve. The sensation of coming down is rather sickening. 
The ground appears to rise rapidly towards you; objects suddenly 
grow bigger and bigger; and yet you are moving along, and every- 
thing which hitherto seemed so peculiar regains its ordinary look. 

Sackfuls of ballast are now poured out, and soon we come crash into 
the top of a tree. We clutch tight to the basket to prevent being 
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thrown out; we bound off into another tree—the grapnel holds, crowds 
of people run up, and weare hauled down, and the balloon towed to a 
grass field. We alight, and our “bubble” is emptied and packed 
up. 

Many questions are asked on all sides: “‘ Where are we?” “ Where 
did you come from?” ‘ How far are we from a railway?” “ What 
do you feel like up there?” &c. A country wagon is procured, we 
three get in and start for the station, some three miles off. But now 
the rain again begins steadily to descend. Sacks are procured, in 
which we envelop ourselves, and so we drive off on our humble 
return journey. 

The “ Balloon Society ” ( as it is pleased to call itself, although it 
possesses no balloons) determined to turn aside for once from Woman’s 
Rights and Earthquakes and to give a “ Balloon Garden Party ” at 
Lillie Bridge in 1881, and hired Simmons, the professional aeronaut, 
who has recently been heard of in the law courts, to make an ascent 
in his new india-rubber balloon. I at once secured a place in the 
car, and was early on the scene. The wind was rather strong, and 
the weather threatening. 

The tumult at starting was great. The balloon was tugged and 
bumped by the people, and tossed violently by the wind, as it was 
towed across the ground to get a clear start. However, at last up 
we went, and soon found ourselves looking down upon London. 
What we looked upon was no bird’s-eye view, but to all appearances 
simply a map. Every street clearly marked out; the plans of all the 
large buildings plainly discernible; the parks and squares and the 
Thames spanned by its bridges were all distinctly traced, although 
we were at such a height that human beings were almost invisible. 
I ask what height we are. 

“Seven thousand feet,” replies the aeronaut knowingly. 

I enquire how he can tell, seeing no aneroid or other apparatus. 

“T can estimate it,” he replied. 

(I read that in another ascent, by the way, he “estimated ” his 
height above the sea to be 17,000 feet, his balloon being 37,000 cubic 
feet capacity, and total weight 1200 lbs. This would be impossible 
according to theory, as at that height the air is half as dense, and 
not more than 740 Ibs. could be lifted; or, his height could not 
have been over 5000 feet. But theory must bow before practical 
experience of this sort.) 

Shortly afterwards the clouds began to gather round us, dark and 
threatening, in parts quite reddish-brown ; a mist cloud below us, a 
faint blue sky above. We found it cold. Moisture appeared on the 
ropes below the neck of the balloon. 

“See those drops of water,” I said. 
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Simmons looked at me gravely. “ We have risen to a great height. 
Those are not water; they are icicles.” 

“Are they?” I said; and standing up, touched some. Judge 
what must have been the heat of my hand, that they melted to drops 
of water ere I coufd touch them! We then descended again below 
the clouds. We were over the country—we knew not where or how 
far from London. We had gone due east, so supposed we would be 
over Essex. And now for an odd coincidence. 

Directly below us was a large building. I looked at it long. 
Something seemed strangely familiar to me, although of course the 
building appeared simply as a plan. Suddenly it dawned upon me this 
must be Warley Barracks, where my militia regiment was stationed ! 
‘he descent was rather amusing. Simmons uses a very small 
grapnel—much too small, in my opinion. We came down with a tre- 
mendous bump in a field, and the car seemed to turn completely 
over; some green bushes even swept our faces. The next moment 
we rose, and fell again in the next field. The grapnel caught in the 
hedge, but dragged through it. The next field was all potatoes. 
‘The grapnel dragged through these also, gathering them up till they 
looked like a bundle of weeds tied to the rope. A rustic running 
up to help stop the balloon tried to do so by jumping on this 
bundle. The next second he was flat on his back. We gave a 
merry chase across country, but were eventually caught by the 
sturdy arms of the natives and very hospitably received at Hutton 
Rectory, and regaled on cake and sherry. 

The Volunteer Review at Brighton was shortly to come off, so I 
asked Simmons to take his balloon down, that I might make an 
ascent. He accordingly agreed to this, only stipulating that the 
balloon should first make a series of captive ascents—a condition I 
ultimately agreed to—to take up newspaper correspondents, artists, 
photographers, and others. But another stipulation, proposed by Mr. 
Simmons, did not find that hearty response that it should have had 
from me, viz., that I was to pay as much as if I had the sole use all 
day. However, I saw the Review very well. But the wind came on 
strong; the “captive” was swaying about a good deal. I was alone 
in the balloon, gazing through a field-glass. Suddenly I noticed a 
peaceful calm occur. The shouts, which had been perpetual, seemed 
to die away. I began to suspect something. I looked down the 
rope, and there, some hundred yards behind me, I saw the contingent 
of Naval Volunteers, who were supposed to hold the rope, all lying 
on their faces. The balloon and I were floating away free! There 
was not a moment to be lost. The neck of the balloon was tied up ; 
if it ascended high it must burst! The valve line was tied up 
inside, so that I could not let off gas to prevent ascending! I had 
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no grapnel to stop my way. It did not take many seconds before I 
was up in the hoop. I reached the neck to untie it. I felt glad of 
one thing, and that was that we were not ascending very fast. I 
looked down, and then I noticed that the end of the rope was still on 
the ground. The balloon had not sufficient power to lift all the 
weight off the ground. I at once shouted, at the top of my voice, 
“Hang on to the rope!” Some men did so, and we towed back to 
empty and pack up. But the emptying process did not take long. 
The balloon was very much “caved in” with the wind, the valve 
line chafed against the stuff, suddenly a small split appeared in the 
middle, and in a very few seconds the balloon was lying rent from 
head to foot. 

I was in Paris when a new invention was to be tried, the object of 
which I never could understand, nor could I discover that the inventor 
himself did. The apparatus consisted of a huge wooden oar shaped 
somewhat like a Japanese fan ; a rowlock was fixed to the car of one 
balloon, and another of similar size ascended at the same time, 
apparently to race the one provided with this marvellous pro- 
pelling (?) agent, but itself to be wafted in the old and primitive 
fashion by the changeful breeze. Such a sight as the start I have 
seldom seen. A balloon ascent may be an exciting event; the 
aeronaut and those around are often very excited ; but on this occasion 
every one admitted to the enclosure seemed to have gone entirely off 
his head. Each one fancied that he was managing the whole affair. 
Every one was shouting, every one giving orders, every one 
hanging on to the balloon, every one wildly excited. The balloons 
went up, ballast was immediately poured freely over every one’s 
head, and the result was amusing. Some of the men were fear- 
fully enraged at a little sand being thrown on their hats, others 
laughed, and the remainder shrugged their shoulders. One balloon 
went right up several thousand feet ; the other did not rise more 
than a few hundred. They of course got into different currents. 
The one was worked violently, and I watched carefully for the result. 
The balloon certainly began to turn slowly round, but of course it 
did nothing more. Whether the inventor expected to see the 
balloon propelled along against the wind, or what he expected, he 
did not say. 

Two years afterwards, happening to hear rumours of a marvellous 
navigable balloon being constructed by the military authorities in 
Paris, I went to Meudon, where is the establishment of the military 
aeronauts. But no admission could be given on any account to the 
grounds. However I adopted my own course, and was surprised and 
delighted to behold a fully inflated monster with a long car and big 
screw attached, which some months afterwards rose to spread its 
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fame around the globe, as the first balloon which had made a voyage 
in a given direction and had been propelled back to its starting 
oint. 

, Having thus served my ’prenticeship, and seen what most if not 
all other people’s balloons were like, I determined upon becoming 
owner and captain of my own vessel. Accordingly I bought the 
good balloon “ Eclipse,” of 28,000 cubic feet, and set to work to fit 
her up after my own fashion. I engaged a professional to arrange the 
first start (at Aldershot), and employed some soldiers of my company 
to assist at the inflation. But Mr. Wright did not arrive till the 
balloon was half full, and then in duty bound complained of every- 
thing, declared that it was all wrong, and that I must never again 
think of doing these things by myself; in short, he would be most 
happy (for a consideration) to come and arrange it all for me any 
day. However, the time for the ascent wasat hand. The balloon 
was full, and standing proudly under the lee of the gas-works. I got 
into the car with two friends, and two or three great-coats; a basket 
of lunch and sundry other necessary luxuries were piled in upon us— 
out went the ballast bags, till we “ lifted.” 

Up we went—bump into a house. “Now, then, out with your 
ballast.” The balloon bounded off the house. It neared a wall, and 
was evidently about to try its strength against that structure. 

“ Keep tight hold of the rope!” cried Wright from below; but I 
thought otherwise, and deemed it best to postpone this trial of 
strength ; so let go one end of the rope, and, just clearing the wall, 
we soared up in fine style. After an enjoyable voyage we deter- 
mined to descend, came down with a good bump in one field, and 
bounding over a large hedge, in which the grapnel took a firm hold, 
landed softly in a grass field. A pack of harriers immediately 
surrounded us, and looked rather surprised at the huge, strong- 
smelling monster, while some rustics puzzled us with their anxious 
enquiries. “ Hada accident ?”—“ No.” “ Lost your way ? ”—“ No.” 
“Then why did ye come down here?” The balloon was soon 
packed up by willing hands, not without some merriment ; especially 
after I had requested a small boy to be so good as to get inside, 
which he willingly endeavoured to do. Those only who have ex- 
perienced inhaling a good mouthful of gas can appreciate the poor 
lad’s sensations. We had a curious journey to the nearest station, 
eight miles off. One stout cob drew a cart containing us three—the 
driver, the balloon, and apparatus—and trotted the whole way, and the 
man was delighted to receive five shillings. 

Next time I went up I determined to manage the whole thing 
myself, assisted as before by some of my men. We did not bump 
against any houses or walls this time, although the day was,as my 
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sergeant described it, very “ blusterous.” Just as we were about to start, 
my companion’s thoughtful servant pushed his way to the fore, and 
with tearful eyes requested that before we went off he might have 
his book settled up. We shot away at lightning speed, and almost 
before we could look round we were a mile from our point of departure. 
But on getting up to about 4,000 feet our pace became more moderate. 
We saw a curious phenomenon. It is not unusual to see the shadow of 
a balloon, with halo-bedecked car, on solid clouds, but on this occasion 
it was thrown on a thin mist between us and the ground. The result 
appeared like a huge shadow on the actual fields and woods below. 
The hills, generally indistinguishable from a balloon, stood out clearly 
above the mist. 

We had an exciting descent. A ‘“ guide-line,” about 1,000 feet 
long, with a flag at the bottom, told us that the wind below was 
blowing at a different rate from what it was above. This line has a 
curious appearance when looked on from above. It hangs quite 
straight for several hundred feet, and then bends out, apparently almost 
at right angles. As we came down, the lower end of the guide-line 
touched the ground; we went over some farm buildings, the line 
dragging over the roofs. A large open piece of ground, seemingly 
half a mile across, lay before us ; beyond that several woods. Now I 
had always learned from aeronauts, “ Whatever you do, avoid trees and 
woods ; come down in the open.” Down we came. We now saw that 
we were driving along at a tremendous pace. This is a most 
alarming sensation. You are going along (perhaps fifty feet up) 
over the ground like an express train—quite quiet and safe—but you 
know that directly you touch, never mind how gently you descend, 
you must get a tremendous bump—like jumping out of a train at full 
speed. Also, that the bottom of the car will be the first point to 
touch, so the result will be that the car must be violently upset. 

I throw out the grapnel—the bump comes, hard and cruel—we 
are rolled over, car and all; but we hang on tight, neither of us is any 
the worse, and the balloon bounds upwards again. The grapnel 
gives a tremendous jerk and jumps off the ground, which is as hard 
as can be. It then bounds along, now and then catching for the 
moment, but only to communicate a good tug to the balloon. It is 
however a good test that the cable is all right. We can do nothing 
but hang on. I am hauling on to the valve-line hard, with my arm 
round a car-line, so as not to be thrown out. Suddenly we dash right 
into the bushes of the wood! We tear through them. The balloon 
seems like a maddened horse dashing on to destruction ; but the 
anchor cannot follow through the wood. It holds tight ; we are safe! 
and a great feeling of relief comes over us. My companion gets out, 
and we try our best to tow the balloon out of the wood. But it won't 
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move an inch ; the cable is like a bar of iron, so strong is the pull of 
the wind, which has increased greatly since our start. The grapnel 
is half buried in the bank in which it caught. With a sorrowful 
feeling I proceed to let all the gas out. People collect, the balloon 
is lying spread out on the tree tops; how can it be got down? A 
woodman is fetched, he makes sad havoc of the covert with his axe, 
and then all together we forcibly drag the poor aerial steed down 
through the trees ; each tug must have caused him excruciating pain, 
the horrid branches and sticks tearing open his skin. He is laid on 
his car and solemnly carried off. 

The day after, a post-mortem examination is held. He certainly has 
two very bad wounds, and several small ones ; but two days’ work and 
they are all neatly sewn up and healed; he is all the stronger. I 
found after the balloon had been packed up that my aneroid was 
gone. We searched about the wood in vain, but I left word that if 
found I would give a reward for it, with the result that more than a 
year after I was surprised to receive by post the instrument, some- 
what the worse for its long exposure. 

My next balloon trip was short, but gentle. Two brother officers 
were to accompany me, but the pressure from the gas-works was so 
insufficient that bag after bag of ballast was put out, but still we didn’t 
rise. At last, with ballast reduced to one small bag, we ascended 
slowly. But we had not gone far when the “ Eclipse” seemed to 
think she had had enough, and down she came again. It was no use. 
We could not attempt a journey without any ballast at all, as it is 
most necessary to have plenty of sand ready to discharge, to avoid 
coming down in awkward places, &c. It came to a toss up, and our 
passenger got out. More ballast was then shipped, and we rose up 
well. On reaching 4,000 feet the thermometer had fallen twenty 
degrees, although we were basking in a warm sun. At this height 
we could distinguish Southampton Water in the distance. We 
travelled very slowly, and after an hour and a quarter had only gone 
eight miles. I gained a curious bit of experience on coming down, 
due to the dead level at which all things appear to be when seen 
direct from above. Below us was apparently a flat common. We 
descended gently. I threw out the grapnel, which began to drag 
through the bushes and furze. I then opened the valve to let out 
the gas, but, to my surprise, instead of our continuing to descend, I 
saw the anchor trailing at the end of the cable had suddenly left the 
ground; and on we floated, over some trees, in which the grapnel 
caught, and down we came, after making two or three shots for an 
open space, through the trees, to the ground. I found afterwards 
that the cause of all this was that the ground, instead of being level, 
was hilly. The place where we first touched was the top of a small 
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hill, beyond which was a deep valley, over which, as it were, our 
grapnel jumped. 

At Aldershot, during the Ascot week, the idea occurred to me to 
visit the course in my balloon. There were several applicants for 
seats, but I said it was very doubtful if the wind would be favour- 
able. However, one morning that week I was awakened by the 
hopeful words, “ The wind is right for Ascot.” Up I got, and made 
observations with my anemoscope and map. The wind below was 
certainly very nearly right in direction, but there was no gas in camp 
with which to inflate a “pilot,” to test the upper currents. The 
clouds, however, which completely covered the sky, were being borne 
a little more to the east. In another hour or two the “ Eclipse” was 
imbibing her gaseous meal, but managed somehow to get her neck 
caught in the main. When about half full there was an ominous 
smell of gas. Suddenly the sergeant shouted: “ Here’s a hole, sir; 
and a big one, too!” My heart jumped as I hurried round and 
discovered a huge rent, eight feet long and one foot across! We 
gathered the edges together, and roughly but readily sewed up the 
gash. The net too was caught in, so as to make the strain 
equal. Luckily the hole was low down, so the pressure would be 
comparatively slight. After this delay Mr. C. Balfour, of my 
regiment, and I ascended, and we were not long in reaching the 
clouds. It was easy to see that in ascending to this height our 
course changed slightly to the eastward, yet not sufficiently, we 
hoped, to land us far from the course. 

The mists now closed around us. We steadily mounted up. The 
sun appeared, the gas warmed, and we rose above the bed of clouds. 
Our shadow was well thrown on the wavy surface below, but gradu- 
ally became smaller and less distinct as we mounted. It was now a 
glorious scene. “Silence reigned supreme.” The hot sun baked 
our backs. The sky was deep blue, and the clouds below appeared as 
a brilliant white sea, with distinct horizon all round. Nowhere 
could a glimpse of the earth be seen, or any object to tell us how fast 
we were travelling, or in what direction. It was a lovely sight, and 
much appreciated by my companion. But I could not help feeling 
fidgety. The balloon was tightly distended. Was there any chance 
of the wound bursting out again? Where were we drifting to, and 
how fast? It might be out to sea for all we knew. Then how 
quickly should we fall when passing into the cold clouds after this 
hot baking in the sun? 

Presently we hear the report of a gun. Are we still over the 
ranges at Aldershot? Then we hear a lot of shouting and cheering. 
“Tt must be Ascot!” I open the valve. “Flap—hisht!” Again 
the same, till we notice a decided downward turn. Soon we observe 
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our shadow on the clouds increasing in size, and then, apparently 
without sinking into them, mists gather round the balloon. It 
becomes darker and darker, and colder and colder; a ghastly feeling 
comes over one. Down and down we go till the darkness seems 
wonderfully intense, contrasted with the very bright sunshine and 
light-reflecting clouds we have just left. Nowhere do we seem to be 
in the cloud. It is merely very dark, and there is no view. No 
trees or houses loom through the fog to give one an idea of distance. 
This cloud, moreover, is quite dry; even the breath is not made 
visible, as on foggy days. Added to the horror of this dismal 
descent one hears a rustling sound, and on locking up one notices 
the balloon collapsing (owing to the cooling of the gas), the envelope 
twisting and shaking, and apparently rapidly becoming empty. One 
cannot tell that it may not be owing to the escape of gas through 
some large hole above! But there is not much time for these 
meditations. All at once a dim sight is caught of the old earth. 
How common and prosaic it looks, as we descend below the clouds! 
Weare rapidly approaching a large park full of trees. We are going 
right on to them. But after my past experiences I feel glad rather 
than otherwise. We are descending very fast, and the trees will 
break our fall, while the anchor is sure to take a good hold. Over 
goes the ballast, and out goes the grapnel, as we want it to catch in 
the trees we are now just over. But it isa little too soon. We are 
too high yet, and the grapnel falls to the end of its tether, when a 
terrific jerk is felt, and a wounded finger is the only result of my 
trying to act as a buffer to prevent the sudden strain on the cable. 
However, the next moment the anchor is caught, and the car dashes 
into the top branches of an oak tree. Weare now safe. The next 
thing is that the balloon too may be made so. We rise again out of 
the tree, and are blown about like a weathercock. We get over a 
clearing ; open goes the valve, and down comes the balloon. But it 
is a bad shot ; the wind has taken it too far, and we are in the top of 
another tree. Again the manceuvre is repeated, and the gas becomes 
so exhausted that one of us must get out. My athletic companion at 
once swarms down the rope. Plenty of men have now come up; the 
grapnel is loosened, and the balloon is very soon towed to an open 
part of the park. 

“But where are we?” To our great surprise we are informed 
that we are at Albury, the Duke of Northumberland’s place, and the 
Duke himself is looking on from his carriage. So instead of being 
near Ascot, we must have turned in the upper current, and so 
descended on the other side of Guildford ! 

The “ Eclipse” still holding sufficient gas, is made to carry up 
captive several of the on-lookers to see the park from above; but one 
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gentleman, with the most praiseworthy caution, whilst keen to make 
the ascent, sat on the bottom of the car, and declined to look over its 
edge when in mid air. After a very hospitable entertainment the 
Duke sent us to the station, the balloon following after. 

My next ascent yielded a new excitement. We tried filling at a 
different place in the gas-works. A valve in the main was iaken off, 
and the neck of the balloon put over the actual main, so that there 
was at once a splendid rush of gas with great pressure; there was, 
however, no means of turning it off. The balloon at once began to 
fill up well. As it became nearly full, I turned to see to the car, 
leaving the gas arrangements in the hands of the gas-works manager. 
I had arranged the car, and turned to see how the balloon was getting 
on. To my horror I saw the old “ Eclipse” standing up tight as a 
drum, looking as if she were being throttled! I thought of the big 
rent but roughly mended, of the great pressure of gas there must be, 
and I quite expected to see the whole thing go “pop.” I rushed to 
the neck. No possibility of turning the gas off! and of course the 
neck was very tightly bound on. It was a painful moment, but I 
had a knife ready in the car, and by cutting the lashing we got the 
neck off at last, and a roaring stream of gas rushed up from the main, 
but now only into thin air. Thus filled, we towed the balloon a mile 
across country to the North Camp, and made a series of captive 
ascents, a party of our men holding the rope. Some twenty-six 
journeys aloft were made during the day. 

Such are a few of the details of my experiences in ballooning. 
It will be gathered from them that there is much to be learnt that 
can only be acquired by personal experience, and also much that is 
more strictly scientific. But I have avoided ballasting too heavily 
with technical and scientific details, some of which I have gone into 
more deeply, especially from a military point of view, in a paper I 
read before the Royal United Service Institution (June, 1883). 

The uncertainties of ballooning are proverbial, but they only add 
to its charm. Dangerous it may be, but so are many pastimes ; and I 
consider it not a bit more so than hunting, shooting, &c., provided, 
of course, that the balloon is properly made, properly equipped, and 
properly handled. I have often been asked why I have not ever 
crossed the Channel, a problem which some aeronauts seem to look 
upon as the summit of success; but I fail to see any enjoyment in 
running what really is a great risk, for nothing except empty 
swagger ! 
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Leon Goslan 





THE present paper is less a rehabilitation than a resuscitation. Its 
subject died doubly years ago, died in frame and fame, gave up the 
ghost of his glory before his last sigh. True, that as late as the 
autumn of 1866, the date of his death in the dictionaries, a being 
walked and talked, and fed and slept, whom stubborn admirers yet 
pointed out to you as Léon Gozlan. True, his friends yet held him 
in high esteem, and even his publishers had not yet abandoned him ; 
but as a living literary force and figure he was no more, and he has 
been continuing to die ever since the real material death recorded by 
the biographical dictionaries. ‘Il y a des morts qu'il faut qu’on 
tue,” could never have been said of Gozlan; rather the inverse, “Il 
ya des vivants qu'il faut faire vivre,’ for his odd celebrity went 
really too soon before him. To the last he was surrounded by 
professional sympathies and private friendships, but the outer public 
had forgotten him. 

Jules Claretie, who knew him well, describes him at sixty : a massive 
figure, square-shouldered ; brown as burnt umber, not bronzed nor 
olive-skinned ; his crisp hair yet black; his gait energetic. There 
seemed a wonderful intensity of life in the little robust frame. Only his 
eyes were weary and melancholy. It was said of him that he spent his 
last months in an overwhelming dread of death. Claretie opines that 
it was rather with him a lassitude of life, more than disappointment, 
disgust. His last years were precisely those in which the mer- 
cantile gangrene was gaining art and literature, the press, the stage. 
The Romantique dream of “ Art for art’s sake” had disappeared ; 
the cloud had vanished, the counter had come. The measure of 
success was, What did it “fetch”? The elastic firm Dumas Senior 
and Company was boasting of an income of sixteen thousand pounds a 
year; the younger Dumas was making his modern romances turn 
only on golden hinges, describing in detail the lorette’s treasures, and 
the lover’s expenditure. Emile de Girardin had been surpassed by de 
Villemessant, the newspapers had become a manufacture of advertise- 
ments; Queen Réclame and King Chantage reigned supreme 
from end to end of the Rue du Croissant. And Gozlan came of 
a generation which treated manuscript paper as vellum, not as cheque 
books ; drew its characters with proud care, hung long over the page, 
2Fr2 
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and if they were sometimes hardly content with the wage, were 
scarcely ever content with the work. He came from Marseilles, one 
of the battalion of the South that invaded Paris in very Falstaffian 
uniforms somewhere about 1830. But he had lived before this, as 
many of his comrades had not. He was always said to have journeyed 
round the world, but in truth he had been round Senegal, and 
perhaps ventured as far as the Cape, or even Madagascar. Before 
that he had been usher in a Marseilles school, then sailor, then a species 
of freebooter ; he had had bloody battles with the Senegalians, which 
he subsequently narrated in the ‘ Musée des Familles.’ This was an 
exceptional experience for a man who aspired to conquer the Boule- 
vards. But he had besides an education of some depth—and that is 
useful even on the Boulevards—which he had acquired unaided in 
night-watches at sea, by lone camp-fires, in settlers’ shanties on land. 
Better than all this, there was the Phocian fire in the brain and veins, 
the happy dash of the Cannebiére. 

Before writing he began by selling books, like Champfleury, like 
Hégésippe Moreau, and Emile Zola. But he merely passed through 
the booksellers’ shops, as it were, and before thirty was one of the 
Figaro—the first and most famous Figaro—that of 1829. He came 
in with Alphonse Karr and de Vaulabelle; he found there Blanqui 
describing the Chambers, Jal writing on art, Stephen de la Madeleine 
on music, and Jules Janin, Roqueplan, Rolle, Michel Masson were 
busy giving the journal that free, fanciful tone, brilliant independence 
of idea, on which it has lived and traded in its worst, most recent days. 
There he soon made his way, hewed his niche with sharp truths and 
sharper paradoxes ; he boarded literature as it were like a buccaneer, 
and indeed with his swarthy skin, his fierce moustache, and glittering 
eye he was for many years known on the boulevards as “ the Pirate.” 
Journalism sufficed him not. He wrote stories, romances, proverbes, 
prose and verse; he contributed physiologies—a fashionable form 
Balzac had originated—to the chief reviews; he gave the stage every 
possible form of piece from vaudevilles with couplets to melodramas 
with prologues. He had that rarest, strongest kind of fancy, a 
logical fancy, a faculty that is of the earth with the flowers, not in 
the sky with the clouds. It was the fancy of the South, not that of 
the North. No French writer has pictured more vividly the inner 
life of seamen, the sombre dramas of shipboard. To this day despite 
its demoded raging Romanticism, the ‘ Histoire de Cent Trente 
Femmes’ remains a model of moving narrative, so brisk as to be 
almost breathless. It is the story of the mutiny on board an English 
ship carrying convicts to Botany Bay. It is a flaming picture of 
almost Neroic brutality ; something like the overflowing of a vat of 
blood and brandy. There is a grinding of teeth, a clenching of fists 
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from beginning to end, a marvel of ferocious hideousness. The 
Byronic corsair, the pirates of Walter Scott and Cooper, are false and 
feeble fribbles beside the ugly splendour of Gozlan’s heroes. Eugéne 
Sue himself never attempted anything half as crude and cruel in the 
famous orgy on board the Salamandre. The Salamandre crew had 
merely received their wages ; the Niagara men have seized the ship, 
and more than the ship. The superb rebel Ascott stands “his bull’s 
front uncovered, a woman formidably beautiful pressed against his 
heart,’—launching a far more practical defiance at society than any 
of the Byronic denunciations. 





“Women condemned by England, exiled by England, to go, crawl and 
die in the deserts of New Holland, Botany Bay, at Hobart Town, in 
Norfolk and Sydney; women whom adulterous England, impious and 
thieving England, corrupt and bloody England, homicidal, infanticidal, 
poisonous, whom thus England punishes for homicide, infanticide, theft, 
adultery, corruption ;—women, you are free, we deliver you, the mutinied 
crew of the Niagara. His Majesty’s magnificent ship Niagara is yours, all 
she holds is yours, men and things.” 


Then there is an explosion of hurrahs, curses and kisses; the 
officers are massacred, it is proposed to eat the purser; casks are 
staved in, store-rooms are burst open, the men and women eat 
and drink madly, cream with rum, jellies after ham, salt cod with 
plum-cake ; they are surfeited without hunger, drunk without thirst, 
just simply for the bestial delight of devouring. And after the orgy 
comes the carnage: heads are split open, beards torn out by the roots ; 
the crew is divided into two parties, biting and mangling each other 
in their vitriol madness. It is in truth one of the most powerful 
scenes of human butchery in modern romance, Homeric in breadth, 
realistic in detail ; the isolated incidents are noticed with minute care, 
and the throwing of the vanquished by struggling knots into the sea 
is Dantesque in its broad horror. 

And yet this is one of the least known of Gozlan’s books. For many 
a modern romance-reader he is that irritating abortion of literature, 
that aloe with a blight, the single-book author. ‘ Aristide Froissart’ 
is enough for one man’s reputation. It is a book unique in romantic 
literature. Its origin is said to be the proposition of a newspaper 
editor who in 1848 asked Léon Gozlan for a novel which should 
make tabula rasa of everything, which should be the requiem of 
property, society, family. Gozlan was not a more ferocious tabula 
rasa-ist than his fellows ; indeed if any political principles can be 
associated with his name, they were rather retrograde than advanced. 
But it was an age when anarchy was in the air; anybody who 
chose could breathe or exhale it. ‘Aristide Froissart’ is a book of 
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uproarious raillery, keener than Joseph Prudhomme, livelier than 
Jéréme Paturot, more ironic even than Balzac’s immortal bagman, 
the illustrious Gaudissart. It is the best example of that reasonable 
fan which is the most remarkable quality of Gozlan’s genius. 
Aristide Froissart, born in Paris, is twenty-three, florid, tall and 
without any other distinctive sign. But he has a father who isa 
good deal more distinctive as an appanage than distinguished. More- 
over he possesses three friends. The first is known as the Last 
Guitar, for the reason that he has undertaken a Quixotic crusade in 
favour of that neglected instrument. The second, Beaugency- 
Beaugency, is an unreformed but used-up rake who has calculated 
that he has yet five years of life and four thousand pounds remaining, 
and intends that the last franc shall go with the last day. Lacer- 
voise, the third friend, is “ a sculptor who disdains to sculpt.” Their 
adventures are farces of the most furious type. One of the quietest, 
most commonplace, is making a lion drunk with champagne in the 
menagerie of a village fair. Aristide, imprisoned for debt at Sainte- 
Pélagie, reassures his father as to his future. 

“ Here is a manuscript,” he says, “ worth thirty thousand francs.” 
“ Nonsense! ” is the natural answer of the hoary disbeliever in litera- 
ture. But the book is ‘ Memoirs by Jean Froissart, my Father.’ And 
the first chapter opens: “The first family my father ruined was—” 
and the thirty thousand francs are paid. The paymaster subse- 
quently reflects: “If I make a merchant of Aristide, he will never go 
to the office ; if I make a soldier of him, he’ll desert. As he is good 
for nothing, let us marry him.” And the marriage is one of the 
brightest episodes in the book. His love-gift to his betrothed is 
“Thirty-six manners of making punch, by Aristide Froissart.” The 
presiding mayor is a bootmaker, and while signing the register 
abuses the tradesman because of the quality of his leather. At the 
church Aristide ventriloquises, and a baby being baptized, counsels its 
mother : “ Maman, never you marry.” The sacramental “I will” 
comes from a coffin awaiting interment. No cruel jest is spared 
throughout the romance. It is a work, as it were, born out of the 
brain of a sick Yorick, whose infinite jest has become infinitely bitter 
and strikes at everything, creeds and institutions, opinions and hobbies. 
The nobility, the bourgeoisie, love, marriage, home-life—all men’s gods 
or idols, save perhaps the idea of fatherland—are riddled and 
ridiculed with a cruel irony which is crueller perhaps for being 
comic. The scorn was in some instances, we may believe, something 
more than a literary expression. In the ‘ Goutte de Lait,’ a miniature 
comedy yet unpublished, he attacked the old noblesse, even the 
principle of any noblesse, with something like vehemence; and in 
another of his innumerable little pieces, ‘ Notre Fille est Princesse,’ he 
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has a much-applauded distinction: ‘“ We trading people never have 
any ancestors ; all we have is grandfathers.” 

It is true that one of the chapters of ‘ Aristide Froissart’ ends with 
the sublime aspiration : “ Ah, when shall I be able to eat a bourgeois! ” 
But there is affectation in the cry; it is a mere Murgerism before 
letters. The author was himself a very bourgeois in the best sense of 
the term, if it have a best sense, which is never used save in a bad one. 
One of his latter-day friends describes his first visit, paid in trembling 
fear of some rude romantic figure like Lacervoise’s father, and result- 
ing in an interview with a simple citizen writing out titles for jam- 
pots in a round hand worthy Henri Monnier’s writing-master himself. 
And he talked of Aristide Froissart, a nightmare for many a good 
bourgeois soul, with all a bourgeois’ simple bonhomie. 

“You mustn’t think,” he said, “ that I found all those pleasantries 
at once. Every one of them cost me half-a-dozen headaches.” The 
author’s genesis of his works is seldom faithful,—take for example, 
Edgar Poe’s origin of the “Raven”; but in this case the author 
was probably sincere. The book has certainly not the air of having 
been written by a good father of a family working at his hearthstone. 
But one of his axioms was, ‘“‘ Nothing is more immoral than ennui ” ; 
and his bookful of paradoxes was a protestation against the boredom 
bearing down contemporary literature and society. 

He was not only a paradoxist, he was a stickler for truth, ['apre 
vérité,” as Danton said. ‘ No more heroes—men!” he cried long 
before Jules Vallés. And beside the sentimentalism of Karr, the 
ladylike prettiness of Sandeau, the clever extravagance of Méry— 
beside these and others of his famous contemporaries his novels have 
really a ring of realism that is almost a discordance in the literary 
chorus of his time. The ‘ Notaire de Chantilly’ is at least as severely 
exact a study of provincial life as any of Claude Vignon’s, and the 
‘Médecin du Pecq,’ that poignant drama in a suburban boarding-house, 
is as true as all the ‘Comédie Humaine,’ and, to be true as itself, far 
more interesting than much of it. Indeed in his day, Gozlan was 
known as the lesser Balzac: he was the great man’s most intimate 
friend; but his friendship did not prevent a spirit of rivalry which 
to us, seeing Balzac’s immortality, may seem ridiculous, but was 
almost legitimate, at the time when the Titan was struggling against 
public indifference and private debts. In the two works familiar 
as gospels to all students of modern French romance, ‘ Balzac en 
Pantoufles,’ and ‘ Balzac chez lui,’ Gozlan has expressed his friend- 
ship and admiration in a somewhat irreverent, almost a disrespectful 
fashion. The ludicrous story of the Jardies—the garden walls 

perpetually sliding down the slopes, the owner’s visions of grape- 
growing, of Oriental upholstery, &c.—is told in a fashion that 
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certainly tends to make the Titan dwindle in the reader’s sight. 
Gozlan had no doubt a real affection for Balzac; but if he could 
forgive him his genius he would not excuse the egotism of genius, 
which certainly led Balzac to use his friends and acquaintances in the 
interests of his own glory. Gozlan renders him constant and serious 
services—Balzac amply acknowledges the fact in the preface to the 
‘Ressources de Guinola’—and found, or thought he found, that as 
his “rival” grew great, he became ingrate as well. True, he toasts 
the great memory in a very loving cup, but there is a suspicion of 
vinegar at the bottom of the bowl. 

Gozlan’s reputation as a conversationalist of esprit was at least as 
noisy, if not as solid, as his literary renown. He was a man of sallies 
and impromptus. When Paris was raving about the poet-murderer 
Lacenaire, Gozlan said: “A little more and they'll put up his statue: 
I'd rather reduce his stature.” He began a speech with, “ Lord 
Byron, whom the English in their culpable ignorance of the French 
language insist on calling Lord Baironn.” And he had the gift of 
poetic expression. He wrote: ‘‘ Children are as fruit and flowers in 
one.” Some of his fantastic stories in the ‘ Nuits du Pére la Chaise’ 
and the ‘Méandres’ are veritable poems in prose. The “ Little 
Machiavels” is as living a study to-day as it was thirty years ago—a 
series of bitter portraits of characters described popularly as “too 
clever by half.” And there is a certain bitterness in Gozlan’s best 
creation—the bitterness, if it can be explained at all, of a master- 
mind that missed its masterpiece, of the spirit perpetually within a 
hairbreadth of achieving an immortal work. For, privately, Gozlan 
was a happy man, sober and methodical, a café-hater, and a lover of 
books. He was often at the Théatre Francais on the nights when 
Got played, and at Déjazet when the great little Virginie, who had so 
many Pauls, was on the programme. These and his beloved ocean, 
which he watched half the year long from his villa windows at Yport, 
were the chief interests of his life. Or perhaps the very first was as 
it is in many lives—a dream. “ Paris a Seaport.” He has sketched 
the scheme as a species of fairy tale of science, but he believed in it 
seriously as an imminent reality. 

EVELYN JERROLD. 











Red Spider. 


Cuaprer XI. 
IN THE LINNEY. 


Next morning, when Charles Luxmore awoke, he found himself 
lying on the hay in the little “linney,” or lean-to shed, of his 
father. The door was open and the sun streamed in, intense and 
glaring. In the doorway, on a bundle of straw, sat his sister 
Honor, knitting. The sun was shining in and through her 
golden hair, and the strong, fiery light shone through her hands, 
and nose, and lips, crimson—-or seemed to do so. Charles watched her 
for some time out of his half-closed eyes, and confessed to himself 
that she was a fine, noble-looking girl, a girl for a brother to be 
proud of. Her profile was to the light, the nose straight, the lips 
sharp-cut, now expanded, then closed tight, as moved by her 
thoughts, and her hair shone like the morning clouds above the 
rising sun. 

“What! sentinel, keeping guard ?” shouted Charles, stretching 
his limbs and sitting up. “In custody,am1I? Eh?” 

“T have brought you your breakfast, Charles,” answered Honor, 
“There is a bowl of bread and milk at your elbow.” 

He was hungry, so he took the bowl. His hair was ruffled, and 
full of strands of hay ; he passed his hand over his face. 

“Tve had many a sleep in a barn before now,” he said; “there 
are worse bedrooms, but there is one drawback. You can’t smoke 
a pipe in one, or you run the chance of setting fire to bed and 
house. I did that once, and had a near scratch to escape before 
the flames roasted me. Best was, I managed to escape before any 
one was on the spot, so I was not taken up; suspicion fell on a 
labourer who had been dismissed a fortnight before.” 

“And you said nothing ?” 

“Certainly not. Do you take me for a fool?” 

Honor’s lips contracted, so did her brow. 

Charles put the spoon into the bread and milk, then, as he was 
setting it to his mouth, burst out laughing, and spilt the sop over 
his clothes. 

“Tt was enough to make a fellow laugh,” he explained. “To 
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see last night how scared the kids were—Martha and Charity— 
and how they cut along when they saw me coming home.” 

“This is not a cause for laughter. If you had a heart you 
would weep.” 

“T thought I caught sight of father.” 

“You did, but he also turned and left you. He could not face 
you as you were. You should be ashamed of yourself, Charles.” 

“There, there!” he exclaimed impatiently, “I will listen to no 
rebukes. I was not drunk, only a bit fresh.” 

“ Drunk or fresh matters little, you were not in a fit condition 
to come home; and what is more, I will not allow you to live in 
this cottage longer.” 

“You will not?” 

“ No, I will not.” 

“Who is to prevent me ?” 

“T will.” 

“ You !—and what if I force you out of the way, and go in and 
brave you?” 

“You may go in, but I leave and take with me all the little 
ones. I have made up my mind what to do; I can work and earn 
enough to support the children, but I will not—no, I will not let 
them see you and hear you more.” 

He looked up at her. Her face was resolute. She was the girl to 
carry out her threat. 

“T curse the day I came back to see your wry face,” he muttered, 
and rolled over on his side, away from her. 

She made no reply. Her lips quivered. He did not see it, as 
he was no longer looking at the door. 

“ Home is home,” he said, “‘ and go where one will there are 
threads that draw one back to it.” 

Honor was softened. “I am glad, Charles, that you love home. 
If you love it, respect it.” 

“ Don’t fancy that I came home out of love for you.” 

Honor sighed. 

“T came home to see how father fared about Coombe Park, 
and how mother was flourishing.” 

“ Well, Charles, 1 am glad you thought of father and mother. 
You must have a right heart, at ground. Mother is dead, but I 
know she shames over your bad conduct, and would rejoice were 
you to mend.” 

“ How do you know that? There is no postal communication 
with the other world, that I am aware of.” 

“Never mind how I know it, but I do.” 
“T was a fool to return. There is no kindness left in the 
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world. If there were I should find a pinch at home, and pity 
from you.” 

“Charles, if I have been harsh with you, it has been through 
your own fault. God, who reads all hearts, knows that I love 
you. But then, I love all the rest of my brothers and sisters, 
and now that mother is not here to see after them, whom have 
they got but myself to protect them? I defend them as a cat 
defends her kittens from a dog. Charles, I am sorry if I have 
been rough and unkind, and unsisterly to you, but indeed, indeed 
I cannot help myself. Mother laid tne duty on me when she 
was dying. She caught my hand—so,” she grasped his wrist, 
and looking earnestly in his face, said, “and laid it on me to be 
father and mother to the little ones. I bent over her and kissed 
her, and promised I would, and she died with her hand still 
holding my wrist. I feel her grip there to this day, whenever 
danger threatens the children. When you first came into the 
house, on your return, I felt her fingers close as tight on me as 
when she died. She is always with me, keeping me up to my duty. 
I cannot help myself, Charles; I must do what I know I ought, and 
I am sure it is wrong for me to allow you to remain with us longer. 
Consider, Charles, what the life is that you are now leading.” 

“The life is all right,” said he moodily. “I can pay my way. 
I have more brains than any of these clodhoppers round, and can 
always earn my livelihood.” 

“Begin about it,” urged Honor. 

“Time enough for that when the last copper is gone wherewith 
to stop a pipe and fill a can of ale.” 

“ Oh, Charles ! Charles!” exclaimed his sister, “ your own coppers 
are spent long ago. Now you are smoking the clothes off your 
little brothers’ and sisters’ backs, and drinking and squandering 
the little money I have for feeding them. For shame!” The 
blood rushed into her cheeks with sudden anger, as the injustice 
of his conduct presented itself before her vividly. ‘“ Your father 
works that you may idle! Itisashame! It isa sin.” 

“ Hold your tongue!” 

“T will not hold my tongue,” she answered hotly. ‘“ You know 
how good, and gentle, and forbearing father is, how ready he is 
to give everything to his children, how unwilling to say to any one 
a harsh word, and you take advantage of his good nature; you, 
that should be building up the house, are tearing it down on the 
heads of all of us, father, Kate, Patience, Joe, Willy—down to 
little Temperance, all, all!” 

“That is right, Honor, comb his head with a rake and the 
locks will lie smooth.” 
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Both Honor and Charles looked up. Hillary stood before them 
in the doorway. The girl had turned her face to her brother, 
and had not observed his approach. She was ill-pleased at his 
arrival. She wished no stranger to intermeddle with her family 
troubles. 

“You here ?” exclaimed Charles, starting to one knee. “ Mr. 
Larry Nanspian, I owe you something, and I shall repay it when 
the occasion comes. Not now, though I have a mind to it, 
because I have a headache. But I can order you off the premises. 
Get along, or I'll kick you.” 

Larry gave a contemptuous shrug with his shoulders, and 
looked to Honor. 

“Well, Honor, have you a good-morning for me? ” 

“T have ordered you off the premises,” shouted Charles. 

“Shall I pitch him into the road again?” asked Larry of the 
girl. 

Then Honor said, “I did not ask your help yesterday, and I do 
not seek your interference now.” 

Charles burst into a rude laugh. ‘You have your answer, Mr. 
Larry,” he said; “about face and away with you, and learn that 
there is one girl in the place whose head you have not turned.” 

“Tf Iam not wanted, of course I go,” said Hillary, annoyed. 

Then he walked away, whistling, with his hands in his pockets. 
‘There are more cherries on the tree than that on the topmost 
twig,” he said to himself in a tone of dissatisfaction. “If Honor 
ean’t be pleasant, others are not so particular.” 

Larry Nanspian was a spoiled lad. The girls of Bratton made 
much of him. He was a fine young man, and he was heir to a 
good estate. The girls not only did not go out of their way to 
avoid him, but they threw themselves, unblushingly, ostentatiously 
in his path; and their efforts to catch him were supported by 
their mothers. The girls hung about the lanes after church 
hoping to have a word with him, and sighed and cast him lan- 
guishing glances during Divine worship. Their mothers flattered 
him, This was enough to make the lad conceited. Only Honor 
kept away from him. She scarcely looked at him, and held him 
at a distance. The other girls accepted his most impudent sallies 
without offence; he did not venture a jest with Honor. Her 
refusal of the homage which he had come to regard as his due 
piqued him, and forced him to think of Honor more often than of 
any other girl in the place. He did not know his own mind 
about her, whether he liked or whether he disliked her, but he 
knew that he was chagrined at her indifference. 

Sulky, he sauntered on to Broadbury, towards Wellon’s Cairn. 
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The moor was stretched around, unbroken by a hedge, or wall, or 
tree. Before him rose the Tumulus. “Hah!” he said to him- 
self, “she was ready to talk to me here; we were to have been 
good friends, but that cursed White Hare brought us all ill luck.” 

As he spoke, to his surprise he saw something white emerge 
from the cutting in the side. He stood still, and in a moment 
Mrs. Veale leaped out of the hollow, went over the side, and 
disappeared down a dyke that ran in the direction of Langford. 

The apparition and disappearance were so sudden, the sight of 
the woman so surprising, that Hillary was hardly sure he was in 
his senses and not the prey to a hallucination. He was made 
very uncomfortable by what he had seen, and instead of going on 
towards the mound, he turned and walked away. 

“This is wonderful,” he said. ‘“ Whatever could take Mrs. 
Veale to Wellon’s Cairn? If it were she—and I'd not take my 
oath on it—I’m too bewildered to guess her purpose.” 

He halted and mused. “I always said she was a witch, and 
now I believe it. She’s been there after her devilries, to get 
some bones or dust of the gibbeted man, or a link of his chain, to 
work some further wickedness with. Ill see Honor again, I will, 
for all the airs she gives herself, and warn her not to sit on 
Wellon’s mourt. It’s not safe.” 


Cuaptrer XII, 


LANGFORD. 


Honor put on her hat and threw a kerchief over her shoulders, 
and took her little brother Willy by the hand. 

“ Whither are you going, Honor ?” asked Kate. 

“T am going to find a place for Charles, as he will not seek one 
for himself, I have turned him out of this house, and must secure 
him shelter elsewhere.” 

“Who will have him?” asked Kate contemptuously. She was 
less forbearing with Charles than Honor. Honor did not answer 
immediately. 

“Try Chimsworthy,” suggested Kate; “Larry would put in a 
word for us.” 

Honor slightly coloured. She put on her red cloak. 

“T cannot, Kate. Larry and Charles have quarrelled.” 

“Larry bears no grudge. I will answer for him.” 

“T do not wish to ask a favour of the Nanspians.” 

“Why not?” 

Honor made no reply. She clasped the child’s hand tightly and 
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closed her lips. Then, without another word, she left the cottage. 
Kate shrugged her shoulders. 

Honor went slowly up the lane to Broadbury ; she did not speak 
to her little brother, her head was slightly bowed, she was deep in 
thought, and hectic spots of colour tinged her cheeks. 

“What! Honor, in your scarlet!” exclaimed Larry. She 
looked up in surprise. He had come up to Broadbury the second 
time that day, drawn there irresistibly by desire to see Honor. 
He thought it probable, as the day was fine, that she would go 
there with her kitting. 

“What has brought you to Broadbury in this array, Honor?” 
asked Hillary, standing before her, and intercepting her path. 

“T am on my road to Langford,” answered the girl with 
composure. 

“Take care, Honor, take care where you go. There is a witch 
there, Mrs. Veale ; if you get in her bad books you will rue it. I 
have seen her to-day at Wellon’s Cairn gathering the dead man’s 
dust, out of which to mix some hell-potion.” 

Honor shook her head. 

“Tt is true,” said Hillary earnestly ; “she jumped and ran—and 
her ways were those of that white hare we saw at the mound. 
Nothing will now persuade me that she was not that hare. Do 
not go on, Honor; leave Langford alone. No luck awaits you 
there.” 

“ Nonsense, Larry, you cannot have seen Mrs. Veale up here.” 

“T tell you that I did. I saw something white hopping and 
running, and I am sure it was she in the hole scooped by the 
treasure-seekers.” 

“What can she have wanted there ?” 

“ What but the dust of old Wellon? And what good can she 
do with that? None—she needs it only for some devilry. Do 
not go near her, Honor; I have come here on purpose to warn you 
that the woman is dangerous.” 

“T must go on,” said Honor. “It is kind of you, Larry, but I 
have business which I must do at Langford. I have never harmed 
Mrs. Veale, and she will not want to hurt me. But now, Larry, 
let me say that I am sorry if I offended youthis morning. I spoke 
rather rough, because I was afraid of a quarrel and a fight between 
you and Charles. Do not take it amiss. Now do not stay me, I 
must go forward.” 

“T will let you go on one promise—that you will not cross Mrs. 
Veale.” He caught her hand. 

“ How can I give offence to her? She is nothing to me, nor I 
to her. You must really make way, Larry.” 
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He shook his head. “I don’t like it,” he said; but he could 
not further stay her. 

Langford lies under the brow of Broadbury, looking over the 
tossing sea-like expanse of hill and dale. It lies at a very consider- 
able elevation, nearly a thousand feet above the sea, and to protect 
it from the weather is covered with slate, as though mail-clad. 
Few trees stand about it affording shelter. Honor walked through 
the yard to the door and thrice knocked. Very tardy was the 
reply. Mrs. Veale opened the door, and stood holding it with one 
hand, barring the entrance with her body and the other hand. 
She was in a light cotton dress, from which the colours had been 
washed. Her face, her eyes, her hair, had the same bleached 
appearance. Her eyelashes were white, overhanging faded eyes, 
to which they gave a blinking uncertain look. 

“What do you want?” asked the housekeeper, looking at her 
with surprise and with flickering eyes. 

“T have come to see Mr. Langford,” answered Honor ; “is your 
master at home? ” 

“My master, oh'yes!” with a sneer, “my master is at home— 
my mistress not yet. Oh no! not yet.” 

“T want to see him.” 

“You do? Come, this is sharp, quick work. You follow one on 
another, as April on March.” 

Honor did not understand her. She thought the woman was 
out of her mind. She made no reply, but looking firmly at her, 
said, “I will.’go into the kitchen and sit down till your master is 
disengaged. Is he in the house now?” 

“ You know he is, and you know who is with him.” 

Honor drew her brother after her, and entered. She was too 
proud to give the woman words. 

“What do you want? Where are you going?” asked the 
housekeeper, standing aside to let Honor pass, but casting at her 
a look so full of malevolence, that Honor turned down her thumb 
in her palm instinctively to counteract the evil eye. Honor took 
a kitchen chair and seated herself. 

“T will wait here,” she said, “till Mr. Langford can see me.” 

Mrs. Veale stood, still holding the door, looking at her, her 
white face quivering, her eyes flickering. The child, startled, 
crept close to his sister, and clung to her. 

Mrs. Veale came forward, without removing her eyes from the 
girl. “Take care!” she said in a husky voice. “Take care! you 
are not here yet.” 

Then Honor laughed. 

“Not here, Mrs. Veale? What do you mean? I am here,” | 
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Before the housekeeper could speak again, men’s voices were 
audible in the passage, and, to her astonishment, Honor recognised 
that of her father. She rose at once, and confronted him and 
Taverner Langford as they entered the kitchen. 

“ What—you here?” exclaimed Oliver Luxmore with undis- 
guised astonishment. ‘“ Why, Honor, what in the world has 
drawn you to Langford? I did not know that you and Mrs. 
Veale were friends.” 

‘Ihave come to speak to Mr. Langford,” was her reply, spoken 
quietly ; “ but I am glad, father, that you are here, as I should 
prefer to speak before you. May we go into the parlour?” 

She looked at Mrs. Veale, as much as to say that she did not 
care to speak before witnesses. 

“Mrs. Veale,” said Langford, with a sharp tone, “I heard steps 
from the parlour door two minutes ago. I object to listeners at 
key-holes. Do you understand ?” 

He did not wait for an answer, but turned and led the way 
down the passage he and Luxmore had just emerged from. 

Little Willy uttered a cry. “Don’t leave me with the old 
woman, please, please Honor!” 

“You shall come with me,” answered the girl, and she drew 
the child with her into the parlour. 

“ Here we are,” said Taverner, shutting the door. “Take 
a seat, take a seat! The little boy can find a stool at the 
window.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Langford, I will not detain you five minutes. 
I prefer to stand. I am glad my father is here. Doubtless he 
has come on the same matter as myself.” 

The two men exchanged glances. 

“T have come to ask you to try Charles,” she continued. 
“Some little while ago you told father that you wanted a man to 
act as drover for you. I have not heard that you have met with 
such a servant. Try my brother Charles. He is doing no work 
now, and Satan sets snares in the way of the idle. If you will 
please to give him a chance, you will confer on us a great favour, 
and be doing a good work as well, for which the Lord will reward 
you.” 

“That is what has brought you here?” asked the yeoman. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Have you heard it said throughout the country that I am not 
a man to grant favours?” 

“TI do not heed what folks say. Besides, I know that this is 
not so. You have already acted very kindly to us. You lent 
father a very good horse.” 
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“Why have you not applied elsewhere—at Chimsworthy, for 
instance ?” 

“Because I do not wish to be beholden to the Nanspians, sir,” 
answered Honor. 

“You do not approve of your sister keeping company with that 
merry-andrew,” said Taverner approvingly. 

“She does not keep company with him,” answered the girl 
gravely. 

“At any rate she lets him dance after her, draws him on. 
Well, well! it is natural, perhaps. But don’t advise her to be too 
eager. Young Larry is not so great a catch as some suppose, and 
as he and his father give out. Look at Chimsworthy—a wilder- 
ness of thistles, and rushes springing where grass grew to my 
recollection. There is no‘saying, some day you may be seated at 
Coombe Park, and then the Nanspians will be below you.” 

“Coombe Park!” echoed Honor, looking at her father, then at 
old Langford. “Surely, sir, you think nothing of that! Do not 
encourage father in that fancy ; we never were and never will be 
at Coombe Park.” 

“Honor!” exclaimed Oliver Luxmore, working his feet uneasily 
under the table, “there you are wrong. The Luxmores have had 
it for many generations. You have only to look in the registers 
to see that.” 

“Yes, father, some Luxmores have been there, but not our 
Luxmores as far as we know. I wish you would not trouble your 
head about Coombe Park. We shall never get it. I doubt if we 
have a thread of a right to it. If we have, I never saw it.” 

“We shall see, we shall see,” said the carrier. ‘Girls haven’t 
got lawyers’ minds, and don’t follow evidence.” 

“T have undertaken to go with your father to Lawyer Physick 
at Okehampton,” said Taverner Langford, “and to help him to 
have his right examined.” 

“Nothing can come of it but heart-breakings,” sighed Honor; 
“ father will slip certainties to seize shadows.” 

“T have nothing to lose,” said Oliver, “and much to gain.” 

Honor knew it was in vain to attempt to disabuse him of his 
cherished delusion. She so far shared his views as to believe that 
the family had gentle blood in their veins, and were descended 
somehow, in some vague undefined manner, from the Luxmores of 
Coombe Park, through, perhaps, some younger son of a junior 
branch, and she liked to suppose that the beauty and superiority 
of manner in her brothers and sisters were due to this, but she 
did not share in her father’s expectations of recovering the 
property. Her understanding was too clear to harbour th’s. 
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“T will go back to what I asked of Mr. Langford,” she said, after 
a pause. “ Will you take my brother Charles into your service, 
sir? He wants a firm hand over him. He is not bad at heart, 
but he is infirm of purpose, easily led astray. If he were here 
with you, he would be far from the “ Ring of Bells,” and his work 
would sever him from idle companions.” 

“So, you don’t want him to be at Chimsworthy ?” 

“T do not desire to be under obligation there.” 

“You have no objection to placing yourself under obligation to 
me?” 

Honor did not like the tone. She did not understand his 
returning to the same point; she turned uneasily to her father, 
and asked him to put in a word for poor Charles. 

“Mr. Langford is more likely to grant a boon to you than to 
me,” answered Oliver evasively. 

“Sit down, Honor,” he said. ‘“ You have remained standing the 
whole time you have been here.” 

“T have been making a request,” she answered. 

“The request is granted. Sit down.” 

She was reluctant, yet unwilling to disoblige. 

Oliver signed to her to take a place. She obeyed. She was 
uncomfortable. There was an indefinable something in the way 
in which the old yeoman looked at and addressed her, something 
equally indefinable in her father’s manner, that combined to 
disturb her. 

Mrs. Veale came in on some excuse, to ask her master a 
question, with her white eyelashes quivering. She cast a side- 
long glance at Honor full of malice, as she entered. When she 
left the room she did not shut the door, and the girl saw her 
white face and flickering eyes turned towards her, watching her 
out of the darkness of the passage. She was for a moment 
spellbound, but recovered herself when Taverner Langford, with 
an impatient exclamation, slammed the door. 

“T shall be glad to be rid of the old prying cat,” he said. 

“Ts Mrs. Veale going to leave you?” asked Honor. Then she 
caught her father and Langford exchange glances, and her brow 
became hot,—she hardly knew wherefore. 

“T am thinking of a change,” said the yeoman. 

“T hope you are going to have as good a housekeeper,’ 
Honor ; “a better you cannot have.” 

“Oh!” he laughed, “a better, certainly, and—what is quite as 
certain—a prettier one. If I had not been sure of that, I would 
not have——” He checked himself and nodded to the carrier, 
who laughed. 


’ 


said 
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Honor looked from one to the other inquiringly, then asked 
somewhat sternly, “ You would not have—what, Mr. Langford?” 

“Humph ! I would not have taken Charles.” 

“What is the connection ? ” asked the girl. 

“ More things are connected than sleeve-links,” answered Langford 
“T would not have let your father have the horse if you were 
thriftless at home. I would not take Charles into service, unless I 
thought to find in him some of the qualities of the sister.” 

“Put my qualities, such as they are, on one side,” said Honor 
roughly. 

“That,” said Langford, looking across at Luxmore—“ that is not 
to be thought of.” 


Then the carrier laughed nervously, and with a side glance at his 
daughter. 

Honor coloured. She was offended, but unable to say at what. 
She put her hand on her little brother’s head and stroked it 
nervously. 

Then the yeoman began to talk to the carrier about his estate, 
the quality of the land, his cows and horses, his woods, his 
pastures, the money he was able to put away every year, and 
contrasted his style of farming with that of the Nanspians at 
Chimsworthy. As he spoke he fixed his eyes on Honor, to see if 


his wealth impressed her. But her face expressed no concern. 
It was clouded ; she was thinking, not listening. 

All at once the insinuations of Mrs. Veale rushed into her mind. 
She saw her meaning. She connected that with the looks of the 
two men. Blood rushed to her face. She sprang to her feet. 
The room swam before her eyes. 

“T must go,” she said. “Iam wanted at home.” 


CuarTer XIII. 


THE REVEL, 


Ir to Sally in our alley and the apprentice who loved her, “ Of all 
the days within the week there was no day but one day,” so to all 
the maids and all the lads in country villages, in olden times, there 
was no day in all the year that might compare with the day of the 
village Revel. 

The Revel is now a thing of the past, or lingers on, a limp and 
faded semblance of the robust festival that fifty years ago was 
looked forward to through half the year, and looked back on 
through the other half, and formed the topic of conversation for 
the entire twelve months. 

On Revel day horse-races were run, got up by the village 
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taverner, for a plated mug or a punch ladle; wrestling matches 
were played for a champion belt, booths were set up in streets of 
canvas and board for the sale of brooches, ribbons, toys, sweetstuff, 
and saffron-cakes. There were merry-go-rounds, peepshows, mena- 
geries, and waxworks. The cheap-jack was never wanting, the 
focus of merriment. 

In and about 1849 the commons were enclosed on which the 
races had been run, and the tents pitched, and gipsies had encamped. 
Magistrates, squires, parsons and police conspired against Revels, 
routed them out of the field, and supplied their places with other 
attractions,—cottage-garden shows, harvest thanksgivings, and 
school teas. 

Possibly there were objectionable features in those old Revels 
which made their abolition advisable, but the writer remembers 
none of these. He saw them through the eyes of a child, and 
recalls the childish delight they afforded. 

The day was clear and sunny. People streamed into Bratton 
Clovelly from the country round, many on foot, others in gigs and 
carts, all in gayest apparel. Honor had dressed the children 
neatly, had assumed her scarlet cloak, and stood at the cottage 
door turning the key ready to depart with the little eager 
company, when the tramp of a horse’s hoof was heard, and Larry 
Nanspian drew up before the house. He was driving his dappled 
cob in the shafts of a two-wheeled tax-cart. 

“ What, Larry!” exclaimed Kate, “ mounted on high to display 
the flowery waistcoat ? Lost your legs, that you cannot walk a 
mile ?” 

“Not a bit, sharp-tongue,” answered the young man, good- 
naturedly. “I have come round for Honor and you and the little 
ones.” 

“We have feet, sixteen among us.” 

“But the tiny feet will be tired with trotting all day. You 
will have fairings moreover to bring home.” 

“Thank you for the kind thought, Larry,” said Honor, softened 
by his consideration and by the pleasant smile that attended his 
words. “ Kate and I will walk, but we accept your offer for the 
children.” 

“T cannot take them without you,” said the young man. “I 
hold the whip with one hand and the reins with the other. 
I have not a third wherewith to control a load of wriggling 
worms.” 

“ Jump in, Honor,” said Kate; “ sit between me and the driver 
to keep the peace.” 

The eldest sister packed the children in behind and before, then, 
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without more ado, ascended the seat by Larry, and was followed by 
Kate, with elastic spring. 

“ Heigho! ” exclaimed the young man, “I reckon no showman 
at the Revel has half so fine wares as myself to exhibit.” 

“What, the waistcoat?” asked Kate, leaning forward to look 
in his face. 

“No, not the waistcoat,” answered he; “cutlery, keen and 
bright.” 

“ Your wit must have gone through much sharpening.” 

“T do not allude to my wit. I mean the pretty wares beside 
me.” 

“ But, driver, the wares are not and never will be yours.” 

As they drew near Bratton they heard a shout from behind, 
and turning saw Taverner Langford driving in, with Mrs. Veale 
beside him, at arattling pace. Larry drew aside to let them pass ; 
as they went by Taverner looked keenly at Honor, and Mrs. Veale 
cast her a spiteful glance, then turned to her master and whispered 
something. 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Larry, “I’ve a mind to play a 
lark. Say nothing, girls ; but don’t be surprised if we give Uncle 
Langford a hare-hunt.” 

He drew rein and went slow through the street of the “church 
town.” The street and the open space before the church gate 
were full of people. It was, moreover, enlivened with booths. 
Larry was well content to appear in state at the fair, driving 
instead of walking like a common labourer, and driving with two 
such pretty girls as Honor and Kate at his side. He contrasted 
his company to that of his uncle. “I wonder my uncle don’t get 
rid of that Mrs. Veale. No wonder he has turned sour, with her 
face always before him.” He shouted to those who stood in the 
road to clear the way ; he cracked his whip, and when some paid 
no attention brought the lash across their shoulders. Then they 
started aside, whether angry or good-humoured mattered nothing 
to the thoughtless lad. 

He drew up before the “ Ring of Bells,” cast the reins to the 
ostler, jumped out, and helped the sisters to descend, then lifted 
the children down with a cheerful word to each. 

The little party strolled through the fair, Honor holding 
Charity by her left and Temperance by her right hand; but the 
crowd was too great for the youngest to see anything. Honor 
stooped and took the little girl on her right arm, but immediately 
Larry lifted the child from her to his shoulder. 

“See!” whispered Joe, holding a coin under Kate’s eyes, 
“Larry Nanspian gived me this.” 
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‘And I have something too from him,” said Pattie. 

“ And so have I,” whispered Willy. 

Honor pretended not to hear, but she was touched, and looked 
with kindly eyesat the young man. He had his faults, his foolish 
vanity ; but there was good in him, or he would not trouble 
himself about the little ones. She had not been able to give the 
children more than a penny each for fairing. The village was 
thronged. The noise was great. The cheap-jack shouted in a 
voice made hoarse by professional exercise. The ringers had got 
to the bells in the church tower. Atastall wasa man with a gun, 
a target, and a tray of nuts, calling “Only a halfpenny a shot!” 
There was Charles there trying the gun, and his failures to hit 
the bull’s-eye elicited shouts of laughter, which became more 
boisterous as he lost his temper. The barrel was purposely bent 
to prevent a level shot reaching the mark. A boy paraded gaudy 
paper-mills on sticks that whirled in the wind—only one penny 
each. A barrel-organ ground forth “ The flaxen-headed Plowboy,” 
and a miserable blinking monkey on it held out a tin for coppers. 
Honor was so fully engrossed in the children, watching that they 
did not stray, get knocked over or crushed, that she had not 
attention to give to the sights of the fair; but Kate was all 
excitement and delight. Larry kept near the sisters, but could 
not say much to them: the noise was deafening and little 
Temperance exacting. 

Presently the party drew up before a table behind which stood 
a man selling rat poison. A stick was attached to the table, and 
to this stick was affixed a board, above the heads of the people, 
on which was a pictorial representation of rats and mice expiring 
in attitudes of mortal agony. The man vended also small 
hones. He took a knife, drew the edge of the blade over his 
thumb to show that it was blunt, then swept it once, twice, 
thrice, this way, that way, on the bit of stone, and see! he plucked 
a hair from his beard, and cut, and the blade severed it. Four- 
pence for a small stone, sixpence, a shilling, according to 
sizes. The coins were tossed on the table, and the hones carried 
away. 

“ What is it, ma’am—a hone ?” asked the dealer. 

“No, the poison.” 

A white arm was thrust between those who lined the table. 
Hillary turned, and saw Mrs. Veale. 

“ Keep it locked up, ma’am. There’s enough in that packet to 
poison a regiment.” 

Whether a regiment of soldiers or of rats he did not explain. 

At the crockery stall Larry halted, and passed Temperance over 
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to Honor. Now his reason for driving in the spring-cart became 
apparent. He had been commissioned to purchase a supply of 
pots, and mugs, and dishes, and plates, for home use. Honor also 
made purchases at this stall, and the young man carried them for 
her to his cart, as well as his own supply. Then she lingered at 
a drapery stall, and bought some strong material for frocks for the 
youngest sisters. Whilst she was thus engaged, Larry went to a 
stall of sweetstuff, presided over by a man in white apron, with 
copper scales, and bought some twisted red and white barbers’ 
poles of peppermint. Immediately the atmosphere about the 
little party was impregnated with the fragrance of peppermint. 

A few steps beyond was a menagerie. <A painted canvas before 
the enclosure of vans represented Noah’s ark, with the animals 
ascending a plank and entering it by a door in the side. In 
another compartment was a picture of a boa-constrictor catching 
a negro, and opening his jaws to swallow him. Over this picture 
was inscribed, “Twine, gentle evergreen,” and the serpent was 
painted emerald. In another compartment, again, was a polar 
scene, with icebergs and white bears, seals and whales. 

“Oh, we must see the wild beasts!” exclaimed Kate. 

A consultation ensued. Larry wished to treat the whole party, 
but to this Honor would not agree. Finally,it was decided that 
Kate, Joe, and Pattie should enter, and Honor should remain 
without with the children. Accordingly the three went in with 
Larry, and presently returned disappointed and laughing. The 
menagerie had resolved itselfinto a few moulting parrots, a torpid 
snake in a blanket, two unsavoury monkeys, and an ass painted 
with stripes to pass as a zebra. 

Adjoining the menagerie was another exhibition, even more 
pretentious. Three men appeared before it on a platform, one 
with a trumpet, another with cymbals, the third with a drum. 
Then forth leaped clown, harlequin and columbine, and danced, 
cut jokes, and went head over heels. The clown balanced a 
knife on his nose; then bang! toot, toot! clash ! bang, bang, bang! 
from the three instruments, working the children into the wildest 
speculation. Honor had spent the money laid aside for amuse- 
ment, and could not afford to take her party in, and she would 
accept no further favours from Larry. 

Just then up came Charles. 

“ Halloo, mates! you all here!” he shouted, elbowing his way to 
them, “Thatis prime. I will treat you; I’vea yellowboy.” He 
spun a half-sovereign in the air and caught it between both palms. 
“Come along, kids. I’m going to treat half-a-dozen young chaps 
as well. Shall I stand for you, Larry ?” he asked contemptuously, 
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“or have the thistles and rushes sold so well you can afford to 
treat yourself?” 

Larry frowned. “Isee my father yonder signing to me,” he 
said. ‘I must go to him.” 

Then Hillary worked his way to the rear, offended at the 
insolence of Charles, red in the face, and vowing he would not do 
another kindness to the family. 

Old Nanspian was in the long-room of the “ Ring of Bells,” at 
the window. He had caught sight of his scn, whose flowered satin 
waistcoat was conspicuous, and was beckoning to him with his clay 
pipe; he wanted to know whether he had bought the crockery— 
vulgo “ cloam”—as desired, and what he had paid for it. 

“Come on, you fellows!” called Charles to some of his com- 
panions. “How manyare you? Six, and myself, and the two girls, 
that makes nine sixpences, and the little uns at half-price makes 
five threepences. Temperance is a baby and‘don’t count. That 
is all, five-and-nine; shovel out the change, old girl, four-and- 
three.” 

He threw down the gold coin on the table, where a gorgeous 
woman in red and blue and spangles, wearing a gilt foil crown and 
huge earrings, was taking money and giving greasy admission 
tickets. The circus was small. The seats were one row deep, 
deal planks laid on trestles. Only at one end were reserved 
places covered with red baize for the nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
who, as a bill informed the public, greedily patronised the show. 
On this occasion these benches were conspicuously empty. The 
performers appeared in faded fleshings, very soiled at the elbows 
and knees ; the paint on the faces was laid on coarsely ; the sawdust 
in the ring was damp and smelt sour. 

The clown cut his jests with the conductor, carried off his cap, 
and received a crack of the whip. He leaped high in the air, 
turned a somersault, and ran round the arena on hands and feet, 
peering between his legs. 

A dappled horse was led out, and the columbine mounted and 
galloped round the ring. Every now and then the hoofs struck 
the enclosing boards, and the children shrank against Honor and 
Kate in terror. Then a spray of sawdust was showered over the 
lads, who roared with laughter, thinking it a joke. 

A second horse was led out to be ridden by the harlequin, but 
the clown insisted on mounting it, and was kicked off. Then the 
harlequin ran across the arena, whilst the horse was in full career, 
and leaped upon its back, held the columbine’s hand, and round 
and round they went together. All was wretchedly poor. The 
jokes of the clown were as threadbare as the silks, and as dull as 
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the spangles on the equestrians. Poverty and squalor peered 
through the tawdry show. But an audience of country folk is 
uncritical and easily pleased. The jests were relished, the 
costumes admired, and the somersaults applauded. All at once a 
commotion ensued. The queen in red and blue, who had sold the 
tickets of admission, appeared in a state of loud and hot excite- 
ment, calling for the manager and gesticulating vehemently. 
The performance was interrupted. The horses of harlequin and 
columbine were restrained, and were walked leisurely round the 
arena, whilst the lady in gauze (very crumpled) seated herself on 
the flat saddle and looked at the spectators, who curiously 
scrutinised her features and compared opinions as to her beauty. 
Presently the clown ran to the scene of commotion. The queen 
was in very unregal excitement, shaking her head, with her 
pendant earrings flapping, very loud and vulgar in voice; some of 
the audience crowded about the speakers. 

Then Honor was aware that faces and fingers were pointed 
towards the bench which she and her party occupied, and in 
another moment the manager, the crowned lady manageress, the 
clown, now joined by the harlequin, who had given his horse to a 
boy, and a throng of inquisitive spectators, came down—some 
across the arena, others stumbling over the deal benches— 
towards the little party. 

“That’s he!” shouted the lady in crimson and blue, shaking 
her black curls, puffing with anger, and indicating with a fat and 
dirty hand. ‘That’s the blackguard who has cheated us.” She 
pointed at Charles. 

The columbine drew rein and stood her horse before the group, 
looking down on it. She had holes in her stockings, and the 
cherry silk of her bodice was frayed. Kate saw that. 

“Look here, you rascal! What do you mean by trying to 
cheat us poor artists, with horses and babies to feed, and all our 
wardrobe to keep in trim; eh? What do you mean by it ?” 

Then the clown in broad cockney, “ What do you mean by it, 
eh? Some one run for the constable, will you? Though we be 
travelling showmen we’re true born Britons, and the law is made 
to protect all alike.” 

“ What is the matter?” asked Honor, rising, with the frightened 
Temperance in her arms clinging to her neck and screaming, and 
Charity and Martha holding her skirts, wrapping themselves in 
her red cloak and sobbing. 

“Ah, you may well ask what is the matter!” exclaimed the 


queen. “If that young chap belongs to you in any way, more’s 
the pity.” 
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“Tt is an indictable offence,” put ‘in the manager. “It is 
cheating honest folk; that is what it is.” 

Charles burst out laughing. 

“T’ve a right to pay you in your own coin, eh?” he said 
contemptuously, thrusting his hands into his pockets, and plant- 
ing a foot on the barrier. 

“What do you mean by our own coin?” asked the angry 
manageress, planting her arms akimbo. 

“ Giving false for false,” mocked Charles. 

“It is insulting of us he is!” exclaimed the columbine, from 
her vantage post. “And he calls himself a gentleman.” 

“Pray what right have you to invite the public to such a 
spectacle as this?” asked Charles. ‘‘ You have only a couple of 
screws for horses, and an old girl of forty for columbine, a 
harlequin with the lumbago, and a clown without wit—and you 
don’t call this cheating ?” 

“Turn him out!” cried the lady in crumpled muslin ; “it’s but 
twenty-three I am.” 

“What is this all about?” asked Honor, vainly endeavouring 
to gather the cause of the quarrel and compose the frightened 
children at the same time. The bystanders, indignant at the 
disparagement of the performance, hissed. All those on the 
further side of the arena, losing their awe of the sawdust, came 
over it, crowding round the gauzy columbine and her horse, asking 
what the row was about, and getting no answer. 

The columbine was obliged to use her whip lightly to keep them 
off. Boys were picking spangles off the saddle-cloth, and pulling 
hairs out of the mane of the horse. 

« “How many was it? Fourteen persons let in?” asked the 
manager. 

“And I gave him back change, four-and-three,” added the 
manageress. 

“You shall have your cursed change,” said Charles. “Get 
along with you all. Go on with your wretched performance. 
Here are four shillings; the boys shall scramble for the pence 
when I find them.” He held out some silver. 

“No, I won’t take it. You shall pay for all the tickets,” said 
the woman. “You ain’t a-going to defraud us nohows if I can 
help it. Let’s see, how many was you? Four-and-three from 
ten makes five-and-nine.” 

“T can’t do it,” said Charles, becoming sulky. “If you were 
the fool to accept a brass token you must pay for the lesson, and 
be sharper next time. I have no more money.” 

“Cheat! cheat! Passing bad money!” the bystanders groaned, 
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hissed, hooted. Charles waxed angry and blazed red. He cursed 
those who made such a noise, he swore he would not pay a 
halfpenny, he had no money. They might search his pockets. 
They might squeeze him. They would get nothing out of him. 
They might keep the brass token, and welcome, he had nothing 
else to give them. He turned his pockets out to show they were 
empty. 

The whole assembly, performers in tights, muslin, velvets, ochre 
and whitening, the spectators—country lads with their lasses, 
farmers and their wives—were crushed in a dense mass about the 
scene of altercation. Many of the lads disliked Charles for his 
swagger and superiority, and were glad to vent their envy in 
groans and hisses. The elder men thought it incumbent on them 
to see that justice was done; they called out that the money 
must be paid. 

Charles, becoming heated, cast his words about, regardless 
whom he hurt. The manager stared, the queen screamed, the 
clown swore, and columbine, who held a hoop, tried to throw it 
over the head of the offender, and pull him down over the barrier. 

By a sudden movement the young man wrenched the whip from 
the hand of the manager, and raising it over his head threatened 
to clear a way with the lash. The people started back. Then 
into the space Honor advanced. 

“What has he done? Iam his sister. Show me the piece of 
money.” 

“Look at that—and turn yeller,” exclaimed the manager’s wife. 
“Darn it now, if I ain’t a-gone and broke one o’ them pearl drops 
in my ear. Look at the coin’—she put the token into the girl’s 
hand. “What do yer say to that?” Then she whisked her head 
of curls about as if to overtake her ear and see the wreck of pearl- 
drop—silvered glass which had been crushed in the press. “ And 
this also, young man, comes of yer wickedness. What am I to do 
with one pendant? Can’t wear it in my nose like an Injun. 
Now then, young woman in scarlet, what do yer call that ?” 

Honor turned the coin over in her palm. 

“This is a brass tradesman’s token,” she said, “it is not 
money. We stand in your debt five-and-ninepence. I have 
nothing by me. You must trust me; you shall be paid.” 

“No, no! we won’t trust none of you,” said the angry woman. 
“We ain’t a-going to let you out without the money. Pay, or to 
prison you walk. Some one run for the constable, and I'll give 
him a ticket gratis for this evening’s entertainment.” 

Then many voices were raised to deprecate her wrath. “ This 
is Honor.” “Trust Honor as you'd trust granite.” “Honor in 
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name and Honor in truth.” ‘Honor never wronged a fly.” 
“ Red spider is a lucky insect.” ‘“ Why don’t the red spider spin 
money now?” 

“Leave her alone; she’s good as gold. She can’t help if the 
brother is a rascal.” 

But though many voices were raised in her favour, no hands 
were thrust into pockets to produce the requisite money. 

Honor looked about. She was hot, and her brow moist; her 
lips quivered ; a streak of sun was on her scarlet cloak and sent a 
red reflection over her face. 

“We will not be beholden to you, madam,” she said, with as 
much composure as she could muster. Then she unloosed her 
cloak from her neck and from the encircling arms of Temperance. 
“There,” she said, “take this; the cloth is good. It is worth 
more money than what we owe you. Keep it till I come or send 
to redeem it.” 

She put the scarlet cloak into the woman’s hands, then turned, 
gathered the children about her, and looking at those who stood in 
front, said with dignity, “I will trouble you to make way. We 
will interrupt the performance no longer.” 

Then, gravely, with set lips and erect head, she went out, 
drawing her little party after her, Kate following, flushed and 
crying, and Charles, with a swagger and a laugh and jest to 
those he passed, behind Kate. 

When they came outside, however, Charles slunk away. The 
six young men whom Charles had treated remained. They had 
worked their way along the benches to dissociate themselves from 
the party of the Luxmores, and put on a look as if they had paid 
for their own seats. “ We needn’t go, for sure,” whispered one to 
another. ‘ We be paid for now out of Miss Honor’s red cloak.” 


Cuapter XIV. 
THE LAMB-KILLER. 


Honor could not recover herself at once. Her heart beat fast 
and her breathing was quick. Her hands that clasped the chil- 
dren twitched convulsively. She looked round at Charles before he 
slipped away, and their eyesmet. His expression rapidly changed, 
his colour went, his eyes fell before those of his sister. He drew 
his cap over his face, and elbowed his way through the crowd out 
of sight. 

Honor felt keenly what had occurred; she was the sister of a 
rogue; the honourable name of Luxmore was tarnished. How would 
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her father bear this? This, the family honour, was the one thing 
on which he prided himself. And what about Charles? Would not 
he be forced to leave the place she had found for him? Would 
Taverner Langford keep in his employ a man who cheated ? 

But Honor took a more serious view of the occurrence than the 
general public. Popular opinion was not as censorious as her 
conscience. Those whom Charles had attempted to defraud were 
strangers—vagrants belonging to no parish, and without the pale, 
fair game for a sharp man to overreach. If the public virtue had 
protested loudly in the show, it was not in the interests of fair 
dealing, but as an opportunity of annoying a braggart. 

Honor, wounded and ashamed, shrank from contact with her 
acquaintances, and with Kate worked her way out of the throng, 
away from the fair, and home, without seeing more of Larry. 

Kate took Charles’s misconduct to heart in a different way from 
Honor; she was angry, disappointed because her pleasure was 
spoiled, and fretted. But the children, as, they trotted home- 
wards, were not weary of talking of the wonders they had seen 
and the enjoyment they had had. 

In the evening Hillary drove up with his spring-cart, and 
called the girls out to take their fairings from his trap, some 
crocks, a roll of drapery, and some other small matters. Hillary 
was cheerful and full of fun. He repeated the jokes of the cheap- 
jack, and told of the neighbours that had been taken in. He 
mentioned whom he had met, and what he had seen. He allowed 
the dappled horse to stand in the road, with the reins on the 
ground, whilst, with one foot planted on the steps, he lingered 
chatting with the girls before their door. He was so bright and 
amusing that Kate forgot her vexation and laughed. Even the 
grave Honor was unable to forbear a smile. Of the disturbance 
in the circus caused by Charles he said nothing, and Honor felt 
grateful for his tact. He remained talking for half an hour. He 
carried the girl’s parcels into the cottage for them, and insisted 
on a kiss from the tiny ones. It almost seemed as if he were 
tarrying for something—an opportunity which did not offer ; but 
this did not occur to the girls. They felt his kindness in halting 
to cheer them. Their father was not yet returned from the fair. 
They were, not likely to see Charles again that day. 

“ By the way, Honor,” said Larry, “ you have some lambs, have 
you not?” 

“Yes—five.” 

“Can you fasten them and the ewes in at night?” 

“ No—we have no place. But why? They will not take hurt 

at this time of the year.” 
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“Don’t reckon on that,” said the young man; “I’ve heard tell 
there is a lamb-killer about. Farmer Hegadon lost three, and 
one went from Swaddledown last night. Have you not heard? 
Watches must be set. None can tell whose dog has taken to 
lamb-killing till it is seen in the act.” 

“A bad business for us if we lose our lambs,” said Honor, 
“ We reckon on selling them and the ewes in the fall, to meet our 
debt to Mr. Langford for the horse.” 

“Then forewarned is forearmed. Lock them up.” 

“Tt can’t be done, Larry. You can’t pocket your watch when 
you're without a pocket.” 

“Tn that case I hope the lamb-killer will look elsewhere. That 
is all. Good-night. But before I go, mind this. If you have 
trouble about your lambs, call on me. I'll watch for you now you 
have not Charles at your command. We’re neighbours and must 
be neighbourly.” 

«Thank you heartily, Larry. I will do so.” 

Then the lad went away, whistling in his cart, but as he went 
he turned and waved his hand to the sisters. 

The children were tired and put to bed. Kate was weary and 
soon left. Honor had to sit up for her father, whose van was in 
request that day to convey people and their purchases from the 
fair to their distant homes. After Oliver had come in and had 
his supper, Honor put away the plates, brushed up the crumbs, 
set the chairs straight, and went to bed. Kate and the children 
were sound asleep. Honor’s brain was excited, and she kept 
awake. She was unobserved now, and could let her tears flow. 
She had borne up bravely all day ; the relaxation was necessary 
for her now. Before her family and the world Honor was reserved 
and restrained. She was forced to assume a coldness that was not 
natural to her heart. There was not one person in the house who 
could be relied on. Her father was devoid of moral backbone. 
He remembered the commissions of his customers, but his memory 
failed respecting his duties to his children and the obligations of 
home. Kate had{too sharp a tongue and an humour too capricious 
to exercise authority. She set the children by the ears. As for 
the little ones, they were too young to be supposed to think. So 
Honor had to consider for her father and the other seven inmates 
of the cottage, also of late for Charles—to have a head to think 
for nine creatures who did not think for themselves. There was 
not one of the nine who stood firm, who was not shiftless. 
There are few occupations more trying to the temper than the 
setting up of nine-pins on a skittle-floor. Honor did not become 
querulous, as is the manner of most women who have more duties 
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to discharge than their strength allows. She was overtaxed, but 
she sheltered herself under an assumption of coldness. Some 
thought her proud, others unfeeling. Kate could not fathom her. 
Oliver took all she did as a matter of course. He neither spared 
her nor applauded her. Perhaps no one in the parish was so blind 
to her excellence as her father. Kate was his favourite daughter. 

Honor dried her tears on the pillow. What would the end be? 
Kate was at her side fast asleep. Honor leaned on her elbow and 
looked at her sleeping sister. The moon was shining. A muslin 
blind was drawn across the window, but a patch of light was on 
the whitewashed wall, and was brilliant enough to irradiate the 
wholechamber. Kate’s light silky hair was ruffled about her head. 
She lay with one arm out, and the hand under her head; her 
delicate arm was bare. Honor looked long at her; her lips 
quivered, she stooped over Kate and kissed her, and her lips 
quivered no more. “How pretty she is,” she said to her own 
heart; “no wonder he went away whistling ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen.’” 

All at once Honor started, as though electrified. She heard 
the sheep in the paddock making an unwonted noise, and recalled 
what Larry had said. In a moment she was out of bed, and had 
drawn aside the window-blind. The sheep and lambs were 
running wildly about. Some leaped at the hedge, trying to 
scramble up and over ; others huddled against the gate leading to 
the lane. Honor opened the casement and put forth her head. 
Then she saw a dark shadow sweep across the field, before which 
the clustered sheep scattered. 

Honor slipped on a few garments, descended the stair, opened 
the kitchen door, and went forth armed with a stick. The lamb- 
killer was in the paddock, chasing down one of the flock that he 
had managed to separate from the rest. Honor called, but her 
voice was unheeded or unheard, owing to the bleating of the 
frightened sheep. She ran through the dewy grass, but her pace 
was as nothing to that of thedog. The frightened lamb fled from 
side to side, and up and down, till its powers were exhausted ; 
and then it stood piteously bleating, paralysed with terror, and 
the dog was at its throat and had torn it before Honor could reach 
the spot. 

When she approached, the dog leaped the hedge and dis- 
appeared through a gap in the bushes at the top. The girl went 
about the field pacifying the sheep, calling them, and counting 
them. They came about her skirts, pressing one on another, 
bleating, entreating protection, interfering with her movements. 
Two of the lambs were gone. One she had seen killed; a second 
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was missing. She searched and found it; it had been overrun 
and had got jammed between two rails. In its efforts to escape 
it had become injured. Its life was spent with exhaustion and 
fear, but it was not quite dead. It still panted. She disengaged 
the little creature, and carried it in her arms into the house, 
followed by the agitated ewes, whom she could hardly drive back 
from the garden gate. 

Honor did not expect the dog to return that night, but she sat 
up watching for a couple of hours, and then returned to her 
bedroom, though not to sleep. 

Here was a fresh trouble come upon the family. The loss of 
two lambs, in their state of poverty, was a serious loss, and she 
could not be sure that this was the end. The dog might return 
another night and kill more, and that was a crushing loss to poor 
people. 

Next morning, when Kate and the children heard the news, their 
distress was great. Many tears were shed over the dead lambs. 
Kate was loud in her indignation against those who let their dogs 
rove at night. She was sure it was done on purpose, out of 
malice. It was impossible to suppose that the owner of a lamb- 
killer was ignorant of the proclivities of his dog. If they could 
only find out whose dog it was they would make him pay for the 
mischief. 

“T suppose, father, you will sit up to-night and watch for the 
brute?” 

“JI!” answered the carrier. ‘“ What will that avail? I 
never shot anything in my life but one sparrow, and that I blew 
to pieces. I rested my gun-barrel on the shiver (bar) of a gate, 
and waited till a sparrow came to some crumbs I had scattered. 
Then I fired, and a splash of blood and some feathers were all 
that remained of the sparrow. No, I am no shot. The noise 
close to my ear unnerves me. Jesides, I am short-sighted. No; 
if the dog takes the lambs, let him ; I cannot prevent it.” 

“But you must sit up, father.” 

“What can Ido? If I saw the dog I should not know whose 
twas. Honor saw it; she can say whose it was.” 

“T do not know. It struck me as like Mr. Langford’s Rover, 
but I cannot be sure; the ash-trees were between the moon and 
the meadow, and flickered.” 

“Oh! if it be Rover we are right.” 

“ How so, father ?” 

“ Langford will pay if his dog has done the damage.” 

“He must be made to pay,” said Kate. ‘ He won’t do it if he 
can scrape out.” 
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“T cannot be sure it was Rover,” said Honor. “I saw a dark 
beast, but the ash flickered in the wind, and the flakes of 
moonlight ran over the grass like lambs, and the shadows like 
black dogs. I was not near enough to make sure. Unless we 
can swear to Rover, we must be content to lose.” 

“Mr. Langford will not dispute about a lamb or two,” said 
Oliver, rubbing his ear. 

“Then he will be different in this to what he is in everything 
else,” said Kate. 

“He won't be hard on us,” said her father. Honor was 
accustomed to see him take his troubles easily, but he was 
unwontedly, perplexingly indifferent now, and the loss was grave 
and might be graver. 

“T will watch with you to-night, Honor,” said Kate. “And 
what is more, I will swear to Rover, if I see the end of his tail. 
Then we can charge the lambs at a pound apiece to old 
Langford.” 

“Ag for that,” said the father, with a side-glance at his eldest 
daughter, “ Mr. Langford—don’t call him old Langford any more, 
Kate, it’s not respectful—Mr. Langford won;t press for the horse. 
It lies with you whether we have him for nothing or have to 
return him.” 

He spoke looking at Honor, but he had addressed Kate just 
before. The latter did not heed his words. Honor had been 
crossing the room with a bowl in her hands. She stood still and 
looked at him. A question as to his meaning rose to her lips, but 
she did not allow it to pass over them. She saw that a knowing 
smile lurked at her father’s mouth-corners, and that he was 
rubbing his hands nervously. The subject was not one to be 
prosecuted in the presence of her brothers and sisters. She 
considered a moment, then went into the back kitchen with the 
bowl. She would make her father explain himself when they 
were together alone. 

Dark and shapeless thoughts passed through her mind, like the 
shadows of the ash foliage in the moonlight. She was full of 
undefined apprehension of coming trouble. But Honor had no 
time to give way to her fears. There was no leisure for an 
explanation. The dead lambs had to be skinned and their meat 
disposed of. 

Honor was busily engaged the whole morning. She was forced 
to concentrate her mind on her task, but unable to escape the 

apprehension which clouded her. It did not escape her that her 
father’s manner changed, as soon as the children were despatched 


to school and Kate had gone forth. He became perceptibly 
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nervous. He was shy of being in the room with Honor, and 
started when she spoke to him. He pretended to look for means 
of fastening up the flock for the night, but he went about it 
listlessly. His playful humour had evaporated; he seemed to 
expect to be taken to task for his words, and to dread the 
explanation. His troubled face cleared when he saw Hillary 
Nanspian appear at the top of the hedge that divided the 
Chimsworthy property from the carrier’s paddock. The young 
man swung himself up by a bough, and stood on the hedge 
parting some hazel-bushes. 

“What is this I hear? The lamb-killer been to you last night ?” 

“Yes, Larry, and I am trying to find how we may pen the 
sheep in out of reach. I’ve only the linhay, and that is full.” 

“ Are you going to sit up?” 

“No, Larry, I am not a shot, and like a beetle at night.” 

“Tl do it. Where are Kate and Honor? I promised them I 
would do it, and I keep my word. Little Joe tells me Honor 
thinks the dog was Rover. What a game if I shoot Uncle 
Taverner’s dog! I hope I may have that luck. Expect me. I 
will bring my gun to-night.” 


Cuarter XY. 
A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. 
Honon’s kitchen work was done. She came to her father after 
Larry Nanspian had departed, and said, “ Now, father, I want to 
know your meaning, when you said that it lay with me whether 
you should keep the horse or not?” 

Then she seated herself near the door, with a gown of little 
Pattie’s she was turning. 

“Tt was so to speak rigmarole,” answered Oliver colouring, and 
pretending to plait a lash for his whip. 

She shook her head. “You did not speak the words without 
purpose.” 

“We lead a hard life,” said Oliver evasively. “That you can’t 
deny and keep an honest tongue.” 

“T do not attempt to deny it,” she said, threading a needle at 
the light that streamed in through the open door. The carrier 
looked at her appealingly. Behind her, seen through the door, 
was a bank of bushes and pink foxgloves, “ flopadocks” is the 
local name. He looked at the sunlit picture with dreamy eyes. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” he said, “if there was a hundred flowers 
on that there tallest floradock.” 
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“T should not either,” said Honor, without looking off her work. 
Then ensued another pause. 

Presently the carrier sighed and said, “It be main difficult to 
make both ends meet. The children are growing up. Their 
appetites increase. Their clothes get more expensive. The 
carrying business don’t prosper as it ought. Kate, I reckon, will 
have to go into service, we can’t keep her at home; but I don’t 
like the notion—she a Luxmore of Coombe Park.” 

“ We are not Luxmores of Coombe Park, but Luxmores out of 
it,” said Honor. 

“Coombe Park should be ours by right, and it rests with you 
whether we get our rights.” 

“How so? ‘This is the second hint you have given that much 
depends on me. What have I to do with the recovery of Coombe 
Park? How does the debt for the horse rest with me?” 

“Tt is a hard matter to be kept out of our rights,” said Oliver. 
“A beautiful property, a fine house and a fishpond—only a hundred 
pounds wanted to search the registers to get it.” 

“No hundred pounds will come tous,” said Honor. “The clouds 
drop thunderbolts, not nuggets. So as well make up our minds 
to be where we are.” 

“No, I can’t do that,” said the carrier, plaiting vigorously. 
“You haven’t got a bit of green silk, have you, to finish the lash 
with ?” 

“Whether from wishing or from working, no hundred pounds 
will come,” continued the girl. 

“ And see what a rain of troubles has come on us,” said the carrier. 
“ First comes your poor mother’s death, then the horse, now the 
lambs, and on top of all poor Charles.” 

“More the reason why we should put aside all thought of a 
hundred pounds.” 

“ Providence never deserts the deserving,” said Luxmore. “I’m 
sure I’ve done my duty in that state o’ life in which Iam. It is 
darkest before dawn.” 

“T see no daylight breaking.” 

“Larry Nanspian makes great count of Kate,” mused Luxmore ; 
and then abruptly, “ Confound it! I’ve plaited the lash wrong, and 
must unravel it again.” 

“What will come of Larry’s liking for Kate? Will that 
bring us a hundred pounds and Coombe Park?” asked Honor 
bluntly. 

“T can’t quite say that. But I reckon it would be a rare thing 
to have her settled at Chimsworthy.” 

“No,” said Honor, “not unless Larry alters. Chimsworthy 
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grows weeds. The old man is more given to boasting than to 
work. Larry cares more to be flattered than to mind the plough.” 

“T won’t have a Luxmore of mine marry out of her station. We 
must hold up our heads.” 

“Of course we must,” said Honor. “ What am I doing all day, 
thinking of all night, but how we may keep our heads upright?” 

“What a mercy it would be not to be always fretting over 
ha’pence! If you and Kate were well married, what a satisfaction 
it would be to me and what a comfort all round.” 

“Do not reckon on me,” said Honor. “I shall not marry. I 
have the children to care for. You do not want to drive me out 
of the house, do y’, father ?” 

“No, certainly not. But I should like tosee you and Kate well 
married, Kate to Larry Nanspian and Chimsworthy, and you—well, 
you equally well placed. Then you might combine to help me to 
myown. Consider this, Honor! If we had Coombe Park, all our 
troubles would clear like clouds before a setting sun. Charles 
would no longer be a trouble to us. He shows his gentle blood by 
dislike for work. If he were not forced to labour he would make 
a proper gentleman. Why then, Honor, what a satisfaction to 
you to have been the saving, the making of your brother! ” 

“ Then won't stand on the feet of If,” said Honor. 

“Tt depends on you.” 

“Howon me?” She rested her hands on her lap, and looked 
steadily at her father. He unravelled his lash with nervous 
hands. Honor saw that they shook. Then, without turning his 
eyes from his plaiting, he said timidly, “I only thought how well 
it would be for us if you were at Langford.” 

“How can I be at Langford? Mrs. Veale is the housekeeper, 
and I do not wish for her place.” 

“Oh, no, not her place—not her place by any means,” said her 
father. 

“What other place, then?” She was resolved to force him to 
speak out, though she guessed his meaning. 

He did not answer her immediately. He looked at the “ flopa- 
docks” through the front door, then he looked to see if there was 
a way of escape open by the back. 

“I—I thought—that is to say—I hoped—you might fancy to 
become Mrs. Langford.” 

Honor rose proudly from her seat, and placed her needlework in 
the chair. She stood in the doorway, with the illumined hedge 
behind her. If Oliver had looked at her face he could not have 

seen it; he would have seen only the dark head set on a long and 
upright neck, with a haze of golden brown about it. But he did 
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not look up; he drew a long breath. The worst was over. He 
had spoken, and Honor knew all. 

In the morning the carrier had flattered himself it would be 
easy to tell Honor, but when he prepared to come to the point he 
found it difficult. He knew that the proposal would offend his 
daughter, that it would not appear to her in the light in which he 
saw it. He was afraid of her, as an inferior nature fears one that 
is greater, purer thanitself. Now he felt like a schoolboy who has 
been caught cribbing, and expects the cane. 

“You see, Honor,” said he in an apologetic tone, “ Taverner 
Langford is a rich man, and of very good family. It would be no 
disgrace to him to marry you, and you cannot reckon to look 
higher. I don’t know but that his family and ours date back to 
Adam. He has kept his acres, and we have lost ours. However, 
with your help, I hope we may recover Coombe Park and our 
proper position. What a fine thing, Honor, to be able to restore 
a fallen family, and to be the means of saving abrother! ‘Taverner 
Langford is proud, and would like to see his wife’s relations among 
the landed gentry. He would help us with a hundred pounds. 
Indeed, he has almost promised the money. As to the horse, we 
need not concern ourselves about that, and the lambs need trouble 
you no more. There is a special blessing pronounced on the 
peacemakers, Honor; and that would be yours if you married 
Taverner, and Kate took Hillary, for then Langford must make 
up his quarrel with the Nanspians.” 

Honor reseated herself, and put her work back on her lap. 
Oliver had not the courage to look at her face, or he would have 
seen that she was with difficulty controlling the strong emotion 
that nigh choked her. He sat with averted eyes, and maundered 
on upon the advantages of the connection. 

“So,” exclaimed Honor at length, “Taverner Langford has 
asked for me to be his wife! But, father, he asked before he knew 
of that affair yesterday. That alters the look. He will back out 
when he hears of Charles’s conduct.” 

“Not at all. I saw him yesterday evening, and he laughed at 
the story. He took it as a practical joke played on the circus folk 
—and what harm? Every one likes his jokes, and the Revel is the 
time for playing them.” 

“He has not dismissed Charles ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T would have done so, had he been my servant.” 

Then she leaned her head on her hand and gazed before her, 
full of gloomy thought. Her father watched her, when he saw 

she was not looking at him. 
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“The advantage for Charles would be so great,” he said. 
“ Yes,” she exclaimed, with a tone of impatience; “but there 
are some sacrifices it is not fair to expect of a sister.” 

“ Consider that, instead of being a servant in the house, Charles 
would regard himself as at home at Langford. He is not a bad 
fellow ; his blood is against his doing menial work. When he mounts 
to his proper place you will see he will be a credit to us all. You 
don’t take razors to cut cabbages. I, also, will no longer be forced 
to earn my livelihood by carrying. If your mind be healthy, 
Honor, you will see how unbecoming it is for a Luxmore to be a 
common carrier. Lord bless me! When I am at Coombe Park, 
you at Langford, and Kate at Chimsworthy, what a power we 
shall be in the place. Why, I may even become a feoffee of 
Coryndon’s Charity! Langford is rich. He has a good estate. 
He has spent nothing on himself for many years. There must be 
a lot of money laid by somewhere. He cannot have saved less 
than three hundred pounds a year and I should not stare to hear 
he had put by five. Say this has been going on for twenty years. 
That amounts to ten thousand pounds at the lowest reckoning. 
Ten thousand pounds! Think of that, Honor. Then remember 
that old Hillary Nanspian is in debt to Taverner Langford, and 
pressed to raise the money, as the debt has been called up. You 
must persuade Taverner to let the money lie where it is, and so 
you will bring peace to Chimsworthy.” 

Honor shook her head. 

“Tt cannot be, father,” she said, in a low tone. 

“T feared you would raise difficulties,” he said, in an altered, 
disappointed voice. ‘Of course he is too old for you. That is 
what you girls think most about.” 

She shook her head. 

“Perhaps you have fancied someone else,” he went on. “ Well, 
we can’t have plum cake every day. It is true enough that 
Taverner Langford is not a yellow gosling; but then he has ten 
thousand pounds, and they say that a young man’s slave is an old 
man’s darling. He won't live for ever; and then, you know——” 

Honor’s cheeks flushed ; she raised her head, passed her hand 
over her brow, and looking at her father with dim eyes, said, 
“That is not it—no, that is not it.” Then, with an access of 
energy, “I will tell you the real truth. I cannot marry whom I 
do not love, and I cannot love whom I do not respect. Mr. 
Langford isa hard man. He has been hard on his kinsman, Mr. 
Nanspian ; and though the old man had a stroke, Mr. Langford 
never went near him, never sent to ask how he was, and remained 
his enemy. About what? I’ve heard tell about a little red 
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spider. Mr. Langford may be rich, but he loves his money more 
than his flesh and blood, and such a one I cannot respect.” 

The carrier forced a laugh. “Is not this pot falling foul of 
kettle?” he asked. ‘“ Who is hard,if you are not? Have you 
shown gentleness to Charles, whois your very brother? Whereas 
Nanspian is but a brother-in-law.” 

“T have not been hard with Charles. I must protect the 
children from him. He is my brother, and [love him. But I love 
the others also. I will do all I can for him, but I will not have 
the others spoiled for his amusement.” 

“ We don’t all see ourselves as others see us,” said Oliver sulkily. 
Honor was stung by his injustice, but she made no reply. She 
took up her sewing again, but she could not see to make stitches. 
She laid her work again on her lap, and mused, looking out of the 
door at the foxgloves, and the honeysuckle and wild rose in the 
hedge. The scent of the honeysuckle was wafted into the room. 

“Why should Mr. Langford want me as his wife?” she asked 
dreamily. “Surely Mrs. Veale will suit him better. She is near 
his age, and accustomed to his ways. Besides,” she paused, then 
resumed, “ there have been queer tales about him and her.” 

“Pshaw, Honor! <A pack of lies.” 

“T have no doubt of that,” she said ; “still—I cannot see why 
he wants me.” 

“Honor, my child,” said her father slowly, and with his face 
turned from her; “ he and Nanspian of Chimsworthy don’t hit it 
off together, and the property is so left that if he hasn’t children 
it will pass to his sister’s son, young Larry. The old man can’t 
bear to think of that, and on their reckoning on his dead shoes, 
and he’d draw a trump from his pack against those Nanspians.” 

“Honor flamed crimson and her eyes flashed. “And so—so 
this is it! I am to help to widen the split! I am to stand 
between Larry and his rights! Father, dear father, how can you 
urge me? How can you hope this? No, never, never will I 
consent. Let him look elsewhere. There are plenty of maidens 
: Bratton less nice than me. No, never, never will I have 

im,” 

Oliver Luxmore stood up, troubled and ashamed. 

“You put everything upside down,” he said. “I thought you 
would be a peacemaker.” 

“You yourself tell me that I am chosen out of spite to make the 
strife hotter. Now you have told me the why, the matter is made 
worse. Such an offer is an outrage. Never, father—no, never, 
never!” she stamped, so strong, so intense was her disgust. “I 
will hear no more. I grieve that you have spoken, father. I 
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grieve more that you have thought such a thing possible. I 
grieve most of all that you have wished it.”, 

“Turn the offer over in your mind, Honor,” he said, sauntering 
to the door, from which she had withdrawn. She was leaning 
against the wall between the door and the window, with her hands 
over her face. ‘“ Milk runs through the fingers when first you 
dip ’em, but by turning and turning you turn out butter. So, I 
dare be bound, the whole thing will look different if you turn it 
over.” 

“Twill put it away from me, out of my thought,” she said hotly. 
She was hurt and angry. 

“Tf you refuse him we shall have to buy a horse.” 

“ Well, we must buy. I will work the flesh from my fingers 
till I earn it, and get out of obligation. But I never, never, 
never will consent to be Taverner Langford’s wife, not for your 
sake, father, nor for that of Charles,” 

“Well,” said the carrier, “ some folks don’t know what is good 
for ’em. I reckon there’s a hundred bells on that there flopadock. 
[ll go and count ’em.” 
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The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
“extraction” of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and gravies at home. 
inner vessel is of porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained th any respectable Chemist, or 
post free for 4s., 5s., and 6s. 64., Sor the first Three Sizes, from 
the WHOLESALE A 3 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 


OWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 

















Are warranted not to contain a single 
particle of MERCURY or any other 
SUBSTANCE, buat 
to consist entirely of Medicinal Matters 
PURELY VEGETABLE, 

For nearly forty years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in 
diseases of the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, 
and in all Skin Complaints are one of the 

BEST MEDICINES KNOWN. 

Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 13d, and 
2s. 9d. each, by G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3, CRANE Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON ; 
and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free on receipt of 14 or 33 Stamps. And can be 
obtained of all Wholesale Houses in London, Liverpool, Manchester, York, Hull, &c., &. 
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Cookery Books post free on 
application to the Company, 
9, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, E.C. 














*,* Ask for the COMPANY'S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue In‘ across the Label. 


“NEAVES FOOD 


“THE BEST AND - FARINACEOUS 
‘ HEAPEST | | ee oO 





Lancer-—“ ©; prepared In 1-lb. Canisters, 
pint beh mutritloas* by 00 ONE SHILLING EACH. 
RITISH DicaL JouRNaL— 1A iG 
“Well adapted for Children, iy SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Aged People and Invalids.”’ ; Wholesale of the Manufacturers. 


J: R. NEAVE & CO.; FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND: 
THE 


"LOUIS’ VELVETEEN, 


The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble; while the peculiar arrange 
ments resulting in the Fast Woven Pile enable them to stand interminable wear that would 
ruin real velvets at four times the price. Special attention is drawn to the colours, which for 
brilliancy, depth of tone, and magnificent appearance are quite “ perfection.” Every yard of the 
genuine oa the name “ LOUIS,” and the wear of every yard from the cheapest quality to 
the best guaranteed. 











Nore Wett.—The word “LOUIS” in cornection with this Velveteen is spelled 
s¢ T,-O-U-I-S ” and in no other way. 


y 
-THOMAS WALLIS & Co., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


LONDON : PRINTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. 

















